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PREFACE. 


Or all Shakespeare’s plays Hamlet bas probably been 
the most discussed and commented upon, and any 
modern edition of it must in the nature of the case 
be founded largely on the work of others. ~My ob- 
ligations are so frequently recorded in the Introduc- 
tion and Notes to this edition that it is unnecessary 
to specify them here. I may, however, take this 
opportunity of expressing my grateful admiration for 
the most notable work that has appeared of recent 
years in the department of dramatic criticism, Prof. 
A. C. Bradley’s Shakespearvan Tragedy, 1904. 


The textual problem in Hamlet is so important and 
complicated that its discussion necessarily fills a large 
space. This is, in my opinion, unavoidable if the 
questions involved are to be dealt with in any pro- 
fitable manner. Most students may, however, be 
recommended to omit at a first reading all that con- 
cerns the history of the text. 


W. J. Goopricn. 
June, 1906, 
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Tue ancestry of William Shakespeare cannot be 
traced back far with any certainty. 
His grandfathers we know however 
to have been Warwickshire farmers. Thus even if 
no noble blood flowed in the pvet’s veins, he inherited 
the English yeoman nature, than which no other 
presents a soil more likely under favouring conditions 
to produce good fruit of whatever kind. His father, 
John Shakespeare, settled in Stratford-on-Avon, the 
town nearest to the paternal farm, where he seems to 
have combined a variety of trades—in skins, wool, 
meat, malt and corn—such as his farming connexion 


Ancestry. 


would naturally suggest. His marriage to Mary Arden 
brought to him a farm of some value, an advantage 
which he would turn to good account. Steadily he 
rose in the consideration of his fellow-townsmen and 
in municipal office till in the year 1568 he was bailiff 
(or mayor) of the borough. A typical representative 
of the English middle-class, marked by business 
shrewdiess and practical common-sense, sturdy inde- 
pendence, industrious regularity and steadiness of 
aim—such was the fathcr -f Shakespeare. 

Of his mother we know practicaily nothing. From 
her antecedents we might infer that, though ‘appar- 
ently she could not write, she was more refined than 
her husband, and the readers of her son’s dramas will 
find it easy to believe that into the Stratford home she 
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brought an element of gentleness and even romance 
which the hard-headed factor-father, immersed as he 
must have been in business private and municipal, 
could not supply. 
‘To these parents was born in April 1564 the future 
poet. The exact day of his birth is 
oo een unknown—that of his baptism, which 
would be a few days later, was April 
26th. Of his childhood it is easy to form pictures of 
some verisimilitude. The charm of the Warwickshire 
scenery becomes an abiding influence even upon the 
casual visitor, and such a mind as Shakespeare’s must 
have been saturated with it. The hills and woods, the 
flowery lanes, the streamlets, and the upland pastures of 
that lovely county moulded his mind and permeated 
with their memories the writings of his manhood. Nor 
must the historical and legendary associations of the 
county be overlooked. The great Church—the glory 
ot Stratford—continually reminded the townsmen that 
they had furnished to the kingdom a Primate and 
a Chancellor in the brave days of Edward III. Guy’s 
Cliff with its tales of the great champion and hermit, 
Guy Harl of Warwick, was within reach, and would 
be well-known at least by hearsay to sae Stratiord 
boy. Warwick with its lordly castle and its associa- 
tions with the King-maker.would-for the imaginative 
lad give shape and reality to the stories handed down 
from the days of the old feudal barons. The legends 
Beh Coventry would set before his ‘thinking thought- 
Jess’ mind the hard lord of earlier days, the ideal of 
womanhood, and the type of shameless meanness. 
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Just over the borders of the county is Bosworth Field, 
where a century before one of his ancestors is said 
to have fought for the Lancastrian house. 

At seven years of age it seems that William Shake- 
speare was sent to the Town Grammar School where a 
sound education was provided free for the sons of the 
burgesses of the town. Here the chief study was 
Latin—invaluable as discipline in the use of language 
and as a literary stimulus. As in the case of most 
English boys however the solid advantages of the 
school were less memorable than instances of truancy 
and escapades, and the instruction of the pedagogue 
proved less important than the wider education that 
boys find for themselves in their games and sports, 
their imitation of their elders, and their relations with 
one another. 

Moreover in these early days he was acquiring 
that boys’ familiarity with the sights and sounds of 
Nature and with the language and narratives of the 
English Bible which so largely moulded his imagina- 
tion, thought and style. 

Meanwhile the boy’s fancy was being fed in many . 
ways. Even if he was never taken to Coventry to see 
the far-famed Mysteries of that city, he must have 
seen in Stratford itself the annual Miracle Play on 
St. George’s day, when the Dragon and other favourite 
but horrible characters played their part along with 
saints and martyrs at different stations in the town. 

From the year when his father was Bailiff of Strat- 
ford, the little town had been regularly visited by com- 
panies of actors, such as that described in Hamlet, and 
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all that we know of John Shakespeare would encourage 
the belief that his family would not be kept away 
from their performances. In 1575, too, Queen Elizabeth 
made her great Progress, and was welcomed at the 
neighbouring castle of Kenilworth with those lavish 
entertainments whose effect upon the wondering mind 
of the Warwickshire boys of the time we may inade- 
quately measure by their impression upon’ our minds 
to-day. 

At what age he left school is unknown, as is his occu- 
pation after that step. His father’s 
family was growing and his means 
diminishing, so that the lad would not 
be allowed to Jive without employment—but whether 
there is any truth in any of the traditions or half- 
guesses that he was apprenticed to a butcher, that he 
was a lawyer’s clerk, a doctor’s assistant, a country 
schoolmaster or his father’s helper we cannot tell. 

At the end of 1582 William Shakespeare, probably 
without his parents’ consent, married Anne Hatha- 
way, inferior to him in station and senior to him 
by some seven years. The house from which he 
married her is still pointed out, a mile’s pleasant 
walk across the fields from Shakespeare’s home, a 
husbandman’s cosy cottage standing in its little 
garden, and covered to-day, as perhaps it was three 
centuries ago, by climbing honey-suckle. The mar- 
riage was hurried on, and six months later Shake- 
speare’s eldest child, Susanna, was born. Two years 
later two younger children, twins—Hamnet and Judith 
—were baptized at Stratford Church ; but this is the 


Youth. 
1577—1585(?) 
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only information that has reached us with regard to 
this period of Shakespeare’s life. 
At last, though we know not when, the epoch- 
Parton of making step a taken. The decline 
Struggle in of his father’s business, the claims 
ae pein of his family, a talented young 
OS matte ambition, «nd complications 


with the magnate of the neighbourhood* would seem 


* Rowe, whose biographical sketch prefixed to his edition 
of Shakespeare’s Works (1709) was the earliest Life of the 
poet, states :—‘ He had by a misfortune, common enough te 
young fellows, fallen into ill company, and amongst them, 
some that made a frequent practice of deer-stealing, engaged 
him more than once in robbing a park that belonged to Sir 
Thomas Lucy, of Charlcote# near Startford. For this he was 
prosecuted by that gentleman, as he thought somewhat too 
severely ; and in order to revenge that ill usage, be made a 
ballad upon him. And though this, probably the first essay 
of his poetry, be lost, yet it is said to have been so very bitter, 
that it redoubled the prosecution against him to that degree, 
that he was obliged to leave his business and family in War- 
wickshire for some time, and shelter himself in London 
This account can scarcely be literally correct in every detail, 
but combined with other evidence it may be regarded ag 
showing that Shakespeare had got into trouble with Sir 
Thomas Lucy. That knight is almost certainly caricatured 
by Shakespeare in the Justice Shallow of the Falstaff plays. 
As a strongly Protestant county magistrate he was especially 
busy in hunting out those who came under the anti-Papal 
penal legislation. In 1583, he took part in the arrest and 
prosecution for treason of a Catholic Warwickshire gentle- 
man, Edward Arden, and his, wife, who may have been con- 
nexions of Shakespeare’s, and in 1592 his signature appears 
appended to a letter to the Council enumerating a number 
of suspected ‘recusants,’ including the poet’s father. Thus 
religious partisanship may have entered into the attitude of 
the poet towards him. 
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to have combined, to drive him from Stratford to the 
larger opportunities of advancement that London 
afforded.* 

The bare fact of this migration is all that we really 
know of Shakespeare’s life between 1585 and 1592. 
That he connected himself at once with the theatre 
seems certain. Tradition represents him as holding 
the position of an attendant, in some capacity or other. 
His quickness and steadiness soon opened his way, and 
by 1592 his status, both as actor and as playwright, was 
so marked as to expose him to the hostility of some of 
the leading personages connected with the London 
stage. In August of that year Robert Greene, whose 
position as a playwright was,second only to that of 
Marlowe, addressed to his comrades a warning against 
the ingratitude of players, singling out Shakespeare in 
oft-quoted words for attack, aS ‘an upstart Crow, 
beautified with our feathers, that with his Tygers heart 
wrapt m a Players hide supposes he is as well able to 
bombast out a blanke verse as the best of you: 
and being an absolute Iohannes factotum is in 
his owne conceit the onely Shakescene in a coun- 
trie. But if Shakespeare had enemies who could 
express themselves with such bitterness, he had 
friends no less staunch. The very editor who had 
given to the world these words of the dying and de-. 


* The theory that Shakespeare left Stratford with the ‘ Lord 
Leicester’s Players’ after their visit to that town in 1587 isa 
rere guess, thongh it may be true. The statement, made to 
add probability to it, that Burbage and Heming, two of those: 
players, were Warwickshire neighbours, is now discredited. 
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serted Greene, before the year closed handsomely apo- 
logised for his part in the attack. ‘My selfe have 
seene, said he, ‘ his demeanor no lesse civill than he 
exelent in the qualitie he professes (7.¢., his profession 
asanactor). Besides, divers of worship have reported 
his uprightness of dealing, which argues his honesty, 
and his facetious grace in writing that aprooves. 
his Art.’ The two passages point to Shakespeare’s 
success as an actor; to the employment of his pen in 
the revision for the stage of plays even by such dis- 
tinguished writers as Marlowe, Greene and Peele; to 
his having produced original work. But as yet. 
nothing from his hand had been printed. Playing com- 
panies naturally kept for their own use as long as 
possible the plays they performed, and indeed plays in 
those days were scarcely regarded as matter worthy 
of the press. 

It was in writing of other kinds that a place among 

Period of literary men was to be won, and this 
Growing Fame. - theambitious young genius challenged 

1593—1597. in 1593 by the production of ‘ the 
first heire of my invention,’ his voluptuous narrative 
poem of Venus and Adoms. This was dedicated to the 
young and wealthy Harl of Southampton, whose pat- 
ronage he had perhaps already won. The immediate 
success of the poem, which had the merit of a fresh 
beauty and appreciation of Nature, encouraged the 
poet to produce in the following year the higher com- 
panion poem of Lucrece, dedicated to the same noble- 
man. ‘The popularity of these two poems seems to have 
given so wide a vogue to Shakespeare’s name as to 
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suggest its illegitimate use as a means of gain. ‘The 
Passionate Pilgrim,’ a little volume of verse, ascribed to 
him, and published five years later, was a compilation 
of poems by various writers, all being probably pirated, 
and Shakespeare’s share being comparatively small. 
Meanwhile Shakespeare was following his profession 
as an actor. Heseemsto have been a regular member 
of a company of actors which was under the patronage 
successively of the Earl of Leicester, the Earl of Derby, 
and the Lord Chamberlain. This company excelled 
its rivals and surpassed them in popularity. Its home 
until 1592 was ‘The Theatre’ just outside the boun- 
daries of the city of London on the North-Hast. In 
1592 it removed to the Rose Theatre, in Southwark, 
on the south bank of the Thames, and again in 1599 
farther west to the Globe Theatre on the same side of 
the river. At holiday seasons it constantly appeared 
before Elizabeth in her various palaces. The Inns of 
Court, too, found their entertainment in those days 
in scenical displays of one kind or another and Shake- 
speare aud his comrades are found not infrequently 
acting at these festivities. As an actor, especially of 
‘kingly parts,’ he would seem to have ranked high, 
though not among the highest. But Shakespeare the 
playwright was becoming of more consideration than 
Shakespeare the actor. Whatever the position of the 
former in his company might be, that of the latter 
was supreme. He supplied his company with two or 
three plays each year—all master-pieces of dramatic 
literature. His plays became more and more the staple 
ofthe company. It has been estimated that of 28 plays 
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acted before the Queen by ‘the Lord Chamberlain’s 
Servants,’ 20 were written by Shakespeare. Nor were 
the company’s performances limited to London. Pro- 
vincial tours added to its repute and resources, and 
unfolded for its dramatist the local surroundings for 
‘such future plays as King Lear and Cymbeline. 

The earnings of a good actor in those days were 

Period of large, and aided perhaps by contribu- 

Prosperity. tions from patrons like Southampton; 
1597—1611 (7) — after the fashion of the time, the poet- 
actor was becoming aman of wealth. In 1596 he went 
back to his home—perhaps for the first time since he 
had left it to seek bis fortunes in London. His return, 
wealthy, fashionable and influential, rehabilitated his 
position and that of his family with their fellow-towns- 
men. He had left his wife and children in his native 
town, and in his absence they had been none too pros- 
perous. He now placed them in conditions of comfort, 
and henceforth paid at least one visit a year to Strat- 
ford. The ebb in his father’s fortunes he stayed. 
No doubt under his son’s influence, John Shake- 
‘speare applied in 1596 for recognition as a ‘ gentle- 
man, and three years later obtained from the 
Heralds’ Office the mark of that status—a _ coat-of- 
arms. In 1597, the poet bought New Place, the 
largest house in Stratford. Alike in Stratford and in 
London he now had property and was recognised as a 
person of importance. The loss of his son Hamnet 
alone chequered for him these years of growing pros- 
perity. Stratford he seems to have regarded as his 
real home. Piece by piece he acquired property in or 
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near it till long ere his death he must have become by 
far its wealthiest burgess. Like his father before him 
he stood out for his rights and was engaged in many 
law-suits. The growth of his wealth must have been 
greatly aided by the sums which accrued to him as his 
share ‘in the profits of that they call the house,’ after 
the erection of the large and popular Globe Theatre in 
1599. His colleagues, the Burbages, built it, but gave 
shares in their venture to ‘ those deserving men, 
Shakespeare, Hemings, Condell, Philips, and others.” 
Sbakespeare retained his share till about 1611, when 
he disposed of it on his retirement to Stratford. 

Party feeling ‘in the closing years of Elizabeth’s reign 
ran so strongly that few, if any, could keep themselves 
outside its swirl. Persons brought into such close 
relations with the Court as this favoured Company of 
players could not fail to be touched by the intrigues 
of the time. Shakespeare himself was practically 
committed to a side in the bitter struggle between 
the courtly and generous but headstrong Hssex and 
the calculating schemer Cecil, for his friend and patron 
Southampton was the foremost supporter of Essex. 
The Globe gave its aid to that ill-fated Earl. The 
Prologue to the Fifth Act of King Henry V testifies 
to this day of the friendly hopes with which Shake- 
speare followed his expedition to Ireland in 1599, and 
the fact that the conspirators induced Shakespeare’s 
Company to give ‘a play of the deposing and killing 
of King Richard’—almost certainly Shakespeare’s 
Richard II—on the day before Essex’ attempted rising, 
indicates a friendly complicity in the plot. In view 
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of the execution of Essex and the imprisonment of 
Southampton which followed the collapse of the move- 
ment, it is not strange that—as Chettle noted at the 
time —Shakespeare contributed nothing to the volumes 
of verse evoked by the death of the Queen two years 
later. 

We have seen Shakespeare as the actor on the stage, 
as the man of business, as the playwright during 
this period. Shakespeare in his recreation may well 
claim our notice too. At the Mermaid—the tavern or 
restaurant which stageland made its own—we may 
see him, seated among his friends, There is the high- 
born dramatist, Francis Beaumont, who has handed 
down to us his admiration of the nimble wit that 
flashed there to and fro. There is Burbage the 
greatest actor of the day. There is his rival Alleyn. 
There perhaps is Edmund Shakespeare who followed 
his famous eldest brother to the London stage: but 
here, the centre of all, is the great pair, William 
Shakespeare and Benjamin Jonson. Thomas Fuller, 
writing two generations later, gives a description of 
the meetings of the two poets, based perhaps upon 
tradition, and certainly characteristic. ‘ Many,’ says: 
Fuller, ‘ were the wit combats between him and 
Ben Jonson, which two I behold like a Spanish 
great galleon and an English man-of-war. Master 
Jonson, like the former, was built far higher in learn- 
ing, solid, but slow in his performances. Shakespeare, 
with the English man-of-war, lesser in bulk, but 
lighter in sailing, could turn with all tides, tack about, 
and take advantage of all winds by the quickness of 
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his wit and invention.’ Between the two great drama- 
tists there seems to have subsisted a real though not 
unbroken friendship. 

James I, upon his accession to the crown, took 
Shakespeare’s Company under his patronage and per- 
mitted it to use the title, The King’s Players. They 
appeared in his suite at his coronation: they constantly 
acted before him, his Queen, and his visitors; they 
repaid his favour with their compliments. 

For perhaps ten years during the new reign, Shake- 
speare maintained his connexion with the London stage. 
After 1604 he probably acted rarely, if at all. But to 
these years belongs the production of many of his 
master-pieces. Yet of his London life at this time 
we have little definite record. In 1607 his actor- 
brother died in Southwark. The Stratford side of 
his hfe was evidently engrossing more and more of 
his thought. Besides many money transactions con- 
nected with property or debts in the little town, 
which show that his poetical genius did not blunt 
his business keenness, the Stratford registers in- 
form us of several domestic events connected with 
the poet. His father had died in 1601. His mother 
followed in 1608. In 1607 his elder daughter, 
Susanna, married a physician, John Hall, whose 
skill recommended him even to many who detested 
his Paritanism. The baptisms of their infant daugh- 
ter and of an alderman’s son for whom the poet stood 


as god-father are duly recorded in the Parish Church 
records of 1608. 
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The close of this period of Shakespeare’s life may 
perhaps be assigned to 1611. About 

Period of that year he disposed of his share in. 

Retirement. 

1611—1616. the Globe, broke up his London home,. 

and retired to Stratford. He main- 
tained however his intimacy with his former associates,, 
and visited London from time to time. In 1613 he 
bought a large house near Blackfriars Theatre, but 
immediately afterwards let it on lease. A little later 
the Globe was burnt down, the conflagration begin- 
ning during a performance of Henry VIII. It was 
rebuilt in 1614—but probably there was no renewal 
of Shakespeare’s connexion with the stage. At any 
rate from 1613 at the latest Shakespeare resided 
at Stratford. We have little to aid our imagination in 
picturing his life, beyond records which show him as. 
the keen and businesslike owner of property. 

One entry in the borough accounts for 1614 shows 
us Shakespeare entertaining a Puritan preacher who 
had visited Stratford. In February 1616 his younger 
daughter married, her husband being four years her 
junior. 

In March of that year Shakespeare fell ill, and 
made his last will and testament, leaving most of his 
property to his elder daughter. His wife, his second 
daughter, his sister and her children, the poor of 
Stratford, his chief fellow-actors were all appropriately 
remembered. 

On April 23rd, 1616, he died. Two days later he 
was buried within the chancel of the Parish Church. 
A monument was soon after set up on the Church 
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walls, the main portion of which is a bust of the poet— 
probably the best representation of his appearance 
that has reached us. In 1670 Shakespeare’s last 
descendant died. 
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Berore proceeding to treat of the production of his 
plays—more truly the life of Shakespeare than the 
account of the London actor who was also a shrewd 
Stratford burgess which has hitherto occupied us,— 
it is necessary to clearly set before ourselves the 
_ development already attained by the drama at the 
date of his first connexion with the stage. 

Often perhaps too much stress has been laid upon 

: the part played by the old Miracle 
leva Plays and Moralities in the production 

of the Shakespearian Drama. They 

formed as it were the soil rather than the seed from 
which that form of literature sprang. Originating 
with the clergy in their desire for the instruction of 
the people, they soon passed under the management 
of trade-gilds, and became, after the institution in the 
fourteenth century of the great popular annual holi- 
day of Corpus Christi, the recognised form of urban 
entertainment. More and more as time went on did 
the religious element in them give place to the secular, 
and abstract allegorical dramatis persone to real. 
Thus was created that almost universal taste for 
theatrical exhibitions and that habit of attending 
them which go far to explain the vogue of the drama 
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in Elizabethan days. There can be no doubt that 
the ready acceptance of poor conventional devices 
for the representation of the heroic and supernatural 
in miracle-plays made possible to Shakespeare and 
his contemporaries the treatment of some of their 
themes, which their ‘furniture’ could not adequately 
set forth. To the conditions of their representation 
also may be traced the very human element so con- 
spicuous in the English drama, and the blending of 
the gravest matter with the comedy of low life which 
makes the plays of Shakespeare so true to life. The 
growing liberty of choice in subject, the nearer 
approach to literary form, the increased inventiveness 
and skill in the manipulation of plots marked by the 
transition from Miracle Play to Morality, show that 
there was life in this indigenous irregular drama 
which might have secured it a brilliant future, had it 
not perished under the shadow of a more vigorous 
rival. 

The golden days of the early reign of Henry VIII 
introduced another force. His gaiety 
and love of display led to the fashion 
of pageantry of many kinds. Side 
by side with the mummery and the Masque, a new 
importation from the carnivals of Italy, in which the 
King and courtiers themselves took part, we hear of 
Interludes, short dramatic sketches usually broadly 
humorous,or farcical, played before the Court in the 
intervals or at the close of banquets. Their origin in 
the Moralities was revealed chiefly by the ‘ moral’ 
more or less appropriately appended to them. ‘The 


The Inter- 
lude. 
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multiplication of these entertainments was neces- 
sarily followed by the growth of a profession devoted 
to their provision. Even Henry VII had found it 
needful to maintain a band of four players, but under 
his successors not merely the Court, but many noble 
households, too, kept a company of actors and a 
Master of the Revels. Thus arose a class dependent 
for their livelihood upon their power to entertain, 
naturally therefore cultivating the Interlude and other 
approved dramatic forms. 

But it was an age of learning, and, especially after 
Henry VIII’s youthful extravagance 
was checked, men sought to combine 
instruction with entertainment. in 
the Universities above all, but also wherever learning 
was patronised, the drama acquired a new function. 
The Latin drama had a high place in the studies of 
the time. The performance of the plays of the ancient 
dramatists was undertaken as a part of education—as 
in some of our public schools it is continued to this 
day. ‘Translations of these plays and of their Italian 
copies began to appear. Imitations of them, first in 
Latin and then in the vernacular, soon became com- 
mon. ‘hus arose a new type of English drama. Plau- 
tus and Terence became the examples for Comedy : 
Kuripides and Seneca—the artificial dramatist of the 
early Roman Empire—for Tragedy. The rules laid 
down by Aristotle and Horace for the drama of their 
days were regarded as binding on the English play- 
writers of Elizabethan days. Originally merely aca- 


The Classical 
Drama. 


demic exercises, these imitations of classical plays soon 
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found new scope. A schoolmaster would write such for 
the instruction of his pupils; a poet in search of a patron, 
for the entertainment of some noble; a reformer, to 
bring his views before some one powerful enough to give 
them weight; amateurs, simply for love of writing or 
for the exercise of their gifts. 

At Shakespeare’s birth then we might sum up the 
condition of affairs dramatic thus :— 


(1) The people, pervaded by a love of theatrical 
representation, are still mainly dependent for its 
satisfaction upon the Moralities and Mysteries per- 
formed by Gilds on the great festival-days. 


(2) In the households of the King and nobles 
are maintained companies of players, who, though they 
may occasionally be called upon to act in some play 
of a more or less definitely classical type, more usuaily 
entertain their master with interludes or longer repre- 
sentations of the same kind. 

(3) Inthe Universities and Schools plays of the 
classical type are constantly written and acted as 
academic exercises. 

In the story of the English drama during the 
earlier part of Hlizabeth’s reign the main feature is 
that the tendencies represented by these three state- 
ments were violently acting upon each other. 

In those years the academic influence upon the 

Court was continuous: Elizabeth’s 

Tore owncharacter, the intercourse between 

London and University circles, per- 

haps greater in those days than in our own, the 
RK 
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presence of John Lyly, the Oxford graduate, in the 
Court as an informal Master of the Revels, the con- 
stant employment of the children of the Royal Chapel 
schools in the entertainment of the Queen—all tended 
to bring the courtly stage under the academic in- 
fluence. On the other hand the traditions of the 
Masque and Interlude tended to preserve a greater 
liberty of treatment and of matter than the rules of 
the classical drama permitted. At the same time 
the drama, primarily intended for the noble house- 
hold or for the academy, began to spread to the 
people. The ‘Servants’ of Leicester, of Warwick 
and other nobles, companies of actors who had received 
from these noblemen the license without which they 
were liable to be punished as vagabonds, brought fhis 
new form of entertainment within reach of the public, 
acting in the courtyards of inns or elsewhere for such 
remuneration as they could thus gain. The Mysteries 
disappeared under this rivalry, the Moralities main- 
tained a precarious existence for a few decades more. 
But their influence lived on in the mould which they 
impressed upon the nascent drama. The mixture of 
tone, the wide range of subject, the vivid reproduction 
of scenes and characters of low life, which mark the 
Elizabethan drama, are absolutely unknown to the 
Seneca school which then prevailed in the academic 
world. In presenting itself for the suffrages of the 
populace, the drama had to comply with the popular 
demands. Not at once did the classical school wel- 
come popular plays, which most irregularly mingled 
comedy and tragedy, brought upon the stage men of 
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all ranks, placed persons of all times upon the stage 
in contemporary style, and trusted rather to variety 
and movement than to language and development of 
plot. But by 1580 the drama had become the com- 
mon form of entertainment, for citizen and courtier 
alike, and a national type was forming itself. Experi- 
ments after the fashion of Seneca like Gorboduc had 
failed. The Interlude and Morality were dead or 
dying. In place of all was arising a type which, while « 
borrowing from the classical drama the division into 
five Acts and into Scenes, and many lessons in the 
art of Plot and Poetry, retained the pointedness and 
humour of the Interlude, and the freedom of move- 
meut, the almost epic treatment, and the wealth of 
characterisation of the Miracle-Play. 

The type was still somewhat unshapely, bearing 
obvious marks of its composite origin. Fixed metre it 
had none, for example. Side by side might be found 
rhyming couplets of the old iambic heptameters 
(‘fourteeners,’ the metre of Macaulay’s Lays) : the 
doggrel anapestic tetrameters: stanzas of varying 
form: and even, in plays of the more classical type, 
such as Gorboduc, what claimed to be blank verse, 
which Surrey had introduced as the English equivalent 
of the statelier metres of Latin poetry. 

At this point a new divergence began. In the dec- 

ade of 1580 to 1590, a little band of 


eaters University men became conspicuous 
Wits. Yin the production of plays. Marlowe, 


Greene, Peele, Lodge and Nash were 
all men of genius, trained in classical literature, but 
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nearly all of them men of a Bohemian life. They 
brooght to their work a spirit of daring and of poetry 
hitherto wanting. If it often produced mere bombast 
and rant, it often struck forth verses of a force or 
charm never yet associated with the stage. If allusions 
to the classics from which they had learnt their art 
were too abundant in their verse, at least the classic 
ideal of form and beauty moulded it. And they were 
the first to show that for the British drama blank verse 
was the true medium. It was they who first applied 
blank verse to plays for the people. Marlowe’s ‘mighty 
line,’ which gave to blank verse at once a flexibility 
and a richness of sound unknown to it before, is 
usually treated as the pioneer of this revolution. But 
Peele’s smooth and gently flowing versification, at a 
still earlier date, deserves notice, and though Mar- 
lowe’s pre-eminent genius makes his influence the 
weightiest in this matter, that of the whole group was 
after some hesitation thrown into the same scale. 

To them, too, may be ascribed the origin of the 
English tragedy. Attempts had been made before, 
but the first tragedies that are still read except as 
curiosities are Marlowe’s Tamburlaine and Dr. Faustus. 
Passion has found an utterance. And the action takes 
place before the spectators instead of being merely 
reported tothem. The Greek devices of messenger and 
chorus lose their importance. The English drama for 
the first time attains to the level of poetry and 
claims for itself the service of energy and style. The 
appearance of Marlowe’s Tamburlaine about 1586 may 
be taken as marking the beginning of this revolution. 
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Such a movement could not fail to provoke opposi- 
tion. And the dramatists of the day fall into two 
classes according to their relation to it. 


Professional habits are always slow to change. 
Hitherto the plays acted by a Com- 
pany had usually been written by one 
of the Company. These actor-play- 
wrights clung tenaciously to their old ways, and con- 
tinued their doggrel and fourteeners, despite the 
example of Marlowe and Peele. To this class at first 
Shakespeare it would seem attached himself. The new 
movement gradually however overbore all resistance. 
Shakespeare yielded to the influence of Marlowe com- 
pletely for a time, though he soon was able to make: 
the lessons Marlowe had taught serve his own indi- 
viduality, combining in his mature work the freedom 
of style, the easy naturalness of language, the suit- 
ability for stage representation for which the actor- 
playwrights had contended, with the high ideal and 
stateliness and metrical appropriateness of Marlowe’s 
writing. 


The Actor- 
Playwrights. 


Greene, in addition to the support he finally gave to 
ag Marlowe's adoption of blank verse,, 
contributed himself other elements to: 
the development of the Elizabethan drama. It was. 
his authority perhaps above all that secured recogni- 
tion for the combination of the humorous and the 
serious in the same play. And to him may be traced 
the practice of weaving together into the same play 


two or more plots. But the honour of originating 
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this device he must share with Lyly, who also first 
showed the parts prose and songs sie legitimately 
play in the drama. 


The influence of the Italian imitations of the classical 
drama upon England has already been 
referred to. But the Kuglish drama 
owed more to Italy than this. That 
country was for four centuries the literary guide of 


Italian 
Influences. 


medizval Kurope, but at no time was its guidance 
recognised in England more than in the Sixteenth 
Century. The Italian drama was the first to break 
away from the leading-strings of antiquity, and there 
is evidence that in the light comedies of Florence and 
Siena Shakespeare found suggestion and inspiration. 
Two forms of the drama, the pastoral play and the 
tragicomedy, which we connect inseparably with 
Shakespeare’s name, the English stage borrowed direct 
from the Italian, where they originated about 1570. 

To two other forms of Italian literature the English 
drama owed more. The earlier of these in date of 
birth was the Tale or Novel. Boccaccio’s name natur- 
ally springs to our mind in this connexion, but he 
was but one—and indeed scarcely a typical one—of a 
great number of writers who set forth in a lively man- 
ner incidents of every kind. 

The second was the Romance, which, originating in 
France, had found its highest developments in the 
Romantic Epics of Ariosto and Tasso. The ground 
had heen well prepared. Among the ideals of chivalry, 
two especially had been carefully fostered—ambition 
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of exploits in arms, devotion to the lady-love. This 
latter was even unhealthily nurtured and popularised 
through the sentimentalism which from Petrarch’s 
days permeated so many parts of Italian literature, 
and which was an element common to the Romance 
and to many of the tales and novels already referred 
to. 

These tales and these Romances corresponded in 
Hlizabethan England to what we should call the read- 
ing of the age. Translations of them either direct 
or through the French were in the hands of the 
readers of the time. Their matter was repeated to those 
who could not read. Long before Shakespeare wrote 
Romeo and Juliet other playwrights had seen the dra- 
matic possibilities that lay within them. The Italian 
Novel became a favourite resource of writers in search 
of a plot. With its advantages this influence had its 
drawbacks. Sir Philip Sidney points out how under it 
the actor-playwrights produced dramasthat were want- 
ing in almost all that. distinguishes the drama. Taking 
as his model the classical type he contrasts the long 
stumbling progress of their romance-plays with the 
clearly defined movement of a true drama. With the 
unity that is given to the latter by the relation of every 
part to the catastrophe, the minor incidents treated by 
the way in the former and its digressions were ab- 
solutely incompatible. As with the other questions 
at issue between the actor and classicist schools of 
playwrights, this also was tending toa happy com- 
promise in the treatment of Marlowe and his group, 
before Shakespeare attained to any eminence upon 
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the English stage, and like them, too, it found in him 
its final solution.* 

Among the types of play already struck out by 
Shakespeare’s predecessors were two 
others in which his genius was after- 
wards to win some of its greatest triumphs—the 
Chronicle and the Classical Historical play. The exact 
origin of these it is hard to discover. ‘'he object of 
imparting instruction may well have contributed to it. 
At the same time the subjects bear a superficial resem- 
blance to the romances, which may have encouraged 
their dramatisation. The existence of these types must 
be included in Shakespeare’s debt to his predeces- 
sors. Chronicle-plays had long been in vogue when 
Marlowe’s Edward IT did for them what his other 
plays had done for Tragedy. From the treasure-house 
of dramatic resources contained in Ancient History 
Lyly, Lodge and many another had repeatedly drawn. 
But it was reserved for Shakespeare to show what 
might be accomplished on these lines by a dramatic 
genius who had steeped his mind in the narratives 
and picturesque language of Holinshed’s Chronicles 
(1577, 1587), and North’s Translation of Plutarch’s 
Dives (1580). 

* Not long ago on the London stage a revival of the old 
Romantic Play was attempted. Dramatisations of the stories: 
of King Arthur and Don Quixote which in their essential fea- 
tures were of this type had for a time some vogue. In contrast 
with the ordinary play which is concerned with the unravel- 
ling of a knot, and in which each character has its part in 
that unravelling, these were devoted rather to the relation 


of the story of a central »ersonage, minor personages as in 


real life entering intothe action and passing out of it only 
incidentally. 


Histories. 
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THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. 


Having now before us the framework of Shake- 
speare’s life and also the general character of the 
drama when he first became connected with the stage, 
we may turn to a consideration of his works, and at- 
tempt to trace the development of his mind as therein 
revealed. 

To this end it is essential that we should ascertain 
as far as possible the order of those works. This task 
might conceivably have been much greater than it is. 
For, as we have seen, plays were not at first regarded 
as literature. On the contrary they were treated as 
part of a theatrical Company’s stock in trade, to be 
jealously preserved for its exclusive use. Hence their 
authorised publication was usually delayed as long as. 
possible after their composition. During Shakespeare’s 
life few, if any, of his plays were published with 
his sanction. It is to the desire of his friends for his 
posthumous fame that we owe the collection and pub- 
lication seven years after his death of the plays which 
the Company with which he had been connected had 
hitherto kept in manuscript. The date of authorised 
publication therefore is of no assistance to us in fixing 
the chrovology of his plays. 

Fortunately for us however, though neither Shake- 

Evidences of  8Peare nor his Company gave his plays 
Date. to the press, others saw their interest 

1. Publication. jn doing so. Unscrupulous printers 
and others found means to turn the popularity of his 
plays as acted to their advantage. In one way or 
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another they obtained copies of some of the plays and 
printed them for sale. Eighteen plays* were thus 
given to the world—these editions being ¢ surreptitious 
or stolne’ as his friends complained. The date of 
‘such a pirated copy is manifestly of some guidance to 
us, though we cannot argue that the play was even 

recent when it was printed. 
Nor is other external evidence lacking. From 
notices in the diaries, and allusions or 


2. External = Guotations in the writings of contem- 


allusions. 
poraries we may often fix a point 


before which a play was produced. The most im- 
portant aid of this kind is derived from a work called 
Palladis Tamia published in 1598 by Francis Meres. 
In a chapter comparing English poets with those of 
‘Greece and Rome he writes as follows:—“ As the 
soule of Euphorbus was thought to live in Pythagoras, 
so the sweete wittie soule of Ovid lives in melli- 
fiuous. and honey-tongued Shakespeare; witnes his 
Venus and Adonis, his Lucrece, his sugred Sonnets 
among his private friends, &c.—As Plautus and Seneca 
are accounted the best for comedy and tragedy among 
the Latines, so Shakespeare among the English is 
the most excellent in both kinds for the stage; for 
comedy, witnes his Gentlemen of Verona, his Errors, 
his Love labors lost, his Love labors wonne, his 
Midsummer’s night dreame and his Merchant of 
Venice ; for tragedy, his Richard the 2, Richard the 3, 
Henry the 4, King John, Titus Andronicus and his 


* Including the ‘ Contention * and the ‘ True Tragedy’, the 
first drafts of 2 Henry VI and 3 Henry VI. 
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Romeo and Juliet.—As Hpius Stolo said that the 
Muses would speake with Plautus tongue, if they 
would speak Latin; so I say that the Muses would 
speak with Shakespeare’s fine filed phrase, if gs 
would speake English.” 

Since therefore the plays mentioned in this extract 
were already in existence in 1598, this date is one of 
the chief landmarks in the field of Shakespearian 
chronology. 

We are further aided by allusions in the plays of 


Shakespeare to outside events or to 
3. Internal 


allusions other works whose date is known. 


The reference in Henry V to Hssex’ 
absence in Ireland already mentioned and the quotation 
in As You Like It from Marlowe’s Hero and Leander 
may serve to illustrate this source of help. 

So far we are on safe ground. We step however 
upon what is less certain when we 

4. Higher siete 

peer Ty attempt to apply the principles of the 

‘higher criticism’ to the determin- 
ation of the dates of Shakespeare’s plays. These 
principles involve the examination of the spirit, 
language, style and versification of the plays, with 
a view to the discovery of the changes of the 
writer’s mind and habit at different periods, and the 
assignment of each play to the appropriate date, 
after comparing it with others in regard to these 
features. 

This criticism must take account both of the matter 
(a) Menta) 204 of the form of the plays. It will 
and Moral. endeavour to detect progress in power 
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ef characterisation, in the expression of passion, im 
constructive skill, in dramatic art. It will lay its 
finger upon differences of tone, of moral sensitiveness, 
of mental grasp. It will trace development in the 
knowledge of human character and of the world at 
large. Variation in these points may be conspicuous, 
though incapable of tabulation. 


Formal and metrical variations are scarcely less im- 
portant. Criticism must mark changes 

(b) Formal jin the diction and style, in the verse- 

(including 

Metrical). | Structure and metre of the plays. Of 
late special attention has been given 

_ to these last two points, and the Metrical tests have 


engrossed a disproportionate amount of scholars’ care. 


The main Metrical tests may be enumerated as 
follows :— 


(1) The use of doggrel and stanzas. 

(2) The proportion of rhyming lines. 

(3) The use of alexandrines—iambic hexameters. 

(4) The proportion of end-stopped iines, i.e., of lines 
where a pause in the sense coincides with the close of 
the line; as contrasted with run-on lines where the 


Sense passes on without a break from one line to the 


next. [This running-on is sometimes called enjambe- 
ment, | 


f.g. Now all the blessings 
Of a glad father compass thee about.— 
Tempest, V. i. 179, 180. 


(5) The proportion of ‘double endings,’ or femin~ 
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ime endings,’ %.e., where lines end in an extra syllable 
after the close of the fifth foot. 

E.g. A thing more made of malice than of duty. 

; 7 Cymbeline, III. v. 33. 


(6) The proportion of ‘ weak endings,’ 1.e., instances 
where the second half of the final foot (the fifth) of the 
line is a monosyllabic particle belonging in sense to 
the next line, and not strong enough to bear either 
emphasis or pause. 

E.g. The gods throw stones of sulphur on me, if 


That box I gave you was not thought by me 
A precious thing.—Cymbeline, V. v. 241—3. 


(7) The proportion of ‘ light endings. These are 
similar to weak endings, but in them the final mono- 
syllable is a rather stronger word, such as a Personal 
or Relative Pronoun, or an Auxiliary Verb. 

H.g. ‘The very instant that I saw you did 

My heart fly to your service.— 
Tempest, III. i. 64. 

Now the use of doggrel and stanzas and the predom- 
inance of rhyme were typical of the actor-playwright 
school which Marlowe’s influence destroyed. The 
frequent use of the alexandrine was a device of the 
earlier dramatists for variation of their metre when 
their blank verse was stiff through the prevalence of 
end-stopped lines. Run-on lines, double endings, weak 
endings, light endings are all innovations marking a 
growing mastery over blank verse and desire for 
liberty from the rigid rules which bound it in its 
earlier days. These tests then obviously furnish some 
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general guidance to the chronology of the plays.* 
This higher criticism has little difficulty in finding 


Tinsteats matter for its consideration. Noone 
on. | 
berg ae who compared, e.g., Love’s Labour 


Lost with The Tempest could fail to mark the differ- 
ence between the elaborately ornate style, the conceits | 
and classical allusions of the former and the directness 
of the latter ; nor to see in the latter an easier hand- 
ling of character and plot, a wider range of thought, 
observation, reflection and imagination, a profounder 
and maturer knowledge of life and a stronger feeling 
of its seriousness. _ 

The differences of form are no less obvious than’ 
those of style and matter. Rhyme is a marked fea- 
ture of Love’s Labour Lost. It contains stanzas of 
many forms. Even where blank verse is used, the 
lines are regular, not to say stiff, the pauses fall 
monotonously at the close of the lines, and speeches 
usually begin and end with complete lines. In The 
Tempest all these features are changed. Rhyme 
scarcely appears. Prose and blank verse divide the 


* Dr. Dowden has admirably summarised the results of the 
work of a host of Shakespearian critics in the following para- 
graph (Shakespeare—His Mind and Art, p. 59) :— 

‘As characteristic of (Shakespeare’s) early plays, we may 
notice (i) frequency of rhyme, in various arrangements ; (a) 
rhymed couplets; (6) rhymed quatrains ; (c) the sextain, con- 
sisting of an alternately rhyming quatrgin, followed by a 
couplet (the arrangement of the last lines of his sonnets) ; (ii) 
occurrence of rhymed doggrel verse in two forms; (a) very 
short lines, and (6) very long lines ; (iii) comparative infre- 
quency of the feminine (or double) ending; (iv) comparative 
infrequency of the weak-ending ; (v) comparative intrequency 
of the unstopped line; (vi) regular internal structure of the 
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play. The regularity of the iambic pentameter with: 
its steady beat is frequently varied, in almost every 
manner possible; the sentences pass over from line 
to line; the pause falls elsewhere as frequently as at 
the close of a line ; and speeches constantly begin and 
end in broken lines. These differences are so con- 
spicuous that we can scarcely be wrong in assigning 
the plays to different stages of Shakespeare’s life.. 
In themselves they furnish a presumption that The: 
Tempest is the later play, for they point to a more 
mature intellect, temper, judgment and taste, and a: 
greater mastery over blank verse in its production. 
This inference is confirmed by all external evidence. 
A pirated edition of Love’s Labour Lost is dated 1598.. 
In the same year Meres mentions it in his list of 
Shakespeare’s excellent comedies. On the other hand: 
The Tempest contains references to books published in 
1603 and probably to events of the year 1609, and no 
reference to it has been discovered of a time earlier 
than 1611. 

Moreover from what has been said about the pre- 
Shakespearian drama it will be clear that in the fea- 
tures in which Love’s Labour Lost differs most mark- 
line ; extra syllables seldom packed into the verse; (vii) fre- 
quency of classical allusions; (viii) frequency of puns and 
conceits; (ix) wit and imagery drawn out in detail to the 
point of exhaustion; (x) clowns who are, by comparison with 
the later comic characters, outstanding persons in the play 
told off specially for clownage; (xi) the presence of termag- 
ant or shrewish women; (xii) soliloquies addressed rather to 
the audience, (to explain the business of the piece or the 
motives of the actors), than to the speaker’s self ; (xiii) sym- 
metry in the grouping of persons.’ ‘To this may be added the 


less frequent use of prose and the less varied cadence of: the 
lines, 
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edly from The Tempest it resembles the earlier plays of 
the actor-playwright school. Thus by a combination 
of arguments based upon external evidence and criti- 
cal considerations we have separated a play of an 
early period and a play of a late period in Shake- 
speare’s dramatic career. ‘These are now at our com- 
mand as standards of comparison for others, and the 
resemblance in form, structure or spirit of any other 
play to either of these becomes entitled to considera- 
-tion in fixing its date. Starting thus from a few known 
points, we may complete in this way with some 
approximation to the truth the chronology of Shake- 
speare’s works. 
The combination of the lines of reasoning above 
referred to may be said to have pro- 
we Metrical = quced agreement among scholars in a 
est pressed ; ; 
too far: broad classification of the plays into 
three or four groups corresponding to 
different periods of the poet’s dramatic career. Some, 
however, not content with this, have endeavoured to 
fix the chronology in fuller detail, by applying too 
mechanically the Metrical Tests already described. 
-As compared with tests of matter, power and style 
‘these tests admit of arithmetical numeration. Any one, 
however lacking in critical insight, may count the 
‘number of run-on lines or double-endings in a play. 
‘It is far easier to say which of two plays has a greater 
, proportion of light-endings than which shows the more 
profound knowledge of life. And sometimes there has 
been a tendency to treat the different results obtained 
from two plays of the same group by such calculations 
as enable us to fix almost by rule of thumb the chrono- 
logical relation between them. This, however, is to 
misapply these important tests. If in one sense their 
results are definite, as being capable of tabulation, in 
another they are but the roughest representations of 
results. At best they are but indications of wsthetic 
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tendencies in the poet’s mind, and in using them we 

are applying material measures to mental states. 
Hence it is hazardous to argue that among the plays 
of any period the order of production may be ascer- 
tained by comparing percentages of the occurrence 
of certain marks. Thatin Rechard II. and The Comedy 
of Errors one-fifth of each play is in rhyme while in 
The Tempest and A Winter's Tale rhyme is practically 
absent may show that the two former belong to an 
early period in Shakespeare’s dramatic career. But. 
that the rhyming lines in Richard LJ. are 20 per cent. 
of the whole and in The Comedy of Errors are 2] per 
cent. surely cannot be relied on as proving the priority 
of either. The Metrical Test will also divide the plays. 
into two great classes, those in which the light-ending 
appears and those from which it is absent, but it is 
insufficient to decide whether The Tempest in which it: 
occurs 28 times in each 1,000 lines is earlier than 
Cymbeline, where on an average it is found in each 
1,000 lines 29 times. 

For these variations are the result of artistic feeling,. 
not of calculation. A peculiarity which at one period 
Shakespeare felt himself entitled to use only excep- 
tionally or not at all he came to regard asa legitimate 
device and then unconsciously to employ habitually. 
It is a question of style—and style rejects tabulation 
as an exact criterion of its development. With regard 
to rhyme, where, if anywhere, such numerical tests 
might have been expected to give sound results, 
the arithmetical school themselves have to confess 
that their percentages fail to afford more than the 
most general indications of date. 

The accompanying table* furnishes some of the 
data for tracing the gradual production of -Shake- 
speare’ s work, 

 * Based mainly upon the calculations of Fleay and Furni- 


vall. 
CG 
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Applying to the settlement of the chronology: of his 
yplays all the tests available to us, we find that they fall 
‘into four groupscorresponding roughly to four different 

periods in his dramatic career. Where literary con- 
-siderations form so large an element in the argument, 
it is often impossible to determine exactly the inter- 
relation of the various members of a group. It may 
also be that a play which on literary grounds claims 
to be counted as a member of some group was produced 
later than the rest of that group by a temporary rever- 
‘sion to an earlier type. Allowance being made for such 
elements of uncertainty, the following scheme may be 
accepted as an approximate representation of the 
order and date of Shakespeare’s Plays :— 

Period J.—APPRENTICESHIP. 


Love’s Labour Lost... 1591] Romeo and Juliet wf Spe 
Two Gentlemen of Verona.1591 | Rich I m 
Comedy of Hrrors vay: 2 cs me ny ee 
Bede Vb eek Re et ai eh A toe eae 
29 Henry VI. ... . 1592 | Titus Andronicus ... 1594 
3 Henry VI. ... —... 1592! King Jolin aot es OOM 
 Periop IJ.—Mature Art. 
Midsummer Night’s Sr ebOE TY LV ay. Soe a ys 3 
Dream ... 1594-5 | Merry Wives of Windsor. 1598 
Al's Well that “Ends 1596 Henry Vv. as _ 1599 
tty al bic Shrew .. pee ye ye Much Ado AboutNothing. 1600 
Merchant of Venice... 1596 | As You Like It . 1600 
memenry LV. . 1597 | Twelfth Night ... ig LOVE 
Periop IIJ.—Dsrrrer Passion. 
Julius Cesar... ... 1601 | Lear ue sre ... 1606 
pace SE ee 18 Timon of Athens 1607-8 
Troilus and Cressida . 3 
oy igh us " 1604 Pericles ... 03 . 1608 


Measure for Measure .  1604,| Antony and Cleopatra... 1608 
Macbeth ... a, 1605-6 | Coriolanus a . 1609 
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Periop 1V,.—SERENITY AND RECONCILIATION. 


Cymbeline yee ... 1610 | Tempest ... at -. LOLE 
Winter’s Tale ... ... 1611} Henry VIII. (perhaps 
left unfinished) ... 1611 


In the first period Shakespeare was only learning 

3 his art. His first work would seem ~ 
to be that of retouching the plays 
of others. As one of a company of actors he knows- 
the fashion of the day and follows it. Titus Androne- 
cus, for example, is the merest adaptation of an earlier 
play, and could only have been written by Shake- 
speare, when horror and mutilation held the stage. 
With the exception of Love’s Labour Lost, Romeo and 
Juliet, Richard I1f and Richard II, all the plays as- 
signed above to Period I were recastings of plays by 
other writers. Only gradually did Shakespeare find 
himself. At first he did not even place himself upon 
the lines of progress. His earliest comedy is in the 
style of the actor-playwrights, and it is only by degrees. 
that Shakespeare assimilates the lessons of Marlowe’s 
work. Mr. Swinburne speaks of ‘his evil angel,. 
rhyme, yielding step by step and note by note to the 
strong advance of that better genius who came to lead 
him into the loftier path of Marlowe.’ Ere the period 
closed, he had learnt that in History-play and Tragedy 
at any rate rhyme could not compete with blank verse. 
And he, who in his earliest work had shown himself an 
opponent of Marlowe, towards the end of the period has 
surrendered himself Wholly, as his Richard III. 
shows, to that great dramatist’s influence. It is 
probable that the turning-point is to be found half 


First Period. 
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way through the period, for not without reason it has 
been suggested that in 2 and 3 Henry VI. both poets 
were concerned. Shakespeare is throughout the 
period rather the poet than the dramatist. This was 
the period, it will be remembered, of his Poems, 
Venus and Adonis (1593) and Lucrece (1594), and the 
fact is suggestive. His Histories and Tragedies are 
rhetorical rather than dramatic, and his Comedies 
however exquisite want movement. But he has found 
his power. For one who at the age of thirty was the 
author of Romeo and Juliet and King John, Tragedy 
and History could have no task tvo great. 

The second period is that in which Shakespeare 

shows himself most thoroughly in com- 
bea wand of his powers. His apprentice- 
ship is over. He has stripped off the 
faults of youth and immaturity, and as yet has not 
been brought face to face with the existence of prob- 
lems or passions beyond his power of facile expression. 
The romance of life filled his mind ; the Spring was in 
his blood. At the same time he has learnt the secret— 
which neither Marlowe nor Jonson ever learnt—that 
no man is merely the embodiment of one quality or 
humour or passion. His characters have become 
living men and women, many-sided, not to be hit off 
in one word of description, nor narrowed:down to one 
interest. 

Hence to this stage belongs the perfection of 
romantic comedy and of bright history-drama ; for 
lucid style, buoyant spirits, and characterisation under 
its lighter aspects could go no further than in such 
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plays as Henry IV., Henry V., The Merchant of Venice 
and As You Like It. 

The third period of Shakespeare’s life produced 

those plays which have given him his 

Third Period. reputation as The Thinker. Alike in 
thought, passion, style, there is strain. The poet we 
feel is putting forth all his strength in a struggle with 
the mysteries and problems of life. The easy mastery 
of his second period is gone; he is attempting mightier 
tasks now—tasks not to be accomplished without 
supreme effort nor without some disorder or distortion. — 
This is most clearly marked in King Lear, in which 
passion and mystery are at their height. 

This is the period of Tragedy. The names of 
Hamlet, Othello, Lear and Macbeth suggest varied 
passions at high tension. In the historical plays of the 
period we find the same character. Passing from the 
English chronicles Shakespeare chooses as his subjects 
those large characters of Greek and Roman history 
whom the world has been fain to regard as the very 
embodiments of the various passions. Thus he pro- 
vided himself with what seemed a wider stage for the 
display of ambition or love or misanthropy than he 
could find in the England of the Plantagenets. This 
keenness and largeness of feeling shows itself even in 
the comedies of the period. Measure for Measure and 
Troilus and Cressida have none of the buoyancy of 
their predecessors. In both all the surroundings are 
depressing. The romance of life is absent or delusive. 
The world.is corrupt, good is weak, man and woman 
are faithless. Shakespeare himself was not insensible 
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to those temptations to misanthropy which he depicts 
as overwhelming Timon. 

In the fourth period he has been ‘ brought out into 
a large room.’ The oppressive atmo- 
sphere is below him ; the problems that 
haunted him have been laid; he has 
fought his doubts and gathered strength. Peace 
thas come to him through victory—battle-purchased. 
He has learnt the lesson that forgiveness and re- 
conciliation are the healing influences of life. He 
chooses for his subjects no longer the clashing of 
will with will, the unbending resolution of a high 
spirit, the persistent pursuit of revenge, but the 
victories of patience and of self-control and pardon. 
Neglecting Henry VIJI.—its doubtful position and the 
circumstances of its production permit this neglect— 
we may well see in Shakespeare’s last three plays, 
Cymbeline, The Winters Tale, and The Tempest, the 
wisdom learnt by an experience of life in many 
aspects —the knowledge, bought by many a defeat 
and by many a disillusionment, that far above all self- 
assertion and all triumphs of personal ambition or 
revenge are peace on earth, good-will to men. 

In this review of Shakespeare’s works no mention has 
yet been made of his Sonnets, thoueh 
many of them are unsurpassed in 
beauty of poetic style and fancy or in richness of 
thought. ‘There is much that is obscure about them, 
but what is known will throw light perhaps upon the 
development of Shakespeare’s work. Some at least of 
them were in existence in 1598, for Meres mentions 


Fourth 
Period. 
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Shakespeare’s ‘sugred sonnets among his private 
friends. That their production was spread over 
several years is clear from their subjects and from 
express statements within them. One relates to the 
events of the year 1603. They were not published 
till 1609—and then probably without their author’s” 
sanction. 

They form a miscellaneous collection with very 
little connexion or arrangement. Many of them seem 
to be merely exercises on conventional themes, accord~ 
ing to the fashion of the time. Some though perhaps 
having some slight basis of truth are equally conven- 
tional in form. The very ideas and conceits of many 
seem to be borrowed from French and Italian models. 
But there are others in which Shakespeare’s own voice 
may almost certainly be heard. In one group he pro- 
tests his devotion to a patron who may confidently be 
identified with Southampton, and expresses his appre- 
hension lest he should be supplanted by a rival in his 
favour. Elsewhere he gives expression to melancholy 
and remorse, laments the corruption of the age, and 
confesses penitently his own immorality. In certain 
of the Sonnets, which have no parallel in the writings 
of other Sonnetteers and bear a personal character 
and an actuality which cannot be overlooked, a revela- 
tion of the poet’s history is made. He has a mistress 
whom he describes as his ‘ worser spirit.’ He has a@ 
friend, ‘a man right fair, his ‘better angel’ His 
mistress corrupts his friend, and abandons her lover 
for him. ‘The poet reproaches his friend, but forgives 
him, 
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Thus the sonnets reveal to us some of the deep- 
waters through which Shakespeare passed and show 
us how he bought some of the experience which speaks: 
to us in his Plays. 

The dates of the sonnets unfortunately are un- 
known. Some have thought that the intrigue referred: 
to in the Sonnets belongs to the year 1594, that the 
blurred and sin-stained page of the poet’s life was 
closed in 1598 or 1599, and that the dismissal of 
Falstaff by Henry V. at the close of 2 Henry IV. 
marks Shakespeare’s definite break with the life of 
looseness, the ill results of which he had seen in 
Marlowe, Greene and others. Others are of opinion 
that we may trace in the tone of such plays as Measure 
jor Measure and Troilus and Cressida the gloom and 
bitterness born in him of the ‘hell of time’ into which 
his separation from his friend plunged him. If this be 
so, we can well understand the contrast between plays 
of the third and the fourth periods. Troilus is the 
product of a sinful soul, disillusioned and _ bitter ;: 
Cymbeline that of one which has escaped from the 
bonds of its sin, self-controlled, healed by pardon and 
sweetened by the love of what is pure. 

Whatever dates we may assign to the Saunats: 
looking back over Shakespeare’s, life as _ revealed 

to us mainly in its works, we can 

Retrospect. trace his progress from the harmony 

of superficial views of life through 
discord to the harmony of knowledge. In The Tempest 
(V.i. 183) Miranda, in her ignorance of the world,. 
seeing for the first time a company of men, exclaims: 
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‘How beauteous mankind is, O brave new world 
that has such people in it.’ Prospero who has tasted 
-of the wrongs and disorders of life has gained, by 
knowledge and self-mastery, a peace of mind that 
makes the world even richer to him than to her. 
Such a contrast is there between the poet of the 
earlier plays and the poet of the latest. The virtue of 
the latter is the virtue gained by conflict and established 
by victory. His wisdom is a true knowledge of 
dife that has faced its problems and met its doubts. 
His buoyancy is that of the man who has known the 
utmost that evil can do and from its defeat has assured 
himself in hope. His serenity is a peace that has 
conquered bitterness. His confidence rests not on an 
easy insensibility to sin, but on the eternal goodness 
and the mercy that pardons. Ina word, intensely 
human as he has shown himself throughout, sensitive 
to every influence that appeals to men, he comes forth 
from the test a man—to enjoy the peace of the victor, 
the knowledge of him who has learnt, the rest of the 
pardoned. 


THE THEATRE IN SHAKE- 
SPEARE’S TIME. 


To-day Shakespeare’s plays are read by multitudes 
who never see them on the stage, and not improbably 
they find their warmest appreciation among this class. 
But their form was moulded by the fact that they were 
written for stage presentation, and a knowledge of 
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the character of the theatre of Shakespeare’s days 
is almost indispensable for a full comprehension of 
his work. 

The development of the theatre during his life-time: 
—well-nigh from its infancy to its maturity—was so’ 
rapid that there is some difficulty in forming a picture 
which may accurately represent the theatre as it was: 
at any definite date. A general description, together 
with a rough statement of some of the changes, may 
however be attempted. 

At the date of Shakespeare’s birth there were 
probably no buildings appropriated 
to the performance of plays. As yet 
indeed the play had scarcely estab-- 
lished itself as a form of regular or popular entertain- 
ment. Its attraction and influence however are evi- 
denced by the fact that the Council had thought it 
necessary on Elizabeth’s accession to prohibit the 
performance of plays till they had assured themselves 
that there was no risk of any resistance to her author- 
ity which seditious plays might encourage. Lven 
when the country was settled, the profession was: 
hedged in by edicts forbidding plays to touch on 
politics or religion, and requiring that performances 
shovld be allowed only under license of the higher 
local authorities. Certain noblemen however secured 
general licenses for their private companies, and the 
profession became recognised. LHlizabeth’s love of 
amusement had its influence in this development. 
Her courtiers vied with one another in providing 
entertainment for ber, and from them the contagion 


The 
Players. 
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of the stage spread through the community. It is 
probable that never since then have the different 
classes of English society mingled so freely together 
as they did in Elizabeth’s days. Men lived out of 
doors as they do not to-day. The secluded home-life 
which is so marked a characteristic of England to-day 
was unknown then. Londoners took their meals 
together regularly at ordinaries and taverns. The 
houses of the great were open as they are not now. 
Noblemen had their followers who depended on them 
for maintenance and sustained their quarrels. Any 
‘man who brought news or could excite interest was 
welcome anywhere. And though the achievements of 
English enterprise show us what Elizabethans were 
capable of, it is probable that never were there in 
proportion more persons idle or with leisure, glad of 
any entertainment to wile away the day, than in the 
London of Shakespeare. Thus the social conditions 
of the age favoured the growth of play-going in many 
ways. The Companies of players accordingly soon 
found their profit ina wider field than their patrons’ 
households or the Court. They turned to the people 
and began to give public performances ; only how- 
ever to meet with opposition from the Common Council, 
the governing body of the City of London. 
In 1563 an outbreak of plague swept away over 
20,000 of the population, and the 
ee the Senge Common Council forbade all perform- 
ances as likely to spread the infection. 
The Corporation was Puritan in its tendencies, and 
looked with suspicion on the gathering of crowds at 
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the inns and taverns where the players acted, as 
tending to immorality and thieving. Their economic 
instincts were violated by the sight of good money 
being wasted on pley-going; they traced its disturb- 
_ ang effects upon their prentices; and noted how the 
processions of the players interfered with traffic. 
These causes of dislike, along with the fear of fire, 
and above all of the plague, led them to restrict play- 
acting as much as possible. Again and again in time 
of the plague it was prohibited within London. But 
in spite of all these difficulties the fashion grew. 
The Court and Privy Council encouraged it, even 
in defiance of the London Corporation. And by the 
time that Shakespeare left schoo] there were’ at least 
half a dozen places within the City where plays were 
constantly performed. Some at least of these were 
the courtyards of inns, fitted up temporarily or per- 
manently for the purpose. To keep a hold upon the 
growing movement, Parliament in 1571 passed an 
Act that actors unless they obtained a license from 
a peer of the realm or personage of higher degree 
were to be counted rogues and vagabonds. from 
1572 dates the first use of the word theatre in its 
modern sense. In 1575 a compromise was effected 
with the Common Council, by which it was provided 
that performances should be permitted in public play- 
houses within the City when the death-rate was below 
50 a week, subject to the requirement of a license and 
the contribution by the owners of the houses of half 
the profits towards the relief of the poor. The re- 
straints of the City Council upon acting within the 
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City led to the erection in 1576 of two play-houses: 
‘in the Fields’ just outside its limits. These were 
The Theatre and The Curtain, both North-east of the 
City. The actors had seen the advantage of organisa- 
tion and combination, and “Companies” had been 
formed under the patronage of various nobles. ‘I'he 
Karl of Leicester’s Company made the Theatre its 
headquarters, the Curtain became. that of the Lord 
Admiral’s. Opposition however still followed the 
players. In 1579 broke out a pamphlet-war con- 
cerning the influence of the stage,in which the attack 
was led by Stephen Gosson, who had been a dramatist 
himself. The Common Council continued to put every 
possible hindrance in the way of theatrical develop- 
ment, and even the Privy Council found it necessary 
at times to adopt repressive measures. ‘lhe two Com- 
panies above mentioned and others however main- 
tained their position. They were able to secure 
freedom for the practice of their art on the ground 
that their competence was necessary for the enter- 
tainment of the Queen. Shakespeare may perhaps, 
as it has been suggested, have had some connection 
at times with other Companies, but he was mainly and 
continuously associated with one. Of this the Earl of 
Leicester, till 1588, Lord Strange, afterwards the Karl 
of Derby, till 1594, the Lord Chamberlain, Lord 
Hunsdon, till 1596, his son, till 1603, and then King 
James I himself, were successively patrons. The re- 
putation of this Company was higher than that of 
any other. Besides Shakespeare, it contained Richard 
Burbage, the great tragedian, and William Kempe, 
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the great comedian of the day. Burbage’s father had 
built The Theatre, and it was here apparently that 
Shakespeare’s Company chiefly played at first. In 
1598 Burbage pulled it down and used the materials 
to build the famous Globe Theatre on Bankside, the 
southern shore of the Thames. From 1599 this was the 
headquarters of the Company. It was outside the juris- 
diction of the authorities of the City, London proper 
being bounded on the South by the river. But it was 
easily accessible by boat, the river being then the 
great thoroughfare and boats the most commoa 
vehicles. The convenience of asite on the south 
bank of the river had been proved by 
The Roseand The Swan, erected in 1592 
and 1596 respectively ; and the migration of Burbage 
was soon followed by that of the rival Company under 
Alleyn from The Curtain to The Fortune, in the same 
direction. All these were regarded as private theatres. 
The Globe was circular or octagonal in plan. In con- 
struction it followed the form of an inn-yard rather 
than of the classical amphitheatre, the galleries being 
arranged in three storeys one over the other, like the 
different ‘ floors’ of an inn. These were covered by a 
thatched roof, but the rest of the house was open 
to the sky. Atone end ‘of the floor was the stage, 
which was slightly raised upon timber supports. At 
‘its back was the actors’ room. ‘The whole was built 
of wood and lath and plaster, exposing it to the con- 
flagration which destroyed itin 1613, The size of The 
Fortune, 80 feet square outside, 55 inside, may give 
us some indication of that of The Globe. The sign 
D 
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of the latter was Atlas supporting the globe, or 
‘ Hercules and his load’ (Hamlet, II. 2. 379). 

As regards the scenery there is considerable con- 
troversy. Some, emphasizing certain 
satirical criticisms of Sidney and other 
Classicists, have maintained that Elizabethan theatres 
were almost devoid of stage property. They have 
drawn a picture of performances in which almost the 
only assistance to the spectator’s imagination was a 
board on which was chalked the name of the place 
where the action was supposed to be passing. But this 
view can scarcely be defended. Itis known that in the 
earlier years of Elizabeth’s reign the Queen’s Yeoman 
of the Revels kept an ‘ Acting-Box’ in which were 
stored masks, dresses, and other apparatus for giving 
verisimilitude to the Masques and pageants of the 
Court, and that, as occasion required, its contents were 
hired out to students and others all over the country. 
Indeed the house bought by Burbage at Blackfriars’ 
was this very store. It can scarcely be doubted that 
though no oné was more conscious of its inadequacy 
than Shakespeare (see Prologue to Henry V), scenery 
not ouly fixed but movable was used as profusely as 
possible during the latter part at least of his con- 
nexion with the stage. ‘There were certainly trap- 
doors. A survival of the old inn-yard days when the 
inn-window overlooked the stage was the existence of 
a smaller stage at the back of the stage proper and 
raised above it, on which might be presented inter- 
ludes like that in The Tempest or from which actors 
might speak as from balconies or battlements. In 
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front of the stage were curtains, drawn from the sides. 
The stage-floor was covered with rushes. Sometimes 
if a tragedy was enacted, the theatre or at least the 
stage was hung with black. 
A performance was advertised beforehand by bills 
in the city, and during its continuance 
The es by a flag onthe roof. Three ‘ flour- 
ishes’ of a trumpet heralded the open- 
ing of the performance. If there was a_ prologue it 
was then delivered, convention requiring that the actor 
should assume for this purpose a black velvet cloak. 
The female parts were played by boys, no woman being 
allowed on the English stage till after the Restora- 
tion. Between the acts a band played, the clown jested, 
and the audience fell to eating, card-playing and 
smoking. When Shakespeare first came to London 
it was customary for the clown or comedian to remain 
on the stage during the acts, and eke out the author’s 
wit by his own extempore jokes or even converse with 
the audience, but with the growth of the drama this 
barbarism died out (see Hamlet, III. 2. 48). At the 
close, an epilogue might be delivered by one of the 
actors, and finally all knelt upon the stage and joined 
in a prayer for the movarch or patron of the Company. 
Performances at first were allowed only on Sunday, 
and then only after even-song was over. But the 
former restriction soon became a dead letter. The 
Sunday plays were an abomination to the Puritans 
who called them ‘ the devil’s services.’ Later attempts 
to prevent by law Friday and Saturday perform- 
ances also failed. But though performances soon 
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became daily, they appear to have seldom commenced 
till the ‘evening’ service in the churches was over- 
Three o’clock seems to have been a usual time for 
commencing. In public play-houses no lights were 
allowed. In private theatres also the performance 
geverally was from about three to five or six, for 
the crowds from the city would wish to return before 
dark ; but we read of performances inthese later in 
the evening, when the theatres were lit by candles or 
oil. 
_ Almost every class was represented in the audiences. 
The young men of fashion were allowed 
re eae: seats upon the stage where they showed 
. off their dress and manners to the 
world. Ladies came masked. Citizens were there 
with their wives. Their prentices made the theatres 
their resort too constantly for their masters’ satisfac- 
tion. The taste for the theatre seemed an almost 
universal mania. The population of London then may 
be estimated at an eighth of a million ; yet it has been 
calculated that in James I’s reign the city contained as 
many theatres as it does now when its population 
is almost forty times as large. It was stated that 
‘between March and July 1592, ten thousand people 
saw the First Part of Henry VI.’ During Elizabeth’s 
reign the prices of admission ranged from a penny 
to a shilling, but the maximum seems to have risen 
soon after. Sixpence seems to have been the usual 
price for the city respectability. Twopence admitted 
to the top gallery, and a penny to the floor, where 
‘the groundlings’ stood as best they could, crowded 
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in front of the stage. A continental visitor estimated a 
night’s takings at £10 or £12, ‘ particularly if they act 
anything new, when people have to pay double.’ 

Originally the players as we have seen were the 

‘servants’ of some nobleman and must 
The Company. have been paid by him. The oppo- 
nents of the stage reprobated the idea of making 
acting a ‘ trade,’ but with the growth of its popularity 
the Companies would probably find in the custom of 
the public a more profitable soarce of income than 
in the generosity of their patron. Especially when 
a number of actors combined to build a theatre 
would the commercia] side of their profession become 
marked. 

This aspect of the matter cannot be better described 
than in the words of Miss Bateson (Social Hngland, 
IfI. 570) :—‘‘ The averge daily expenditure on a 
dramatic performance has been estimated at forty-five 
shillings ; a new play was known to cost £6 13s. 4d., 
though a private theatre would be willing to give 
double that amount. The data concerning actors’ 
salaries are not precise, but it appears that the tak- 
ings were divided into shares and fractions of shares ; 
the master-sharers or proprietors of the theatre gota 
certain proportion of shares, others three-quarter or 
half shares, and the poorest actors or hirelings about 
6s. a week, according to Gosson’s ‘ School of Abuse,’ 
1579. Malone estimated that a good actor might get 
£90 a year (an outside estimate). Sweet bully Bottom’s 
‘Sixpence a day in Pyramus or nothing’ was to be a 
pension for life, such as Preston got from the ueen 
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for his acting in the play of Dido, at King’s Colloge, 
Cambridge.” 

From time to time these Companies went on tour. 
In 1601 it would seem that being excluded from 
any share in the Christmas festivities of the court, 
for their support of Essex’ rising, and suffering from 
the competition of the child actors of the Chapels 
Royal, Shakespeare’s Company travelled extensively, 
even as far north, ithas been argued, as Aberdeen. 
(Hamlet, IJ. 2. 343). Sometimes groups of English 
actors visited the Continent. It is known for example 
that before Shakespeare joined it some members of his 
Company acted at Elsinore in Denmark. 

From the very first a strict censorship of plays was 
maintained. To the Master of the 
Revels fell this duty, but in 1581 a 
clergyman was associated with him for the better 
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prevention of offences against morality or religion. 
In 1603 was passed an Act to prevent the abuses of 
players, aimed against the profanity and personalities 
which were invading the stage. The Puritans com- 
plained with reason of the attacks upon them in the 
plays of the period—Shakespeare’s are a remarkable 
exception—and continued their censures of play-going 
and play-acting. The Histriomastia of Williain Prynne 
(1633) and the closing of theatres under the Common- 
wealth may be regarded as expressions of the same 
Puritan spirit which prompted the Common Council 
of Elizabeth’s days to oppose the extension of playing 
in London. 
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Shakespearian Criticism is of two kinds—textual 
and literary. These have often, perhaps usually, over- 
lapped, but in this short sketch it may be convenient 
to treat them separately. 


l—Textual. 
The textual criticism may be dealt with first. The 
story of the text of Shakespeare begins 
with the Quartos. These were editions 
of single plays in quarto form, priced at sixpence each- 
Including Othello, which was first printed in 1622, 
seventeen plays were thus produced before any 
collected edition was publislied. The character of 
these Quartos as they were called is uncertain. Some 
of them appear to have been printed from the 
poet’s own manuscripts. Some are manifestly very 
imperfect, and would seem to be based on the notes 
of some spectator, eked out from surreptitious perusal 
of the prompter’s copy or of some of the actors’ 
parts. It has even been suggested that the note- 
taker’s gaps were supplied by some hired versifier, 
but this is doubtful. In some cases (e.g., Hamlet) 
it seems asif a publisher after pirating a play came 
to terms with the Company and with their assistance 
issued a revised edition. Probably after 1600 the 
poet himself sanctioned the publication of none 
of his plays, and from about 1604-5 it would seem 
that his Company exercised special care to prevent 
their monopoly of them from being invaded. [or 
few new plays after that date appeared in Quarto. 


The Quartos. 
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Some of those already published in this form however 
passed through edition after edition, even after the 


official collection had appeared. Thus between 1597 
and 1684 eight Quarto editions of King Richard III 
saw the light ; and Quartos of The Merchant of Venice 
and King Lear appeared as late as 1652 and 1655 re- 
spectively. 

In 1623, in order as they said ‘ to keepthe memory of 
so worthy a friend and fellow alive as 
was our Shakespeare,’ John Heminge 
and Henry Condell, two members of the Company to 
which he had belonged, published a collection of 36 
of his plays—all those now usually included among 
his works except Pericles. This omission is note- 
worthy as the play had already been published in a 
quarto. The suggestion seems to have come from a 
syndicate of publishers, most of whom had already 
made profit out of pirated editions of Shakespeare’s 
plays or poems. This edition from its form is known 
as the First Fotto. It was dedicated to the Earls of 
Pembroke and Montgomery, who had shown their 
high appreciation of the plays as acted. The editors 
denounce earlier editions—the Quartos—as ‘ stolen 
and surreptitious copies maimed and deformed by the 
frauds of injurious impostors that exposed them,’ but 
in some cases they follow the text of the Quartos. This 
is the most important edition of the plays. Twenty 
plays were now published for the firsttime. To it the 
world owes the possession of such master-pieces as The 
Tempest, As You Like It, Julius Casar, Macbeth, 
Cymbeline. The volume was sold fora pound. The 
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Sreconp Forio was published in 1632 and was a reprint 
with some improvement and some misprints of the First, 
The Turd Forto followed in 1663 and 1664, In this 
Pericles, and six other plays, wrongly attributed to 
Shakespeare, found room. The Fourts Fonio, pub- 
lished in 1685, followed tbe Third withsomealterations 
for the better or for the worse. 

With the publication in 1709 by the dramatist 

Nicholas Rowe of his edition of 
ny: Shakespeare's plays for popular read- 
ing began thelong series of emen- 
datory editions. Unfortunately he based his text on 
the Fourth Folio, which was in many respects the 
worst, but he removed some of its corruptions and 
made some sensible conjectures. He inserted lists of 
the dramatis personx, and revised the division into 
Acts and Scenes, His object was to make Shakespeare 
better known, by presenting to the public a fair text 
of the plays and a sketch of his life. To compare the 
old editions and publish a critical edition of the text 
was beyond his aim. 

This was the work which Pope claimed to have done 
(1725,. He was the first to collate the Folios and Quar- 
tos. Painstaking research was not Pope’s forte, and his 
merit lies rather in the idea than in its realisation. 
His treatment of the Quartos was arbitrary. He in- 
cluded or omitted their readings according to his own 
judgment of what was appropriate. He modernised 
and ‘emended’ without restraint, applying his own 
‘correct’? theories of language and versification to — 


Shakespeare’s lines. 
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Pope thus left to others the real foundation of a crit- 
ical school of Shakespearian students. His place 
was taken by Lewis Theobald, who, having shown in 
his Shakespeare Restored (1726) how far Pope’s work 
differed from his professions, published in 1733 his 
ownepoch-making edition of Shakespeare. He brought 
to his task great industry, acute insight, and a con- 
siderable knowledge of the history cf the English 
language and of Elizabethan literature. He set him- 
self to treat Shakespeare as if he were a ‘ corrupt clas- 
sic,’ to collate the early copies of the plays and to 
restore therefrom the original text. Making the First 
Folio andthe Quartos his mainauthorities, he professed 
to make no conjecture except where they could be 
shown to becorrupt. If too often he satisfied himself 
too easily of their corruptness, his conjectures are 
always acute and in many instances have been univer- 
sally adopted. 

Sir Thomas Hanmer, the next editor (1744), was 
an amateur who contributed little but a few con- 
jectures to the growing study. And Bishop Warbur- 
ton (1747) was prevented by his innate arrogance from 
adding to it anything of value but the influence of his 
reputation as (would-be) Dictator of the Literary 
World. Dr. Johnson (1756-1765) as might have been 
expected followed so far as his physical defects per- 
mitted him the methods of Theobald, though his con- 
servative instinct led him—often with success—to 
defend many original readings whivh thut brilliant con- 
jecturer had treated as corrupt. 

A great step forward is marked by the next name 
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on the list of editors—Edward Capell. From 1745 
onwards he worked at his task, making no sign till in 
1768 he produced his Text of the plays, which was 
followed in 1774 and (after his death) in 1783 by a 
wealth of comment and illustration. He devoted 
himself especially to the Quartos, seeing in them sur- 
reptitious copies of genuine manuscripts. All of them 
he collated, and upon them he based his text. Hither- 
to whatever emendations they might introduce, all the 
editors had made the text of Rowe their starting-point. 
Capell set the example of going back to the original 
copies for this. He was the first to trace the relation of 
the Folios to the Quartos. He,too,wasthe first tocollect 
and publish any of the books from which Shakespeare 
derived his plots and other writings which influenced 
his work. And he, too, was the first to set forth the 
principles of the versification of Shakespeare, thus 
checking the zrowth of such conjectural emendation 
as Pope’s metrical canons had led him to adopt. 

Almost all subsequent textual criticism of Shake- 
speare has been onthe lines laid down by Theobald 
and Capell. Capell’s ideas were borrowed by George 
Steevens, who reprinted twenty of the Quartos and in 
collaboration with Johnson published in 1773 an edi- 
tion which was for long regarded asthe standard. But 
when Steevens in 1793 published an edition of his own 
he denounced ‘servile and timid adherence to the 
ancient copies’ and indulged in a license of alteration 
which contrasted strangely with his earlier conser- 
vatism. 

A less brilliant but equally industrious and more 
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trastworthy critic was Edward Malone. Besides set- 
ting the example of attempting to ascertain the chrono- 
logy of the plays and confuting an outrageous attempt 
by a certain W. H. Ireland to foist upon the literary 
world as Shakespeare’s a body of forgeries, Malone 
did much to advance the textual criticism of his author. 
While insisting on the importance of the Quartos, he 
defined more clearly the relations of the Folios to one 
another, made better use of the first Folio than any 
previous editor, and worked out a text (1790) superior 
to any yet attained. The Variorum Hdition of 1821, 
which, though published after his death by his friend 
Boswell, the son of the great biographer, is practically 
Malone’swork compiled from many sources, stillretains 
its value despite thelabours of so many scholarsduring 
eighty years. 

Throughout this country the work of criticism has 
continued, but without any feature that calls for 
special remark. The chief English editors have been 
Chalmers (1805), Singer (1826), Knight (1843), Collier 
(1844) and (1853),Dyce (1857), Staunton (1860), Marsh 
(1864), Halliwell (1865), Wordsworth (1883), and 
Clark and Wright to whom we owe the splendid Cam- 
bridge Edition of 1863-6 (revised lately) and 
the popular Globe Edition (1874). Bowdler by his 
Family Edition (1818) added a new word to our 
language—bowdlerise, to expurgate. The Cambridge 
Hditions deservedly hold the highest rank. 

In America, Grant White (1860), Hudson (1857 and 
1881) and Rolfe (1884) have contributed emendations 
more or less happy, while Mr. Furness has set before 
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himself the laudable ambition of superseding the work 
of Malone by the gradual production of all the plays 
in a ‘ New Variorum Shakespeare.’ The text of Pro- 
fessor Delius, a German worshipper of Shakespeare 
(1865), was not unjustly selected for what was long 
perhaps the mostly widely used popular edition of the 
poet’s works—the Leopold Shakspere (1877). 

Despite all that has been done by these and other 
scholors, the text of Shakespeare still presents many a 
crux. Its peculiar history, and the joy of tracking a 
mind like that of Shakespeare’s even in the smallest 
detail will probably render the textual criticism of his. 
plays a pursuit attractive and stimulating to scholars 
as long as the English language lasts. 


i1.—Literary. 


The story of the literary criticism of Shakespeare 
is very largely that of the victory of appreciation over 
the restraints of a mistaken science. From the very 
first the poet’s power was felt; his plays however 
defied the established canons of dramatic art. Thus. 
it was with Shakespeare as it has been with certain 
painters—he charmed critics in spite of their ‘ cul- 
ture,’ 

In his own age thought was free. Elizabethan 

literature was one spontaneous out- 

Contemporary burst of the emotions or thought: 
appreciation of he 

akespeare. overflowing the carefully fixed limits 

of pedantry. As poets sang because 

they could not but sing, so hearers and reader 

appreciated without asking themselves whether by 
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the canons of art they ought to. The idea that ino 
his own day Shakespeare was neglected is on the 
surface of it false. No playright attained to so 
considerable a fortune ; of no other were the plays so 
often published ; the few notes extant on the matter 
show that their representations were largely attended ; 
the praise of writers like Jonson is on record. If, as 
would naturally happen, the changing fashions of the 
stage diminished the frequency with which his plays 
were performed in the generation after his death, we 
know that these performances found favour with 
cultured men as far apart as Charles] and John 
Milton ; and there is proof that the plays were 
gaining a recognised rank as literary classics. All 
Puritans had not Milton’s tastes, and during the 
Puritan rule Shakespeare with other dramatists passed 
into neglect. But with Charles II Shakespeare, too, 
returned, and the frequent references 
in the diaries of the time to perform- 
ances of his plays show that the theat- 
rical world of the Restoration period recognised his 
genius and the attractiveness of his name. To suit the 
debased tastes or the pretentious criticism of the age 
his plays might be altered or recast, but even this isa 
tribute to the power of the originals. It is scarcely 
necessary to state that from that time to this, Shake- 
speare’s attraction for the thougtful 
Shakespeare has known no cessation. ‘To play the 
on the Stage. ep: : 
leading parts of Shakespeare has ever 
been regarded as the crown of an actor’s art. The tra. 
ditional Shakespeare-worship of the stage has been 
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handed downthrougha chainof consummate tragedians 
and comedians—Betterton, Wilks, Macklin, Garrick, 
Kemble, Mrs. Siddons, Kean, and Macready—to our 
own contemporaries, Irving in England, Edwin Booth 
in America, Salviniin Italy. Theatrical representation 
has however been but an inadequate criterion of 
the place of Shakespeare in the esteem of men. 
Theatrical managers have sometimes complained that 
Shakespeare spells ruin, and there are obvious reasons 
in the absence from Shakespearian revivals of the 
novelty and sensation so dear to the majority of 
habitual theatre-goers, and in the large expenditure 
requisite for worthily mounting and presenting his 
master-pieces why this has often been the case. On 
the one hand, those of low tastes want something new ; 
on the other, the cultured are exacting when a Shake- 
Spearian play is produced. 

But even when Shakespeare has been least popular 
on the stage he has been the compan- 
ion and guide of the thoughtful and 
cultured. To-day the reverence for 
him is greater than ever. The Puritan distaste for 
the drama which still is strong in the middle classes 
of England makes an exception in his favour. Indeed 
tothat element in English society perhaps above all 
is Shakespeare a name to conjure with. 

The thoughtful at least of the community therefore 
may be said to have come, generation after genera- 
tion, under the master’s spell. 

They have not been allowed however to admire 
without justifying their admiration. 


Shakespeare 
as Literature. 
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If Shakespeare’s contemporaries did not ask them- 

The French Selves whether astriking play was 
School of Crit- scientific or not, their grand-children 
eee) did. With the Restoration came in 
the literary criticism of the France of Louis XIV> 
a belated revival of the critical ideas of Aristotle and 
Horace. The French dramas were imitations of those 
of Seneca. The French critics insisted thatevery play 
must observe the unities of time and place and action 
prescribed by Aristotle, and in other points conform 
to classical usage. France at that time set the tone 
for Europe, and many English critics fell into the er- 
rors of their French guides. Plays so popular as Shake- 
speare’s could not hope to escape critical examination, 
They were found to be conspicuous offenders against 
dramatic correctness. Their emotional effects were 
unconventional ; they aimed less at the rhetorical than 
at a representation of actual life ; their workmanship as 
regards detail was often careless. They disregarded 
the unities ;they most irregularly combined tragedy 
and comedy ; and they did not deal out poetical justice. 
Critics of the French School could only see in the 
popularity of Shakespeare a glaring instance of the 
perversity of popular ignorance—the most flagrant 
illustration of what is now called Philistinism. To 
such an extreme did this feeling carry some that they 
came to see no good points in Shakespeare at all. 

A typical critic of this school was Thomas Rymer 
(1678) regarded as the first critic of his day. He saw 
nothing but the incoherent ravings of a turned brain 
in Shakespeare’s tragedies. Othello which he called 
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the best of them he described as ‘a bloody farce, 
without salt or savour.’ Even Portia was ‘ but one 
remove from a natural.’ 

More representative however of English culture was 
‘glorious John’ Dryden. I'or the genius of Shake- 
speare he had profound reverence. He recognised in 
him ‘the largest and most comprehensive soul of all 
modern and, perhaps, ancient poets.’ ‘ When he de- 
scribes anything you more than see it, you feel it too,’ 
He extols his characterisation as unequalled. To Dryden 
Shakespeare is the incomparable poet. Yet he can 
scarcely forgive him for his breach of the unities. 
This brings all Shakespeare’s Historical Plays under 
his ban. He finds fault with his language, accusing 
him of obscurity and bombast, and laments his use of 
blank verse instead of rhyme. 

Rowe, in his Preface to his edition of Shakespeare, 
treats his departures from the rules of dramatic art as 
defects, for which excuse however may be made on the 
ground that he was a genius who owed nothing to art, 
everything to nature, and that he lived in a rude and 
ignorant age. 

Judged by some of his sayings Pope would deserve 
high credit as the pioneer of a better era in Shakespear- 
ian criticism. ‘Shakespeare,’ said he, ‘is not so much 
an imitator as an instrument of Nature.’ He could 
even defend his breach of the unities. ‘To judge of 
Shakespeare by Aristotle’s rules is like trying a man 
by the laws of one country who acted under those of 
another.’ But he felt it necessary to offer for much 
that Shakespeare had written the excuse that it was 
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written to hit the low taste of his audiences. His 
tragedy he dismisses as unnatural, and his comedy he 
declares to be marred by buffoonery. Pope’s friend 
Warburton expressed in his own vehement style his 
disapproval of Shakespeare’s departure from classical 
ideals, especially in the mingling of comic scenes with 
tragedy. 

This school found its climax in Voltaire, the great 
French littérateur, who during his stay in England, 
from 1726 to 1729, made himself acquainted with 
the Klizabethan drama. His admiration of Shake- 
speare’s genius did much to make his works known on 
the continent. His unbiassed opinion appears in a 
preface to his play of Brutus. Referring to Shake- 
speare’s Julius Cesar, he criticises its ‘ barbarous 
irregularities,’ but expresses his surprise that ‘ there 
are not more in a work written in an age of ignorance 
by one who did not even know Latin and had only his 
own genius to guide him.’ The bringing upon the 
stage of crowds of artisans and plebeians jarred 
upon his French taste, and Shakespeare’s love scenes 
seemed to him to border sometimes on debauchery. 
Bat when his introduction of Shakespeare to the 
Parisian world of letters led to the rise of a school of 
Shakespearian dramatists in France, Voltaire turned 
upon it for its want of discrimination, denounced 
Shakespeare’s ignorance of dramatic rules and his 
vulgarity, and described his works as a huge dunghill 
in which a few pearls might be found, and as spring- 
ing from ‘the imagination of a drunken savage.’ 
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But the French school was losing its hold of the 
public. Addison and Steele and their 
friends had already given expression 
toa more liberal admiration of Shakespeare. And 
not the least of the claims of Dr. Johnson to the rank 
he holds in the annals of literature is the power and 
success with which he defended Shakespeare’s neglect 
of the unities of time and place. ‘ Since the spectators 
are always in their senses and know from the first act 
to the last that the stage is only a stage,’ since they 
are called on consciously to exercise their imagination 
throughout, since at one time they are bidden to 
imagine themselves in ‘the palace of the Ptolemies,’ 
why may they not half an hour after imagine them- 
selves at Actium ? Similarly his common sense swept 
away the fallacy that Shakespeare, because he was a 
genius, owed nothing to training and study. He 
rightly defended Shakespeare’s mixture of comic and 
tragic scenes by the example of life itself. Yet he 
found fault with Shakespeare for neglecting poetic 
justice, though observation might have shown him 
that Shakespeare here also was not untrue to life. 
Johnson’s influence in the world of letters established 
the supremacy of Shakespeare beyond dispute. From 
his day to ours the chorus of appreciation has been 
constantly growing in power. No doubt much of the 
eulogy passed upon the poet’s work has been con- 
ventional and indiscriminate. But studied as_ that 
work has been in almost every aspect by competent 
erities, it has evoked the praise of unapproached and 
unapproachable excellence in almost all its features. 


Johnson. 
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An early example of these Shakespearian studies 
is the examination of Shakespeare’s 
use of the ‘ Praeternatural’ by Mrs, 
Montagu, a follower of Johnson (1769), 
The analysis of Shakespeare’s characters—now so well 
recognised a part of Shakespearian criticism—may 
be said to have really begun with Morgann’s Essay on 
Falstaff’ (1777). William Richardson (1797), Mrs. 
Jameson (1832), Lady Martin (1885), and Gervinus 
(trans. 1863) have each in their day contributed to 
this department. — 

At the beginning of this century arose in England a 
group of Shakespearian students who gave a new 
meaning to criticism. With them it became the 


The New Cri- 
ticism. 


sympathetic appreciation of an author, discovering his 
meaning, revealing his thoughts, and unfolding his 
ideas.. Critics of this kind are less judges of a poet 
than guides to his mind; and under their Jeading 
readers find ever new beanty in their author. At the 
head of this group was Coleridge, but scarcely less 
stimulating was the influence of Hazlitt and Lamb. 

Goethe’s examination of Hamlet marks an epoch. 
It practically inangurated the psychological study of 
Shakespeare, and it created the Shakespeare-mania, 
as it hus been called, in Germany. _ 

English criticism during the last quarter-century 
has been mainly directed to the determination of the 
order of the plays, and as a resnlt the tracing of 
the development of Shakespeare’s mind and genius. 
Mleay, Furnivall and Dowden are, perhaps, the chief 
workers in this field, 
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textual question is then taken up at the point 
where Shakespeare’s intervention is attested by 
dated documents. It will be well to keep 
the following questions in mind: (1) How many 
versions of the story had Shakespeare before 
him in composing Hamlet? (2) Was there an 
earlier play on the same subject current in 
England before Shakespeare’s, and if so, how 
much, if any, of that play is embodied in any of 
the versions of the Shakespearean Hamlet? (3) 
When did Shakespeare first begin to handle the 
subject dramatically? (4) What is the relation 
between the First and Second Quartos and the 
First Folio ?—It may here at once be stated that 
the modern text is made up of a combination of 
the Second Quarto (1604) with the First Folio 
(1623). The three texts are often denoted 
respectively Q1, Q2, and FI. 


SOURCE OF THE PLOT. 


) 3. Thestory of Hamlet first appears in the 
Latin Mistoma Danica of Saxo 
Grammaticus (‘the Scholar’), a 
Danish writer who lived at the close of the 12th 
century. Here we find the outline of the plot. 
Horwendil and Feng are brothers appointed by 
Roric, King of Denmark, to succeed their father 
as Governors of the province of Jutland. 
Horwendil, a mighty pirate, engages Koll, King 
of Norway, in single combat on an island, slays 
him, and by presenting the spoils to Roric so 
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wins his favour that he is rewarded with the 
hand of the King’s daughter, Gerutha, by whom 
he has a son Amleth. Feng, jealous of his 
brother’s prosperity, murders him, and without 
attempting to conceal the deed excuses himself 
on the ground that Horwendil had treated 
Gerutha with cruelty. The latter Feng now 
marries, thus adding incest to murder, and 
succeeds to his brother’s position. Young 
Amieth, in fear of his life, feigns madness, and 
puzzles all around him by his dark and riddling 
sayings and his strange behaviour. To test his 
madness, which Feng suspects to be assumed, 
several plots are contrived. The first consists in 
tempting him through the agency of a woman, 
his foster-sister: but he is warned and saved 
from revealing his secret by his foster-brother 
and faithful friend. Another plan is suggested 
by a friend of Feng, ‘ gifted with more assurance 
than judgment:’ Amleth is closeted with his 
mother, while the spy conceais himself under 
‘the straw,’ only to be detected atid Killed’ by 
the Prince. It is easy to see in these incidents 
the fore-shadowings of the parts played by 
Ophelia, Horatio and Polonius respectively. The 
speech which the Prince makes to his mother in 
the scene last described contains expressions 
which, through whatever channel they were 
handed down, survive in Shakespeare. He re- 
proaches her for her wantonness and incestuous 
marriage: ‘ brute beasts are naturally incited to 
pair indiscriminately, and it would seem that 
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thou, like them, hast clean forgot thy first 
husband.’ Amleth then tells his mother the pur- 
pose of his assumed madness, and enjoins silence 
on her. There follows the journey to England 
with two retainers of Feng bearing a fatal mess- 
age iu the shape of a ‘letter graven on wood,’ 
which Amleth secretly alters, so as to bring 
down on his companions the destruction in- 
tended for him. On his return from England, 
where he marries the King’s daughter, he 
finds his own funeral being celebrated (this 
was doubtless the first suggestion for Ophelia’s 
funeral at the same juncture), and proceeds 
to execute vengeance first on the courtiers 
and then on his uncle. The details of the 
manner in which this is done, together with 
many others exhibiting Amleth’s extraordinary 
craft and preternatural gifts of divination, are 
omitted here as irrelevant to the play. These 
are the natural accessories of the folk-tale: but 
there is one slight trait which differentiates 
Amleth from the ordinary hero of such a tale, 
and which may almost be said to have an intros- 
-pective character. His dislike of falsehood leads 
to the most ingenious devices for securing verbal 
accuracy in his answers: “he mingles craft and 
candour in such wise that, though his words do 
not lack truth, yet there is nothing to betoken 
the truth and betray how far his keenness goes.’ 

t This and the other extracts quoted are from Elton’s translation 
of parts of the Historia Danica (D. Nutt, 1894); but, as Professor 


Golancz points out, the translator wrongly omits the negative in the 
words ‘do not lack truth.’ 
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After destroying his enemies, Amleth lies hidden 
for some days to watch the state of popular 
opinion ; then he comes forth and, after deliver- 
ing an oration, is elected Feng’s successor. His. 
further adventures have no bearing on the play, 
except that they end tragically. The concluding 
remark of the historian deserves to be quoted for 
its appropriateness to the Hamlet we know and 
its resemblance, whether accidental or not, to 
the last tribute paid him by Fortinbras: ‘So 
ended Amleth. Had fortune been as kind to him 
as nature, he would have equalled the gods in 
glory, and surpassed the labours of Hercules by 
his deeds of prowess.’ 


§ 4. Such was the original account of the 
The Hystorie of Story of Hamlet. It is not 
Hamblet. known what version of it formed 
the immediate basis for adaptation to the English 
stage, but it is reasonable to suppose that such 
version preserved essentially the same elements. 
In point of fact the only extant version which 
may be regarded as a probable source of the play 
differs in no material respect from Saxo’s narra- 
tive. The story, like many other folk-tales with 
which it has obvious points of affinity, soon 
became widely popular over the North.’ Hans 
Sachs wrote a doggerel German version of it in 


1 Professor Golancz in tracing the history of ‘ Hamlet in Iceland ’ 
in his edition of the Ambales-saga (D. Nutt), tells us that Hamlet is 
aliuded to some two hundred years before Saxo, and that ‘to this 
day ‘“ Amlothe” is synonymous with ‘ fool’ among the folk there.’ 


oon 
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1558, anda French prose version appeared in 
the fifth volume of Belleforest’s Histoires Tragi- 
ques, first printed in 1570, and reissued several 
times after 1580. It is through the latter channel 
that we may conjecture the story made its way 
into English drama. It was translated into 
English, but the only copy extant, entitled the 
Flystorie of Hamblet, is a black-letter copy of 
1608. The date and the traces detected by Elze 
in certain details’ of this version of the influence 
of Shakespeare’s Hamlet, may be thought to put 
the Hystorie out of question as one of the found- 
ations of the play. But it is quite possible— 
indeed probable in view of the popularity of 
romances—that earlier issues appeared long 
before 1608. The Hamletian touches may then 
have been added in 1608, after the play had 
produced an impression on the translator and 
others. Or it may be that the touches in ques- 
tion are derived from the pre-Shakespearean play 
to be mentioned below. In the Hystorie are 
preserved, in the midst of much diffuse moral- 
izing and frequent digressions, all the incidents 
above related from Saxo, and the ‘ subtil’ prince 


1 The Hystorie being in general a clumsy and slavish translation 
of Belleforest, Hize draws attention to two striking particulars in 
which it differs from its original. (1) In Belleforest the counsellor 
who acts the spy during Hamlet’s interview with his mother con- 
ceals himself under a quilt (/odier), and Hamlet on entering jwmps 
on this quilt, In the Historie the quilt is converted into ‘ hang- 
ings’ and ‘arras,’ behind which, as in Shakespeare, the spy is con- 
cealed. (2) Still more significant is the introduction in the same 
scene by the translator of the cry ‘A rat! A rat!’, of which there is 
not a trace in Belleforest. 
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Hamblet is essentially the same as the earlier 
Amleth, even down to his peculiarity of scru- 
pulous truthfulness. Only two points are of interest 
in relation to Shakespeare’s play. The first is a 
point of contrast. At the beginning we are told 
‘that long time before the kingdom of Denmark 
received the faith of Jesus Christ......that the 
common people in those days were barbarous 
and uncivill, and their princes cruell, without 
faith or loyaltie, seeking nothing but murther, 
etc.’ It seems possible that Shakespeare’s pic- 
ture of the ‘state of Denmark’ owes something 
to the deliberate rejection of some of these 
features and the retention of others. The second 
passage is that of Hamlet's interview with his 
mother, which in the Hystorze is elaborated at 
great length and rises to something like psycho- 
logical insight and dramatic intensity. The cir- 
cumstances are different from those in Hamlet— 
since there is no Ghost, and the publicity of the 
murder of Horwendil precludes the Queen’s igno- 
rance, so that she can only plead that she never 
‘once consented to the death and murther of 
her husband.’ Yet several individual expressions 
and the tone of the whole passage suggest 
some connection with Shakespeare's jirst version." 
This connection can hardly have been due to 
imitation of the play, since here the tran- 


' An extract from the Hysturie, together with suggested parallels 
from Q1, will be found in Appendix A. To a remark of Capell’s, 
I owe a hint as to the superior value of this scene; but the further 
inference is mine. 
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slation adheres to its original published in 1570. 
Did Shakespeare, then, read the Hystorie? This 
must remain uncertain, in view of the almost 
certain existence of a previous drama on the 
same subject, through which alone all the mate- 
rials hitherto dealt with may have been transmit- 
ted to the author of Hamlet." To the traces of 
this early play we now turn. 


§5. Inan Epistle ‘To the Gentlemen Students 
of both Universities’ prefixed by 
Nash to Greene's JdJenaphon, 
1589, occurs a reference to a 
Hamlet written before that date: “Ile turne 
backe to my first texte, of studies of delight, and 
talke a little in friendship with a few of our 
triviall translators. It is a common practice 
now a daies amongst a sort of shifting com- 
panions, that runne through every arte and 
thrive by none, to leave the trade of Noverint 
whereto they were borne, and busie themselves 
with the indevours of art, that could scarcely 
latinize their necke-verse if they should have 
neede ; yet English Seneca read by candle-light 
yeeldes many ‘goode sentences, as Blould ws a 
beggar, and so foorth: and if you intreate him 
faire in a frostie morning, he will affoord you 
whole Hamlets, I should say Handfulls of tragi- 
cal speaches.”” ‘The next reference is in Philip 


The pre-Shakes- 
perean Hamlet. 


1 There is of course nothing to show that either Shakespeare or 
his predecessor or some of their friends were not quite capable of 
reading Belleforest in French. 
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Henslowe’s Diary, 1594, where we find this 
entry: “9. of June 1594, Rd. at hamlet, viijs—”’ 
meaning that Henslowe, a proprietor of theetres, 
received eight shillings for a performance of 
Hamlet. Again in Lodge’s Wit's miserie, and the 
World’s madness, 1596, one of the characters, 
Hate-virtue, ‘‘ looks as pale as the wisard 
of the ghost, which cried so miserably at the 
theator, like an oyster-wife, Hamlet revenge ;” 
and in Dekker’s Satiromastix, 1602, Tucca is 
made to say “my name’s Hamlet revenge,” and 
comes on “his boy after him,with two pictures 
under his cloak” (cp. Hamil. ii. 4. 53). There 
are several later references, but as they are 
subsequent to 1603, the date of the publica- 
tion of the First Quarto of Hamlet, they are of 
less importance ; it must be noted, however, that 
the key-note Hamlet revenge recurs in several of 
them. 


The authorship of this early stage version of 
Hamlet has been the subject of much discussion, 
but there are the strongest grounds against attri- 
buting it to Shakespeare. Nash’s mention of 
the play takes us back toa time before 1589, 
that is before Shakespeare attained his twenty- 
fifth year. Now all of the scanty evidence we 
have regarding his early career and dealings 
with the stage discountenances the supposition 
of his having at that time been the author of 
anything so considerable as a Hamlet, nor is the 
play mentioned in the list of his works given by 
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Meres in his Palladis Tamia, 1598.' To this 
negative evidence must be added the positive 
arguments tending to fix the authorship on 
another dramatist. Nash speaks of the author 
he derides as having been born to the trade of 
‘Noverint,’ 7.¢., of a scrivener or attorney’s clerk,. 
so called from the formula ‘ Noverint universi ’ 
with which documents began. Now, whether or 
not Shakespeare ever practised this trade, he can 
scarcely be said to have been ‘ born’ to it. But 
the description applies exactly to another less 
eifted and less fortunate dramatist. On Nov., 
6, 1558, was baptized in the Church of St. 
Mary Woolnoth, in the City of London, Thomas 
Kyd, son of Francis Kyd, writer of the Court 
Letter of London.’ There is little doubt that this 
is the same person as ‘Thomas Kydd, son of 
Francis, scrivener, who entered Merchant 
Taylors’ School on Oct., 26, 1565.2 ‘T’o com- 
plete the chain of evidence, Nash’s passage, 


‘ It is true that Meres appears to give only a typical selection, 
balancing 6 tragedies against 6 comedies: but the inclusion of Titus 
Andronicus among the former shows that it was in the tragic depart- 
ment that the balance was deficient, and therefure supports the view 
that there was then no Hamlet. Another piece of evidence that has 
been adduced in favour of the existence of a Shakespearean Hamlet 
before 1598 is a note written by Gabriel Harvey in his copy of 
Speght’s Chaucer :—“ The younger sort take much delight in Shake- 
speare’s Venus and Adonis, but his Lucrece and his tragedy of Hamlet 
Prince of Denmark, have it in them to please the wiser sort.” But 
if is now admitted that, though this volume was purchased in 1598, 
the MS. notes in it were written later and at varying dates. 


? The discovery was made by Mr. Gordon Goodwin: see Wotes 
and (Jueries, 8th series, Vol. V, pp. 305-6 (21st April, 1894). 

% See Ch, J. Robinson’s Register of Merchant Taylors’ School, i. 
(1882), p. 9, and Academy, Vol, XXXI (1887), p. 346. 
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of which the opening has been quoted, continues : 
“The sea exhaled by drops will in continuance 
be dry, and Seneca let blood line by line, and 
page by page, at length must needs die for our 
stage, which makes his famished followers to 
imitate the Kidde in Aisop...... ” Clearly this is 
a pun on Kyd’s name, similar to Greene’s ‘ Shake 
scene’ for ‘Shakespeare’ in another famous 
Elizabethan invective. The characteristics of 
Kyd’s known literary works and career com- 
pletely harmonize with this identification. It 
may be gathered from the references quoted 
above that the early Hamlet was a Senecan mix- 
ture of deeds of blood, supernatural visitations, 
and sententious declamations: and that the cry 
of ‘Hamlet revenge,’ presumably addressed by the 
Ghost to the Prince, attracted not only attention 
but some ridicule. Malone long ago conjectured 
that its author was the ‘Senecan’ Kyd, whose 
play Cornelia was translated from the French of 
Garnier, another imitator of Seneca. Kyd’s 
linguistic acquirements (he also translated from 
the Italian) would enable him to make use of 
Belleforest’s French version of the story of 
Hamlet even before it was translated into English. 
In Kyd’s Spanish Tragedy.’ there are many points 
of resemblance to Hamlet, and it contains, more- 
over, precisely some of the features which the 
plot of Shakespeare’s play has in addition to 


1 In this play the word ‘revenge’ recurs with tiresome iteration 
on almost every page. There are several quotations in the original 
language from Seneca and other Latin authors. 
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those found in the prose romance: the Ghost 
appearing to demand vengeance (accompanied in 
the Spanish Tragedy by the personification of 
Revenge), the device of a play-scene to further 
the hero’s plan, the character of Hieronimo who 
feigns madness and alternates between suicidal 
despair, ecstatic frenzy, and calculating vindic- 
tiveness, the name Horatio (Hieronimo’s murdered 
son). Lastly, both plays are full of ‘ carnal,. 
bloody, and unnatural acts’ and of ‘deaths put 
on by cunning and forced cause,’ in both the two 
principal female characters come to violent ends, 
and both end with a scene of carnage in which 
the hero is involved with many others. These 
internal correspondences, together with the ex- 
ternal evidence already adduced, leave no reason- 
able doubt that the Spanish Tragedy and the 
early Hamlet came from the same hand, the hand 
of the dramatist whom Meres in Palladis Tamia 
names next to Reig hae cli ‘our best for 
tragedie.’ 


§6. Of this early play it has been suggested 
that vestiges, more or less con- 
siderable according to different 
opinions, may be preserved in the German stage- 
version known as Der bestrafte Brudermord or 


Fratricide Punished. 


1 The perusal of Kyd's Spanish Tragedy may certainly be re- 
commended to the student of Hamlet. A very handy edition by 
Professor J. Schick (of Munich), with an admirable preface, is in the 
Temple Dramatists series, 1898,(Dent & Co,). Besides the broad 
resemblances pointed out between this play and Hamlet, there are 
some verbal coincidences. Some of these I have noted in Appendix 
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Fratricide Punished. The earliest extant text of 
this play is dated 1710, but many critics have 
convinced themselves that it bears the marks of 
derivation from an early and pre-Shakespearean 
version, and Dr. Latham in particular has sought 
to fix the date of this version at about 1589. 
The possibility of such an early connection be- 
tween Hamlet and the German stage is established 
by certain facts’ that have been discovered re- 
garding the continental travels of English com- 
panies in the 16th and 17th centuries. Leicester’s 
players (some of whom afterwards passed into 
the Chaimberlain’s Company, to which Shake- 
speare belonged) visited Denmark in 1585 and 
Saxony in 1586. ‘Towards the close of the cen- 
tury three more companies of English comedians 
were in Germany, and in 1626 there is a record 
of a performance at Dresden of Hamlet a Prince 
in Dennemarck. Turning now to Fratricide Pun- 
ished we find that it contains the bare outline— 
a meagre prose abstract, as it were—of most of 
the principal scenes in Hamlet. The relation of 
this abstract to the full text of Hamlet may be 
most briefly described by saying that the former 
contains all the framework of the latter with the 


1 The facts here adduced form only a small selection from the 
mass of information brought together by Cohn in his Shakespeare in 
Germany. Oohn shows that the plays were sometimes performed in 
English, and one of the records tells of eleven Englishmen acting at 
Miinster five comedies or successive days in November, 1599. They 
bad with them a clown who beguiled the intervals between the acts 
‘with his pranks and ‘much nonsense in German.’ We may conjec- 
‘ture that in the person of Phantasmo such a clown has beceme 
incorporated in Fratricide Punished. 
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notable exceptions of the combat with the King 
of Norway and all that flows from it, the whole 
part of Fortinbras (who is merely mentioned at 
the conclusion as a ‘duke Fortempras’ to whom 
Hamlet wishes the succession to pass), and the 
grave-diggers’ scene and burial of Ophelia. The 
character of Hamlet is devoid of any real ap- 
proach to the Shakespearean psychology, and the 
soliloquies are absent: but occasionally—and 
this is worthy of notice—the Prince gives way to 
melancholy reflection, and is subject to fits of © 
“sudden faintness’ under presentiment of coming 
evil. Most noteworthy of all, the first sign of such 
melancholy precedes the revelation of the Ghost, 
and is due to disgust at the Queen’s marriage. 
Points of special coincidence with Shakespeare's 
First Quarto are the explicitness with which the 
Queen's innocence of any knowledge of the 
murder is brought out, the name Corambus for 
Polonius, and the fact that the suggestion of the 
poisoned rapier comes from the king, not from 
Leonhardus (Laertes). There are new and irre- 
levant characters, Phantasmo,' the Court fool, 
and Jens, a peasant, and much coarse buffoonery 
throughout, while the style and the whole 
dramatic presentment are unspeakably tame and 
vulgarized; but most, or all, of these features 
may be safely put out of consideration as being 
the work of the German adapter. But what of 
the rest? Are there any distinct signs of pre- 


1 This character carries on part ot the dialogue about the weather 
assigned to Osric in Hamlet. 
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Shakespearean workmanship? Stress has been 
laid on certain alleged historical allusions in the 
German play, but the use of these as chrono- 
logical evidence is far from convincing. Even if 
it could be proved that one or two references 
show proximity to a date or period anterior to 
1602-3, there is the possibility to be considered 
that these might have been passed on by tradi- 
tion on the German stage. Nor, in view of the 
extremely attenuated form of the play and of the 
presence in it of certain elements almost demon- 
strably non-Elizabethan, can any safe inference 
be based on the style. But there is one feature 
not hitherto mentioned which seems to afford. 
better ground for the argument in favour of 
priority: that is the poetical prologue spoken 
by mythological characters, Night, Alecto, etc. 
Now, although similar devices are found in many 
Elizabethan plays, for instance in Macbeth, and 
from some such source it might have been 
borrowed or adapted, yet this prologue is so 
much in Kyd’s manner, as seen in The Spanish 
Tragedy, that the balance of probability is in 
favour of his authorship of this part and of its 
belonging to the pre-Shakespearean play. Yet it 
cannot be said that this consideration, coupled 
with the absence already noted of some of the 
most striking Shakespearean scenes from the 
German play, or any other point that has yet 
been urged, is at all sufficient to counterbalance 
the presumption which without further evidence 
must still hold good, viz., that this bald abridg- 
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ment, known to us only in a copy of 1710, and 
corresponding so closely as it does' with the 
‘main portions of our play, is simply a derivative 
of the latter. Thus, as the case now stands, it 
seems impossible to make any use of Fratricide 
Punished as a source of information regarding the 
nature and contents of the early Hamlet. 


§ 7. In connection with the fortunes of Hamlet 
in Germany, a last conjecture’ may be ventured ; 
that is, that some of the more peculiarly local 
touches, which are not found in the prose versions, 
may have originated on the soil of Denmark itself, 
and may have been brought back thence either by 
Leicester's players or by others. Such are the 
names Rosencrantz, Guildenstern, Voltimand, the 
platform at Elsinore, the Danish habits of 
drunkenness, the ‘ rouse’ (1. 4. 8), the ‘ swagger- 
ing up-spring’ (2b., 8), the kettledrum (72b., 11), 
the Polacks and the Polack wars. 


HISTORY OF THE TEXT. 


§ 8. The view has been accepted above that 
there was an older Hamlet not by Shakespeare. 


1 What this correspondence amounts to will be found summarized 
in Appendix B, where the whole question is discussed in further 
detail, and an attempt is made to utilize the text of Frutricide 
Punished for restoring some mutilated passages and omissions in Ql, 
But the student who wishes to form an independent opinion had 
best read one of the English translations of the German play (it is 
beer arid very brief), ¢.g., Dr. Furness’s in Vol. II of his Variorwn 

amlet, 


* I find that the same suggestion is made by Prof. Golancz, 
(Hamlet in the Temple Shakespeare, Preface p. XII, footnote), 
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If the question is asked, ‘ when did his work on 
the play begin ?’ the most obvious answer will be 
‘shortly before 1603, the date of publication of 
the first edition bearing his name—or, at any 
rate, not many years before that.’ This may be 
so, but there is nothing to prove it beyond the 
absence of any certain information to the con- 
trary, and the possibility that his work began 
much earlier may be shown by the following con- 
siderations. The known conditions! of dramatic 
production in the Elizabethan age place it beyond 
doubt that in order to meet the enormous de- 
mand for plays of every kind in those days it 
was common for several authors to collaborate 
in writing a play, that plays were being constant- 
ly revised and re-produced, that in such colla- 
boration and revision the actors themselves often 
took part, and lastly that both single authors and 
collaborators or re-modellers sometimes remain- 
ed anonymous. ‘ The play’s the thing’ seems to 
have been the motto of the age: who was its 


1 These conditions have been so amply explained and illustrated 
in easily accessible manuals, e.g, the General Introduction to this 
series, or Dowden’s Primer, that it is unnecessary to do more than 
point out that our information falls chiefly under two heads: (1) Facts 
of literary history concerning individual plays and playwrights, 
é.g, that Ben Jonson revised with additions in 1602 Kyd’s Spanish 
Tragedy which had appeared anonymously about 1587, or that 
Shakespeare’s Romeo ond Juliet of 1597 reappeared in ‘ corrected ’ 
‘and ‘augmented’ form in 1599, or that his Zaming of the Shrew was 
based on an earlier Taming of a Shrew not his, or that Dido, Queen of 
Carthage was written by Marlowe and Nash in collaboration, ete., 
etc.; (2) the diary of Philip Henslowe, in which that ill educated 
but enterprising manager has recorded amass of notes of the 
roughest avd most disconnected kind concering theatrical affairs 
between 1591 and 1609, 
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author, or who helped to produce it, was often a 
secondary consideration—except, of course, for 
the penman concerned in getting his fee from a 
Henslowe or other manager. It seems there- 
fore quite possible that as Shakespeare almost 
certainly acted as a collaborator or reviser in the 
three parts, in more and less degree, of Henry VI 
and in Titus Andronicus,’ so with Hamlet he may 
have been employed in several partial and un- 
recorded revisions until by a gradual process the 
great reconstruction of the First Quarto was 
reached. It is true that the references? in liter- 
ature to the old play, with their recurring key- 
note of Hamlet revenge, seem to indicate that it 
continued to be acted in practically unaltered form 
up to the end of the 16th and even far into the 17th 
century,’ But there is nothing inconsistent with 
the conditions already described in supposing that 
several differing versions were acted concurrently 
at various places and times from 1589 onwards. 
All that can be assumed with any certainty is 
that there was no version in which Shakespeare’s 
work had reached such proportions as to cause 
his name to be attached to it before the date of 


1 The date of the First Quarto Titus .Andronicus, recently dis- 
covered in Sweden, 7.¢., 1594, is as good as any other for the ap- 
proximate time at which Shakespeare might have first set his hand 
to Hamlet. 

4 See above § 5, 

2 The last reference of this kind is in Rowland’s Zhe Might Raven, 
1618 :— 


“| will not cry Hamlet Revenge my greeves 
But I will call Hang-man Revenge on theeves,” 
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Meres’s Palladis Tamia, 1598. It is however 
just possible that Harvey’s allusion’, already 
mentioned, might refer to some such version that 
appeared between 1598 and the first production 
of the First Quarto version. It is at any rate 
interesting to consider the opportunities Shakes- 
peare had of coming into coutact with tl play 
whether as actor or partial reviser, a\x these 
may best be gathered from a brief chyowing — 


f drama _, 
1576. Leicester’s players build t. °°. 
in Shoreditch. a ace it beyona 
\orme” 


1585. Leicester’s players in Denmark. Five 
of them proceed to Saxony in 1586. Two of 
these were Pope and Bryan, afterwards fellow- 
actors with Shakespeare. 


a etn la —— 


1587. Leicester’s players, including Kempe, 
aa and probably Richard Burbage, visit Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. On this occasion Fleay conjec- 
tures that Shakespeare joined the company. 


1588. On Leicester’s death his company 
passes under Lord Strange, and settles‘in London. 


1592. This company at the ‘Rose Theatre 
built by Henslowe, on March 38rd, produces 
Henry VI, Part J. In this year also Greene’s 
attack on and Chettle’s defence of shake 
as actor, poet, and dramatist. 


1592-93. Theatres closed on account of 
plague. 
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1594. On Lord Strange’s death his company 
becomes Lord Hunsdon’s, the ‘ Chamberlain’s 
men, Shakespeare one of them, with Kempe 
and Burbage. 


June 1594 to July 1596, the * Lord Chamber- 
lain’s men’ and the ‘ Lord Admiral’s men ’ joint- 
dy occupy and perhaps play together at Newington 
Butts, under Henslowe’s managership, Plays 
produced include a Titus Andronicus, a Lear, a 
Henry V and V/, and a Hamlet. (See Henslowe’s 
notice quoted above § 5). 


1598. The Chamberlain’s company at the 
‘Glebe’ built by the Burbages on Bankside in 
place of the ‘ Theater.’ Shakespeare and others 
share in the profits of the ‘ Globe.’ 


1601. The company in disgrace owing to 
their implication in Essex’s conspiracy. They 
appear to have toured in the provinces in the 
autumn of this year. (Cf. II. 2. ll. 321 sqq.) 


1603. Accession of James [. The Chamber- 
lain’s company become “ The King’s players.” 
Date of the First Quarto of Hamlet, already per- 
formed in the City of London, the two Univer- 
sities, and elsewhere, by “his Highness’ servants.”? 


What particularly concerns our purpose in 
this record is that the company with which 


1 See footnote to § 5 above. 


2 Mr. Fleay’s Biographical Chronicle of the English Drama isthe 
principal authority and source of information under this head. 
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Shakespeare was connected during most, pro- 
bably the whole, of his theatrical career, and 
which eventually produced his Hamlet, had been 
in possession of the earlier Hamlet since 1594 at. 
the latest. Richard Burbage was the famous 
tragedian who took the title-réle in Hamlet, as 
also in Othello and King Lear.\ 


§ 9. In 1602 there isin the Register of the 
Stationers’ Company the following entry :— 
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James Roberts. Entered for his copie under 

en the handes of master Pasfield 

cencanee Re- and master Waterson Warden, 

A booke called ‘ the Revenge of 

Hamlett Prince | of | Denmarke’ as yt was latelie 

Acted by the Lord Chamberleyne his servantes. 
ee vjd. 


This entry has been generally, I think unani- 
mously, referred to the First Quarto of Shakes- 


‘ The chief evidence for this is in an elegy on Burbage, some 
lines of which are, however, considered spurious :— 
“ He’s gone, and with him what a world are dead 

Which he reviv’d, to be revived so 
No more: Young Hamlet, old Hieronimo, 
Kind Leir, the grieved Moor, and more beside 
That liv’d in him, have now for ever died. 
Oft have I seen him leap into the grave, 
Suiting the person, that he seem’d to have 
Of a sad lover, with so true an eye, 
That these I would have sworn he meant to die, 
Oft have I seen him play this part in jest, 
So lively, that spectators and the rest 
Of his sad crew, while he but seemed to bleed, 
Amazed thought ev’n then he died indeed,” 
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peare’s Hamlet, which appeared in the following 
year. The point is not of great importance, 
but the evidence for this assumption seems weak. 
Such entries were sometimes made in advance 
and prior to publication, but not always so: nor 
is there any great improbability in the printing 
or re-printing of the older Hamlei at this date, 
since it appears to have been acted even later. 
Or the book may have been the old Hamlet as 
partly revised by Shakespeare, but still retaining 
much of its original character. We cannot 
know. The title itself ‘ the Revenge of Hamlet ’ 
certainly points rather to the earlier play, while 
Shakespeare’s play, when it came to be printed, 
was, as we shall see, entitled first ‘the Tragical 
History of Hamlet’ and afterwards ‘ the Tragedy 
of Hamlet,’ 


§ 10. The title-page of the First Quarto (Q1) 
runs thus :—The Tragicall His- 
torie of Hamiet Prince of Den- 
marke. By William Shakespeare. 
As it hath beene diverse times acted by His 
Highnesse servants in the Cittie of London: as 
also in the two Vniversities of Cambridge and 
Oxford, and elsewhere [Vignette]. At London 
printed for N. L, and John Trundell. 1603. 


The initials N. L. no doubt stand for Nicholas 
Ling, the publisher, whose de- 
vice of a fish forms the vignette, 
as in the Second Quarto (Q2) of 
1604, which has this title-page :—The Tragicall 


The First Quarto, 
603. 


The Second Quarto, 
1604. 
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Historie of Hamurt, Prince of Denmarke. By 
William Shakespeare. Newly imprinted and en- 
larged to almost as much againe as it was, 
according to the true and perfect coppie [ Vig- 
nette|. At London, Printed by J R. for N. L. 
and are to be sold at his shoppe under Saint 
Dunston’s Church in Fleet Street, 1604. 


Here J. R. may stand for James Robertes men- 
tioned in the entry on the Stationers’ Register 
quoted above. 

The later Quartos follow the Second with un- 

_ lmportant variations, but the 

eas ON text that appears in the first col- 

lected edition of Shakespeare’s 

plays, the First Folio (Fl) published after his 

death in 1623, differs largely from Q2. In the 

Folio the title is the ‘Tragedy of Hamlet,’ and 

the play follows Julius Cesar and Macbeth and 
precedes King Lear. 

The Second Quarto and First Folio, on a com- 
bination of which the modern text is based, must 
first be compared with each other, before advert- 
ing to the very difficult problem presented by 
the First Quarto. 

§11. The Second Quarto supplies the longest 

Q2 and Fl com. Version that we have. But 
pared it is badly printed, and, in 
addition to faulty punctuation, contains many 
blunders which we can have little hesitation in 
correcting with the aid of Fl. On the other 
hand, if the latter generally avoids such obvious 
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defects, and thus affords on the whole a far more 
presentable copy, it is by no means unimpeach- 
able in verbal details: for while many of its 
variants! from Q2 may readily be accepted 
either as improvements or as equivalents due to 
Shakespeare’s own hand, there are others where 
we cannot but suspect that more commonplace 
have been substituted for archaic or less usual 
expressions,” and where literary instinct has 
often led editors to prefer the more forcible and 
probably authentic readings of the Quarto. There 
are several hopelessly corrupt passages in which 
none of the old copies supply any satisfactory 
reading. But the chief difference that separates 
FL from Q2 consists in the large and im- 
portant omissions’ in the former, comprising one 
of the most notable soliloquies. Comparatively 
insignificant is the amount of fresh matter found 
in F1* and not in Q2. | 

§ 12. Turning now to the First Quarto we 
are confronted with perhaps the 
most singular problem in literary 
criticism and one which has been endlessly 


The problem of Ql. 


1 Blunders in Q?2: i. 1, 44 horrowes (Q2) for harrowes (¥.1); 
i. 2. 29 bedred for bed-rid ; ib. 132, seale slaughter for self-slaughter ; 
i. 5. 95 swiftly for stiffly (probably); ii, 2.385 black verse for blank 
verse. See also notes on i, 1.64%, i. 2 129. 

2 See notes on i, 1. 161, 163, i, 2. 68, 183, 204, etc. etic. 

* The most considerable omissions are: iv. 9. 32—66 (soliloquy), 
i. 1. 108—125. i. 4. 17—88, iii, 4. 155—162, 1b.164 —167, +b. 199 —207. 
iv. 7. 115—124, v. 2, 104 Sir, here......unfellowed, 136. There are 
many smaller omissions of a line or two, for which see notes passim. 

* Bg., ii. 2.286. Let me question...... dreadfully attended, 265, 
ib, 329, How comes it......Ais load too, 361, v. 2. 688—80; also iv. 5. 
140—3, and many other scraps. 
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debated by Shakesperean scholars. This Quarto 
is clearly one of those piratical editions censured 
by the editors of the First Folio as ‘ stolen and 
surreptitious copies, and it may reasonably 
though not certainly be inferred that the words 
‘enlarged to almost as much again as it was, 
according to the true and perfect copy’ in the 
title-page of Q2 are also intended to discredit 
and supersede the short and mangled version of 
Ql. For short and mangled it is, not indeed 
beyond recognition, but to such an extent that 
from this copy alone we could derive but a very 
imperfect idea of Hamlet. With some notable 
differences to be presently described, the general 
plan and order of the incidents, dialogue, and — 
soliloquies, and the characterization of Hamlet 
are there; but of the two-thousand and odd 
lines many are broken in rhythm, the sequence 
of thought and grammar is often disturbed, there 
are obvious gaps in the sense and many verbal 
mistakes, and prose is frequently printed as 
verse. Most of these errors, and especially those 
concerned with particular words, are clearly 
traceable to faulty hearing: there do not appear 
to be any decisive instances of errors due to 
miscopying a written text. The conclusion 
generally arrived at is that this copy was pieced 
together from notes hastily taken down, perhaps 
in shorthand, by some bookseller’s ‘agent while 
the play was being acted, It has sometimes 
been supposed that in transcribing these notes 
use was made either of some _ stage-copy 
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or of the services of an _ inferior poet, 
That some of the parts were corrected with 
the help of actors’ ‘‘cards” is possible: but 
the very defective condition of the greater 
portion of the text shows that this process can- 
not have gone far.’ ‘l’o the second supposition 
the same objection partly applies, and there is 
another consideration to be taken into account. 
The lines and passages which might be supposed 
to have been foisted in by a hack poet are 
those which differ from the rest in being 
more commonplace in style. But these 
are just the passages which an incompetent 
note-taker would be most likely to reproduce 
with comparative fidelity. On the whole, there- 
fore, there is not much reason to suppose that 
any considerable amount of revision or interpola- 
tion took place before the First Quarto, with 
all its errors of omission? and commission, issued 
from the press. 


§ 13. The next question to consider is 
whether, when due allowance 

Relation of Q1 to : 
the later versions, | 04S been made for the 1mper- 
: fection in this text due to faulty 
reporting and transcription, we are to conclude 


1 I follow here Mr. E, K. Chambers, to whose Introduction and 
Appendices (Hamlet in the Warwick Shakespeare) I am much in- 
debted in many points connected with the textual problem. I differ 
slightly from him, however, on the question of the possibility of 
geparating off certain portions of’ Q1 as un-Shakespearean. See 
below § 14 and Appendix C. 

2% In Appendix B, I have sought to show how some of these 
omissions may be supplied from Fratricide Punished, 
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that the original it represents did or that it did 
not differ materially from the much fuller version 
in the Second Quarto. Many competent critics 
have held that the evidence is insufficient to 
establish the first alternative, But the analysis 
and comparison of the two versions seems deci- 
dedly to bear out the view first elaborated in 
detail by Knight that the Second Quarto is the 
result of a considerable remodelling of the whole 
play at Shakespeare’s hands and shows a marked 
alteration and advance in dramatic conception. 
Among the more mechanical signs of this trans- 
formation is the change of the names Corambis, 
Reynaldo, and Albertus (in the play scene) in 
Q1 into Polonius, Montano and Gonzago in Q2. 
Then the order of the scenes is slightly different 
in the First Quarto: notably the soliloquy ‘To 
be or not to be,’ followed by the nunnery-scene, 
stands in Act II, Sc. 2 instead of in Act III, 
Sc. 1. In the dialogue and speeches there are 
many lines and passages, apparently unperverted 
by the transcriber, in which the diction shows 
less distinction, point, and subtlety than do either 
the corresponding parts or the prevailing style 
of the Second Quarto. More important still are 
the differences in characterization and dramatic 
incident exhibited by the First Quarto. The 
Queen’s innocence of complicity in the murder 
of her first husband is much more explicitly 
declared :* after the truth has been revealed to 

2 On the connection of this with the view of the Queen's 


character as given in the Hystorie of Hamblet see above § 4 and 
Appendix A. 
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her in the interview with Hamlet, she promises 
not merely to shield him by her silence but to 
give him any active assistance she can, and the 
same disposition is maintained in a later scene 
when Horatio announces to her the Prince’s re- 
turn to Denmark and the two concert measures 
to delude the King and further Hamlet’s plans.’ 
Again the symptoms of Hamlet’s assumed mad- 
ness are much more pronounced, and produce 
a@ more unequivocal impression upon the per- 
sons who surround him, and so there is much 
less of subtlety and mystery in this connection 
here than in the later versions. Once more, the 
character of the King is drawn on coarser and 
more conventional lines throughout, and his guilt 
is darkened by one shade in that it is he and not 
Laertes who (in Q1) suggests the poisoning of 
the rapier. ‘l'hus it is difficult to avoid the con- 
clusion that the First Quarto? represents in a 
corrupt and much mutilated form a compara- 
tively immature draft of the play which reappears 
not only ‘enlarged to almost as much again’ but 
profoundly modified in the Second Quarto. 


§ 14. That this first draft was based on a 


; ae pre-Shakespearean Hamletis now 
Relation o to : 

the earlier Hamier, generally recognized, and rea- 

sons have been given above to 

1 If the meeting between Horatio and Hamlet ‘on the east side 

of the city ’ (QI, 1. 1762) was contained in the original of Ql (on 


this see Appendix BII) it is possible that Horatio gave Hamlet 


some more] decided injunctions to cautfon than are implied in v. 2 
71-2, 


9 In Appendix C will be found some further notes on Ql, 
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show that even before the date of the First 
Quarto Shakespeare may have been employed 
in partial revisions of that early play. How 
much, then, if any, of the materials he worked 
upon did Shakespeare retain in the Hamlet of 
1602-1603, which the First Quarto so imper- 
fectly represents ? To this all-important question 
an extreme answer in one direction is given in 
the theory advanced by the Clarendon Press 
editors that the First Quarto ‘represents an older 
play in a transition state, while it was under- 
going a remodelling but had not received more 
than the first rough touches of the great master’s 
hand,’ and that ‘ Shakespeare’s modification of the 
play had not gone much beyond the second act.’ 


This theory cannot be met with a simple ‘ yes ’ 
or ‘no, and a very brief discussion would throw 
little light on the issue. Let us take the exter- 
nal evidence first. But there is one alleged piece 
of such evidence which sbould, I think, be ruled 
out of court. It is difficult to avoid connecting 
the theory under discussion, though the editors do 
not formally connect it, with the view considered 
probable by them that in Fratricide Punished 
we have evidence of a large substratum of work 
on Hamlet quite independent of Shakespeare, 
yet strangely resembling muchof QI andtherefore 
presumably incorpbdrated by him in his play from 
the same original source. This granted, the 
principal theory would indeed receive. strong 
confirmation: and this must excuse the length 
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at which the question of Fratricide Punished has 
been discussed above, with a result unfavourable 
to the argument based on the priority of that 
play. What other data of literary history can 
be brought to bear on the problem ? We know 
that elsewhere Shakespeare borrowed much of 
the machinery of his plots. In this case we know 
how much and what form of the story must have 
been the common property of dramatists to- 
wards the end of the 16th century in Saxo’s 
narrative or its derivatives, such as the Hystorie 
of Hamblet (in French or in English). If, as is 
nearly certain, Thomas Kyd was the author of 
the old English play of Hamlet, it is a reasonable 
“conjecture that it was he who introduced the 
Ghost and the play-scene—elements found also in 
The Spanish Tragedy: and the introduction of 
the Ghost presupposes a secret murder, instead 
of an open murder as in the prose romance. 
Further, on the analogy of Kyd’s stormy and 
frenzied hero Hieronimo we are at liberty to 
imagine an earlier typeof Hamlet which would 
in some respects be an anticipation of the true 
Hamlet, but might perhaps better be described 
as a fitting vessel into which to cast the soul of 
Hamlet!. And there would be ‘handfuls of tragi- 
cal speeches’ and a sinister conclusion. But 
beyond this the constructive argument based on 
external and largely conjectural grounds can 
hardly be carried. For our chief ‘evidence we 
must come back to the analysis of the First 


' Compare § 5 above. 
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Quarto itself viewed in relation to the later ver- 
sions, to Shakespeare’s other works, and to the 
general facts, so far as ascertainable, of his 
literary development and characteristics, From 
this point of view we are able to connect the 
main psychological motive in Hamlet—that of an 
inner moral or ideal conflict in the soul of the 
hero—with the similar though not identical 
motive in Julius Cesar (probably 1601), and less 
closely with that in Macbeth’ (probably 1606). 
Now in the First Quarto this motive appears 
already much more than sketched, if not quite 
fully developed.” Slighter but still considerable 
analogies of thought and style point to kinship 
with All’s Well that Ends Well, Measure jor Measure 
and 7roilus and Cressida,all plays in their present 
form dating probably from the early years of the 
17th century, and with the much earlier Rich- 
ard II and the part of Jaques in As You Like It 
(probably 1599). Going now beyond the main 
character, we can surely see the hand of Shakes- 
-peare triumphantly demonstrating its presence 
by the imaginative brillianey of style, the depth 
and tenderness of thought and feeling, and the 


1 The connection between the three plays was first or most 
strikingly traccd by Professor Dowden isee Shekesprare His Mind 
and Art, Preface to the third ediiion), who finds it in the contrast 
between the active and the speculative temperament. This way of 
stating the matter might lead to some misconceptions: but for the 
present purpose it is unnecessary to enter into detailed discussion, 


2 It may fairly be assumed that if we had the perfect copy of the 


original of Qi, the deficiency in the character of Hamlet would be 
to some extent diminished. 
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mastery of dramatic art in all the essential parts 
of the First Quarto even in the last three acts, 
though certainly to a less degree than in the 
first two. The whole of the second scene in Act 
II is virtually admitted to be ‘ Shakespearean ’ 
by the editors, who only contend here for ‘ very 
remarkable differences, between Q1 and Q2. 
But it would require overwhelming evidence to 
compel the attribution to any but Shakespeare 
of the intensely characteristic treatment (not 
necessarily invention) of such scenes in Q1 as 
the interview between Hamlet and the Queen, 
cited by the editors as a crucial test, or the 
prayer-scene, or Ophelia’s madness, or the grave- 
diggers’ scene, or the conflict of Hamlet and 
Laertes in the grave. As to the shortness and 
comparative inferiority of the last three acts, it 
is right to lay stress on this poimt: but large 
allowances must be made for the possible short- 
comings of the reporter. It is reasonable to 
suppose that as the play proceeded his attention 
and industry would flag, and there are many 
signs of haste and careless omissions.’ But after 
due allowance has been made for this source of 


‘ One possible instance of omission, which would be of great 
importance, is doubtful. Inthe part of Ql corresponding to Act IV. 
Sc. 4, we bave only the first speech of Fortinbras, and nothing 
follows. What follows in Q2 leads up to the psychologically 
important soliloquy ‘ How all occasions do inform against me,’ &c,.— 
the only great soliloquy of which there is no trace in Ql. It seems 
more probable that this soliloquy, parallel as it is to that which 
follows the player’s recitation, had been written at the time of Q1 
than thatit had not. But the fact that it is also absent in F1 
makes it quite possible it was not given in the performance at 
which Q1 was taken down. 


CXLV C 
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doubt, there remain certain passages’ with regard 
to which the contention of the Clarendon Press 
editors appears to me to be fully justified: that 
is, while the lines seem to be for the most part 
correctly reported, the style and versification in 
these passages appear so different from anything 
that Shakespeare ever wrote, much more from 
what he wrote at the stage of his career to which 
the First Quarto belongs, that we must conclude 
that we have here veritable fragments of the old 
play embedded in practically unmodified form in _ 
the text. There also seem to be lines or couplets? 
in other parts of Q.1 having the same un-Shake- 
spearean characteristics, though, of course, it is 
much more difficult to judge in the case of such 
small fragments: but where they occur, it is 
possible to infer that Shakespeare is working 
over paris of the old play in which the general 


1 These are the parts of QI corresponding to iii, 1.11 1—27, 175 
—188, iv. 1. 11 1—32, the substance of the last speech in iv 1, 3, and 
part of the substance of iv. 5, together with the whole of the 
interview between Horatio and the Queen of which there is no trace 
in the later versions; @.e., QL ll. 1138—1177, 1551—1570, 1€05— 
1613, 1620—1633, 1747—1782, as printed in Vol. II of Furness’s 
Variorum Hamlet. In 1. 1553 occurs whenas, and in 1. 1749, whereas, 
both expressions noted by the critics as un-Shakespearean. Grant 
White appears to consider the last passage an interpolation foisted 
in by the actors from an older play, te., that it did not stand in 
Shakespeare’s MS. This may be so, but itis not easy to see why 
Shakespeare should have allowed the company of which he was at 
this time a leading member to make such arbitrary substitutions. 
Is it not more in accordance with the practice of the Elizabethan 
stage to suppose that the autbor himself kept these passages because 
he had not the leisure to improve them ? 


* £.g., the last couplet in Horatio’s last speech :— 
‘Where you shall heare such a sad story tolde 
That never mortall man could more unfolde,” 
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drift of the dialogue was much the same as in 
his version. There is nothing in this, however 
that conflicts with any reasonable surmises 
founded on the history of this play or on the 
practice. of Shakespeare himself and other 
Elizabethan dramatists. How far the view here 
taken differs from that of the Clarendon Press 
editors—the weight of whose judgment must 
undoubtedly be recognized on the other side— 
is now fairly apparent. It is intended, while 
regarding the question of the precise amount of 
Shakespeare's indebtedness to the original he 
worked upon as at present insoluble, to claim for 
him on internal grounds far more than ‘ first 
rough touches’ in the composition of the First 
Quarto ; to claim for his workmanship—includ- 
ing under this term both origination and recon- 
struction—far the greater bulk as well as the 
most distinctive merits of this version, with the 
corollary that in comparing it with the later 
versions we are in effect, though under the most 
unfavourable textual conditions, ‘ comparing the 
work of Shakespeare at two diffrent periods of 
his life ’ 

§15. The question when Shaakespeare first 
began his work on Hamlet has 
been shown to be open to doubt. 
But it has now become clear that the real ‘ date 
of Hamlet’ is the date at which the leading 
conception of the hero’s character may be sup- 
posed to have reached in the author’s mind its 


The date of Hamlet. 
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distinctive form as already nearly matured in 
the version printed in 1603. The last section 
has furnished reasons for assigning this concep- 
tion to a period of Shakespeare’s life not earlier 
than 1600 and for connecting it in particular 
with the play of Julius Cosar, the date of which 
is on various grounds fixed at 1600-1601. The 
- comparison of the two plays in respect of char- — 
acterization, style, and metre would, in default 
of other evidence, leave little doubt but that 
Hamlet, even in the form represented by Ql, 
followed Julius Cesar, and that the right order 
is thus preserved in the First Folio. But there 
is a special piece of evidence which, while it con- 
firms the vague date 1600-1601, may possibly 
enable us to fix on a more precise point within 
that period for the composition of the First 
Quarto. This version had, according to the 
title-page of Ql, been acted in the provinces 
and at the Universities. Such a provincial tour 
of the Chamberlain’s company may be brought 
into relation with the passage in Act II. Se. 2. 
about the ‘ travelling’ of the actors. The reasons 
which occasioned this ‘ travelling’ are differently 
given in the three versions Q], Q2, and FI, 
and the full bearing of all the allusions in the 
variant passages turns on intricate details and 
remains doubtful.’ But the reasons given in 
Ql, where it is stated that ‘novelty carries it 
away’ and that public interest is ‘turned to 


T See further in Appendix D. 
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private plays and to the humour of children,’ 
clearly point to an incident in what is known as 
the ‘ war of the theatres,’ in which Ben Jonson, 
the dramatist of ‘humours,’ took a principal 
part, and Shakespeare, among others, was in- 
volved in opposition to his friend. In 1598 and 
1599 the Chamberlain’s company had produced 
Jonson’s two plays, Every Man in his Humour, 
and “Lvery Man out of his Humour ; but with the 
latter the ‘war’ began, and Jonson had to 
migrate to the Blackfriars Theatre, and here in 
1600 and 1601 his satirical and controversial 
plays Cynthia's Revels and the Poetaster were 
performed by the children of the Chapel Royal, 
one of several troupes of boy-actors employed 
about this time to bring out many Elizabethan 
plays and masques. This, then, seems to be the 
broad reference in the passage under discussion. 
But besides the rivalry of the children’s com- 
pany, another cause is known for the ‘ travelling ’ 
of the Chamberlain’s company. Owing to their 
implication in the conspiracy of Essex, their 
customary Christmas-tide performance at the 
court was cancelled in 1601. In October of that 
year their presence at Aberdeen is attested, and 
they seem to have been at Cambridge about the 
same time. Putting these facts together with 
the statement on the title-page of the First 
Quarto, we are able to infer that the company 
went on a provincial tour in the autumn of 1601, 
and that during this tour Hamlet was performed, 
though we cannot tell whether or not it may 
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have been ‘diverse times’ acted before, in the 
City of London or elsewhere. All the converging 
lines of evidence, however, tend to show that it 
was at some time in the two years 1600—1601, 
and more probably in the second than in the 
first, that the earliest known Shakespearean ver- 
sion was prepared for the stage.’ 


§ 16. Most of the facts and inferences regard- 
ing the relation to one another 


of the three chief versions have 
now been set forth It has 


appeared that the First Quarto of 1603 is a 
mutilated and probably ‘ piratical’ copy repre- 
senting a form of the play seemingly shorter 
than any of the later ones and differing consider- 
ably from them ; that the Second Quarto printed 
in 1604 claims to be an amended and amplified 
copy, and isin fact the longest and most com- 
plete text we have; and that the First Folio, 
again, reproduces in 1623 this text with some 
verbal alterations and large omissions. The fact 
that most of the larger omissions’ in the First 
Folio correspond to similar omissions in the First 
Quarto can hardly be taken to indicate any close 
connection between the two copies. As already 
seen, the state and history of the text in Ql 
makes it impossible to say whether any passage 


Summary of the 
textual question. 


1 See note on iii. 2.41 for another possible confirmation of the 
date 1601. 

a Je, i, 1. 108—125, i. 4, 17—38, iii. 4, 158—162, iv. 4. 32—66 
Vv. S$. 104—136. 
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absent in it was also absent in the stage per- 
formance, or has merely been omitted by the 
reporter. But it is not improbable that the 
reason for some of the omissions in question was 
the same in the case of Q1 as in the case of FJ : 
and this reason was, we may be almost sure, the 
desire to shorten the piece to suit the practical 
requirements of the stage. It will be observed 
that all the chief omissions in F1 are in passages 
of a reflective or descriptive nature, such as 
would naturally be selected for ‘cutting.’ In 
revard to the relation between the Second 
Quarto and the First Folio, which is the most 
important point for the text of Hamlet, the 
matter is admirably stated by Dr. Furnivall : 
“That most, if not all, of the omissions in Q2 
were accidental, and due to the copier or printer, 
is certain In some cases, and almost certain or 
probable in all. That the most important omissions 
from the Folio were due to cuts, made either by 
Shakespeare or his fellow-actors, is certain from 
the nature.of them.” It cannot be said that any 
of the later Quartos such as Q3 (1605), Q4.- 
(1611), Q5 (undated), Q6 (1637), offer any im- 
portant variants of the readings in Q2: though 
occasionally one or several of the Quartos mis- 
write a word which is correctly or better given in 
another or others. The Second Quarto and the 
First Folio are the principal authorities for the 
text. 
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CRITICAL APPRECIATION. 


In nothing do Shakespeare’s plays more truly 
conform to his definition of the function of the 
drama as ‘ holding the mirror up to nature’ than 
in the complexity of the characters and issues pre- 
sented in them. For in real life, while the types 
and elements of greatness we most admire are in 
an ultimate sense the most simple and consistent, 
it is equally true that there is no problem or per- 
sonality of much interest which has not its per- 
plexing features, or with regard to which there 
is not much to be said from many and often 
opposite points of view. Whether we are con- 
sidering the character and motives of a prominent 
man, or the purport of a notable book, or a case 
in a law-court, or the issues at stake in a war or 
other political question, it is everywhere the 
same: almost every point is open to doubt 
and discussion, and will receive different inter- 
pretations at the hands of different persons. So 
it is in life, and so it isin Shakespeare: and no- 
where more so than in that drama in which he 
seems to have put most of himself and of his 
immost thoughts and feelings. 


But there is all the difference between mystery 
and mystification. If, as has sometimes been 
supposed, the creator of Hamlet was either him- 
self unable distinctly to conceive the character of 
his hero, or had given us no sufficient clue to 
understand it, then the play would be an impos- 
ture and a failure as a work of art. On this 
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point we may listen to Dryden, a safe guide 
where the rules of stage-craft are concerned : 
“Tf the inclinations be obscure, itis a sign that 
the poet is in the dark, and knows not what 
manner of man he presents to you; and conse- 
quently you can have no idea, or very imperfect, 
of that man, nor can judge what resolutions he 
ought to take, or what words, or actions are 
proper to him...... It is one of the excellencies of 
shakespeare, that the manners of his persons are 
generally apparent, and you see their bent and 
inclination.” This golden rule Shakespeare has 
not failed to keep in Hamlet, however much its 
operation may be obscured by subtlety of con- 
ception. It may be granted that the preponder- 
ance of psychological analysis lavished on a 
single character, together with the introduction 
of certain episodes or allusions ofa _ purely 
literary bearing, detracts somewhat not from the 
interest of the piece—without this element we 
could not have a Hamlet—but from the objec- 
tivity that belongs to perfect dramatic treatment, 
But the question of the legitimacy of so much 
psychology on the stage being waived, we must 
recognize that what further obscurity seems to 
attach to the play is due toa method not un- 
dramatic but on the contrary exhibiting the 
highest dramatic art. Not only is the central 
character so many-sided that its portrayal is not 
complete till it has been shown in all the shift- 
ing lights of circumstance, but that character is 
in actual process of growth from the opening to 
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the conclusion of the play.’ And thusthe phase 
of developement through which the soul of 
Hamlet passes in the course of the tragedy, and 
in which the real tragedy consists, compensates 
by its relentless yet rapid progression for what 
seems in a great part of the action to be stagnant 
or diffusive. 


Let us attempt, then, to sketch the port- 
rait of Hamlet as he may have been just 
before the crisis came upon him. Some of bis 
characteristics, as they are introduced gradually 
and retrospectively, must be gathered from the 
later parts of the play: but it would, of course, 
be the business of an actor to make most of 
them felt from the outset, and the reader may 
easily satisfy himself how far Shakespeare has 
done the same by leading indications in the text. 
We see, then, a young prince gifted with rare 
qualities of mind and heart. The son of a noble 
and valorous father, whom he regards as the 
pattern of manhood, he is himself an adept in 
manly exercises and endowed with dauntless 
physical courage, so that he was fit to rival, had 
occasion called, the warrior-king’s exploits by 
land or sea.” But his interest is greater in the 
things of the mind: he has spent some years at 

1 Of course no character either in life or in the drama fails to be 
profoundly affected by momentous phases in its existence. But to 
appreciate the difference between the reaction of circumstance on a 


character relatively formed and oua character highly plastic, the 
student had best compare Othello and Hamlet. 


4 This is hardly too muchto infer from i. 4, 64—86, iv, 6 (the 
letter to Horatio), and the last scene. 
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the University of Wittenberg, and formed a 
circle of friends among the students from his 
own country: he is fond of books and even 
fonder of the imaginative world of the stage. 
More than this, though, unlike his closest asso- 
ciate Horatio, he has never been addicted to the 
systematic side of studies (to which, indeed, 
neither his position nor his inclination has. 
specially called him), and though he is neither a 
poet or ‘a scholar or a philosopher’ in the 
technical sense, he has some of the highest 
faculties of each ; resplendent intellectual genius,. 
sympathetic insight, and speculative daring. 
He is a keen observerg too, of men and things, 
and the whimsical combinations which his fancy 
loves to effect between the most material and the 
most ideal aspects of life lend a singular incisive- 
ness and brilliancy to his conversation and 
witty sallies. Yet this tendency would never 
develop into cynicism except under stress of 
irritation or depression of spirits. A noble 
enthusiasm for all that is good and beautiful is 
the dominating feature in his character, and 
more important than all hisintellectual attributes, 
though allied to them both in their strength and 
in their weakness, is his exquisite moral sensibi- 
lity. The object of his most fervent admiration is 


1 See i, 2. 119 “I am ill at these numbers.” When Ophelia 
(iii. 1. 151) calls him a ‘scholar,’ this must be taken in the general 
sense as expressing the view of herself and an admiring court. The 
famous passage about ‘ philosophy’ (i. 5. 167). bears out the above 
remark, whether or not the special interpretation suggested in the 
note ad loc. is accepted, 
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human worth, of which he finds the highest type 
in his father, but 1s eager to recognize and wel- 
come the manifestxtions in all around him. 
Sincerity, constancy, ‘honesty’ in men and 
women are the qualities he honours in his ‘ heart 
of hearts:’ for the conventions of society he 
feels a certain impatience, and would gladly 
brush them aside.’ Such a nature must neces- 
sarily have strong antipathies. Mere folly only 
irritates him ; but he embraces in an ascending 
scale of aversion culminating in intense loathing 
whatever is superficial, hollow, false, sensual, 
criminal. But on the whole he is much more 
prone to love than to hate, to overrate the good 
than to suspect the evil in human nature. His 
natural disposition is frank and open-lhearted— 
‘most generous and free from all contriving ,” 
as his worst enemy admits him to be. Before 
the play opens he has bestowed his affections on 
a maiden beneath him in station, who can only 
give him in return her simple and guileless heart. 


Such a prince was sure to win popularity at 
court, and we need not accuse Ophelia of partial- 
ity in describing the impression he produced on 


1 When Horatio calls his father ‘a goodly king,’ he answers 
surely with an emphasis on ‘ man,’ 
He was a man, take him for all in all, 
‘I shall not look upon his like again.” 


A. C. Bradley, Shakespearean Tragedy, p. 112. 


Compare the way in which he disclaims ceremonious addresses to 
himself, i, 2. 162, 254, ii. 2.224, and i, 5,185 ‘so poor a man as 
Hamlet,’ 


2iv 7. 134, 
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“all observers.”’ Would these promises under 
favourable circumstances have borne good fruit ? 
Had Hamlet been called to the throne. would he 
have proved a successful monarch ? his ques- 
tion may be asked here, before we pass to the 
very different problem which he was in fact 
called to face. We have a man of action’s judg- 
ment that Hamlet 


was likely, had he been put on, 
‘lo have proved most royally, 


and the same Fortinbras has him buried ‘ like a 
soldier.’ ‘The qualities implied in such a verdict 
Hamlet certainly possessed in full measure. But 
for practical statesmanship—the requirements of 
which it would be pedantic to particularize, 
though Shakespeare has not failed to suggest 
them—more is needed than personal courage 
and lofty ideals. There are needed gifts seem- 
ingly denied to Hamlet. He is no mere dreamer 
or theorist, incapable of energy and resource : 
but just as on the speculative side he is some- 
what ‘ too rash for thought,’ so on the practical 
his intellectual and moral impatience and _ his 
hatred of any kind of compromise are difficult to 
reconcile with what must be prosaically called a 
balanced judgment in the conduct of public 
affairs. In this one respect Claudius, despicable 
as he is in others, appears Hamlet’s superior. 


When the play opens, however, it is not his 
disappointment in the succession to the throne 
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that occupies Hamlet’s thoughts. He is over- 
come with a profound melancholy which has 
turned his eager optimism into weariness of life 
and his wit into bitter sarcasm. ‘lhe cause of 
this melancholy is declared in the first soliloquy. 
It is not merely grief for his father’s recent 
death—this he could have borne with sorrowful 
resignation—it is his mother’s shameful and 
incestuous' marriage against which his whole 
soul revolts. Hitherto no suspicion of her un- 
worthiness had ever crossed his mind. Here at 
once is a shock which convulses his moral being, 
and under which certain tendencies, rather than 
positive defects, in his character became danger- 
ously accentuated. His aptness to become 
absorbed in some particular mood or idea (with 
him no idea is ever untinged by emotion) and to 
pursue it in all its ramifications develops into a 
painful bias towards generalization. His mother’s 
disloyalty is enlarged into the frailty of all 
womankind, and his own immediate sorrow into 
disgust with all the uses of the world, from 
which he would gladly escape by self-destruc- 
tion, but for the dictates of the religious law. 


It is when his natural forces are thus at their 
lowest ebb that the second and more terrible 
revelation bursts upon him. From his father’s 
spirit he learns the dreadful truth which adds 


1 See note to i, 5.83; and for the chronology of the events con- 
nected with the first act, see i. 2. 145, 176,i 3 91,99, and the sec- 
tion of the Introduction on Duration of the Action. 
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murder and adultery to the crimes of the guilty 
pair who now hold the throne. At the same 
time the duty of revenge is laid upon him, 
Hamlet’s problem is before him. How will he 
meet it? At the first cry of ‘murder’ his 
instinct had been to sweep at once to his revenge. 
But when the Ghost leaves him, he stands 
paralysed, and can only pray that reason and 
strength and memory may not instantly desert 
him. Then partly in bitter irony, partly from 
the desire to du anything, something, to escape 
from distraction and keep a hold on reality, 
partly from fear that the appalling reality of 
what he has just heard may in very truth at 
some time escape from him, he makes a new 
record not on the ‘ volume of his brain,’ from 
which he has wiped away all previous impres- 
sions, but on the pages of his note book,—that 
‘one may smile, and smile, and be a villain !’ 


When his companions return, Hamlet, in a 
scene in which he displays for the first time 
that ‘ excited levity,” amounting sometimes to 
brutal jesting, which often recurs in the sequel, 
enjoins secrecy on them and informs them of 
his intention to put on an ‘ antic disposition,’ 
1.¢., to feign madness. It is generally admitted 

t I borrow this phrase, as well as the interpretation of the incident 
of the ‘ Tables, trom Mr, Bradley,/.c. The re-appearance of the 
Ghost. ‘ in the cellarage’ must not be taken as burlesque: it is only 
Hamlet’s :emarks that makes it seem so, and they are partly the 
result of his design to feign madness and partly due to the bitter 


flippancy which marks his conduct elsewhere, e.g., during and after 


the play-scene, and at the beginning of the scene in his mother’s 
closet, 
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that in retaining this device from the old story 
Shakespeare has given to it a new meaning: 
Hamlet’s first object is to gain time for reflec- 
tion, and this constitutes the first step in his 
long course of procrastination: moreover, the 
assumption of madness is in itself congenial to 
his mood: it frees him from the necessity of 
keeping up appearances in the midst of the 
hideous sham of the court and his surroundings : 
it gives him the opportunity, whenever he plea- 
ses, of ‘ unpacking his heart in words,’ of letting 
loose. his feelings in floods of extravagant and 
scathing satire, of playing with men and words 
and ideas—the bitter sport in which henceforth, 
apart from the few chances fate brings bim of 
action not deliberate and premeditated but sud- 
den and impulsive, or from his too brief but 
heart-felt confidences to Horatio, he finds the 
sole relief in his misery. But in or beyond all 
this there lies the question, around which so 
much of the criticism on this tragedy has gra- 
vitated, of Hamlet's insanity. Did the as- 
sumption in fact become, was it a symptom of, 
the reality ? 


But that the opposite opinion has been 
strongly maintained in many quarters, it would 
be unnecessary to state the overpowering rea- 
sons against supposing that Shakespeare intend- 
ed Hamlet to be mad in that sense of madness 
which is defined in Polonius’s wretched platitude 
as ‘to be nothing else but mad.” Among what 
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may be called the a priort reasons, the first is 
that on this view the tragedy would be robbed 
of all the breadth and depth of its meaning : be- 
cause we should have to place outside the pale of 
properly human conduct the action and passion 
of that character in whose fortunes the tragic 
interest of the piece centres with exceptional in- 
tensity. Again, we should have to attribute toa 
lunatic some of the loftiest deliverances of moral 
sentiment and ideal aspiration that the world has 
listened to. And to the artistic sense it would be 
little short of an outrage to present on the same 
stage a mad Hamlet as well as a mad Ophelia.’ 

It is indeed a tribute to the verisimilitude of 
Shakespeare’s dramatic treatment that Hamlet 
should have produced the same impression on 
many readers of the play as that designedly pro- 
duced on most of the characters in it: but 
if we consider this treatment attentively, we shall 
see abundant proof that Hamlet has not in truth 
‘lost the very heart of all his sense”.’ For there 


1 1t isa part of Voltaire’s coarse criticism, or rather parody, of 
Hamlet that in this ‘ piéce grossiére et barbare’ Hamlet becomes mad 
in thesecond Act, and bis lady-love mad in the third.—In the hovel- 
scene in King Lear (iii, 4.) the point and pathos consist in the juxta- 
pesition of Lear who is at this time mad, the Fool who is a mixture 
of half-wittedness and preternatural ‘acuteness, and Edgar who feigns 
madness, 


2 These words are used by the King in the First Quarto, 1. 700, 
whereas in the corresponding part cf the later versionsthe King only 
speaks of ‘ Hamlet’s transformation’ (ii, 2. 5) and of his being put 
‘ from the understanding of himself’ (ib, 9), The reason of this and 
other significant changes in the same direction introduced in the 
later version does not seem to be thatgiven by Knight, that ‘ Shakes- 
peare did not either in his first sketch or in bis amended copy, in- 
tend his audience to believe that Hamlet was essentially mad; and 
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are moments when, the necessity for pretence be- 
ing removed, and the morbid tension that causes 
either supernormal excitation or lethargic de- 
pression being temporarily relaxed, he returns to 
his true self, which differs from other selves only 
in lightning agility of wit, in fertility of resource, 
or in moral and spiritual exaltation. And these 
moments, as we should expect, are those in which 
he meets unattended the two persons from whom 
he is not utterly estranged, his mother and his 
bosom-friend.* 


Are these moments, then, merely ‘lucid in- 
tervals’ in the history of a mind diseased ? 
This view, too, would misinterpret. It would 
exaggerate the difference between Hamlet’s al- 
ternating moods. When the latter is act- 
ing his part with more or less of reckless 


he removed, therefore, the strong expressions which might encourage 
that belief.’ Accepting fulfy the first part of this statement, we may 
offer the following explanation of the reasons for the change: \1) 
that the substitution of less palpable and glaring symptoms marks an 
advance from the (relatively) crude to the subtle in the artistic 
treatment of the assumed madness; 2) that in the same way the 
connection between feigned madness and real morbid tendencies in 
Hamlet is deepened and subtilized; (3) that if we suppose the King 
sees through Hamlet’s device sooner in Q2 than in Ql, this would also 
be a dramatic improvement. But this must be doubtful in view of 
the state of the text in Ql]: as it stands the first clear sign of the 
King’s perception seems to be in 1. 1610‘ There’s more in him than 
shallow eyes can see.’ In our text probably we must understand the 
King to be never completely deceived In iii.2 4 he is no doubt 
acting a part: 7b. 162 sqq. he is clear Against madness ; in iv. 1, per- 
haps Gertrude for a moment makes him doubt again; after that he 
doubts no more. 


1 With the Queen, in the whole of the interview after the slaying 
of Polonius, iii. 4. 30 to the end; with Horatio in iii, 2, 49-85, in v, 2. 
till the entry of Osric. The churchyard scene stands on a different 
footing : see introductory note to v, 1, 
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self-abandonment, the King, whose perception is 
sharpened by fear and a guilty conscience, is 
never much deceived.’ The Queen is convinced 
in the interview of Hamlet’s sanity. Horatio, 
whose brief comments and replies suit the 
character of one who will not interfere where he 
cannot help nor, perhaps, always understand, 
nowhere except in presence of immediate danger? 
interposes himself to arrest Hamlet's career, as 
would become a true friend who considered the 
other’s state of mind to preclude sane action. 
Hamlet, then, is not mad in any ordinary sense 
of the term, but he is the victim of a profound 
melancholy caused by the shattering of his moral 
ideals. Such a state might in time have passed 
into confirmed insanity, but Hamlet would then 
have ceased to be a proper subject for tragedy. 
As it is, he is tragic because we see him con- 
stantly struggling to free himself from the fatal 
‘obsession of which he recognizes only too well 
the nature and consequences. It is an evil that 
‘ grows by what it feeds on,’ The spring of will 
and action being once impaired, his speculative 
genius, though it was not the cause of his malady, 
becomes his own worst enemy. ‘The ‘ native hue 
of resolution’ is ‘ sicklied o’er with the pale cast 
of thought,’ as his imaginative power, released 
from any healthy control, supplies him with the 
means for endlessly dissecting his task and view- 


1 See last footnote but one (end), 
2 See i, 4. 69, sqq.; v. 1. 288; 2, 202-3. 
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ing it in every possible light. Instead of acting, 
he expends his ingenuity in devices for deferring 
execution. Of these the first and chief is the 
assumption of madness: but the same spirit is 
seen in the device of the play-scene, in the for- 
bearance to kill the king when he is praying, in 
the acquiescence in the mission to England, which 
affords him an opportunity he cannot resist of 
outwitting subordinates and countermining a by- 
plot instead of striking straight at the. prime 
agent. Both before and after these episodes, and 
whenever he is called upon for action, he shows 
a certain wild exhilaration, as though his normal 
powers were here reasserting themselves: yet 
such actions are too feverish and spasmodic to 
be quite normal, any more than the callousness, 
real or affected, which accompanies them. At 
other times he turns aside altogether from his 
direct object, if such it can be called, and finds 
relief in moral, social, or esthetic digressions’ 
Thus we have the diatribe against Danish 
drunkenness just before the entry of the Ghost, 
the discussion with the players on the principles 
of dramatic art, the praise and dispraise of man 
and creation, the grim fantasies of the church- 
yard. Then,in the great soliloquies, we see 
him lashing himself into frenzy with floods of 

tT To Hamlet in some of these moods we might well apply the 
words of Tennyson, Jn Memoriam, C. LXXXYV, St. 14 :— 


Likewise the imaginative woe, 
That loved to handle spiritual strife, 
Diffused the shock thro’ all my life, 
But in the present broke the blow. 
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bitter invective against himself as much as against 
his enemy, seeking to sting himself into action 
by confronting his own failure with ‘ examples 
gross as earth’ “of spirits less dull and ineffectual 
—anon almost without transition ’ sinking again 
into utter dejection, doubt, and suicidal despair. 
But worse and more dangerous than these rapid 
alternations between states of excitement and 
te were the long spells of total apathy * 

and ‘ bestial oblivion’ in which, as we must infer 
from Hamlet’s own words, fod the sequence of 
events in the play, and from the Ghost’s repeated 
waruings, he must have passed much of the time 
between the moment when his task was first set 
him and the moment when fate more than his 
will brought about its execution. All these are 
signs, no ‘doubt, of an abnormal condition of the 
will and emotions portending for Hamlet nothing 
but an unending round of self-torture and abor- 
tive efforts had not fate intervened to envelop 
him and his enemies in the same destruction. 
Yet through it all, though his purpose is ‘ almost 
blunted,’ still he never entirely lets it go: so that 
we rather wonder at the strength that could hold 


1 Bradley 1. ¢.(p 123) lays stress on the immediacy of the transi- 
tion sometimes occurring between ‘the outburst of passion and the 
relapse into melancholy’ and on the fact that the theory which attri- 
butes Hamlet’s, failure solely, or mostly, to the preponderance in him 
of the reflective habit does not account for the psycholrgical move- 
ment in such passages as ¢. 9. L.v. “cf, J1. 29-31 with Il. 189 190’, or 
the soliloquy ‘O what a rogue’ (see notes ad loe.), or the scene at 
Ophelia’s grave (cf, v. 2. 242 sqq. with ib 280‘ It is no matter.’) 


* See ii. 2. 548 sqq.; iii 4,102-108; iv. 4.32 sqq.; 40, 59; cf. 
iii, 2. 196 sqq. 1, iv. 7. 111 sqq. 
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on in the midst of such mental and emotional 
chaos, than at the weakness and vacillation. And 
the more we wonder the more we also pity the 
downfall of a « noble heart’ and ‘noble mind’—as 
they seemed to the three characters in the play 
that next to his deserve esteem. 


Of Hamlet’s character and the condition in 
which we find him at the outset his conduct 
through the various incidents in the play is an 
organic development. It will not be necessary 
to trace these incidents in detail. One of the 
first results of the difficulty with which Hamlet 
is confronted after he has learnt the truth from 
his father’s spirit and of his determination to meet 
that difficulty by feigning madness, is to involve 
him in entanglements with the family of Polonius 
which eventually prove fatal to every member 
of it. Though Hamlet’s indecision is the prime 
and underlying cause of the destruction both 
of those he hates and those he loves, yet each 
of them in turn takes some step that sets in 
train the course of events. Polonius and Laertes 
even before Hamlet assumes madness, induce 
Ophelia to discourage her lover's suit, partly 
because of their unworthy suspicions as to the 
nature of his intentions, but no doubt partly also, 
especially in the case of Polonius—though this is 
not explicitly stated—because of the disfavour 
into which the prince has fallen. Ophelia con- 
sents not only to reject his addresses, but to act 
the part of a decoy in the machinations of her 
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father and the Court.  [Ill-satisfied with the 
failure of his first plot for discovering Hamlet’s 
secret, the old man is led by his vanity to arrange 
another in the form of an interview between 
Hamlet and his mother, at the beginning of 
which he is himself slain behind the arras. But 
before this the turning-point in the tragedy has 
been reached. If anything was needed to con- 
vince Hamlet of the King’s guilt and of the 
duty of punishing him—though, indeed, Hamlet 
needed no convincing, and it was only as an 
excuse for further postponement that he desired 
‘erounds more relative’ than he had before—it 
was the conduct of Claudius in the play-scene. 
Immediately after this he finds Claudius praying 
on his knees, and might have killed him, and 
made good his case before the Court and the 
people with the corroboration afforded by the 
King’s suspicious retreat from the theatre, while 
this incident was still fresh in everyone’s mind. 
Yet Hamlet forbears, and deludes himself with a 
pretext that allows him to express his hatred with 
the utmost intensity while refusing to act up to 
it.. After this he has lost his chance. The 
King’s countermove to the designs which he now 
feels Hamlet has against him, and his fear of 
which is increased by the account of Polonius’s 
death, is to place him under a kind of arrest or 
surveillance? until he can be shipped to England 


1 iii. 4, 72—965. 
2 See iv, 1.14; 3. 2, 1b. 14 (‘ guarded’), 1b., 53. 
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with letters importing his doom. From Hamlet's 
letter to Horatio and the interview between them 
after the former’s return to Denmark we learn 
how Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, the King’s 
agents, are ‘ hoist with their own petar.’ The 
events that happen during Hamlet’s absence, the 
madness of Ophelia, a glimpse of which adds 
fuel to the wrath of Laertes returned in ‘ impet- 
uous haste’. to avenge his father’s death, the 
base compact between Laertes and Claudius, 
against Hamlet, the death of Ophelia and the 
preparations for her burial, lead up to the scene 
in which lover and brother grapple with each 
other in her grave. If Hamlet had but known 
it, he was by this show of passion playing into 
enemies hands. But he suspects nothing': he 
would have dismissed any suspicion, had it 
occurred to him, as he dismisses the presen- 
timent? that makes his heart sink: ‘it is no 
matter.’? The reconcilement that follows, as 
generously accepted on the one side as treacher- 
ously offered on the other, makes all smooth for 
the fatal encounter. Amid the blare of trumpets 
and the roar of cannon that accompany the 
passes of the duel and the King’s last carouse, 
‘proud death’ holds revel, and claims for the 
feast that is toward in his ‘eternal cell’ the 
traitors and the betrayed alike. Yet, as the 


' Cf. iv. 7, 138—5; v. 2. 249 (note). 
2 v. 2. 198, sqq. 


’ This phrase significantly occurs twice in the last act: v. 1. 280; 
2. 199. 
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‘sweet prince’ whose story he survives to tell 
lies silent, Horatio’s prayer speaks of another 
music—of angels singing his friend to his rest. 


There remain certain aspects of the play that 
require particular consideration: and in dealing 
with these some of the other characters and 
Hamlet’s relation to them will be brought into 
fuller relief. 


It has sometimes been held that what prevented 
Hamlet from sweeping at once to his revenge, as 
he had promised to do, was a conscientious 
repugnance to killing his uncle, whether this 
motive acted apart from his excessive reflective- 
ness, his habit of ‘thinking too precisely on the 
event, or was itself an outcome of that habit. 
Certainly such moral idealism as Hamlet’s pre- 
supposes an upright conscience. But there is 
no reason to think that conscience would have 
stood in the way of his exacting the penalty of 
death from his father’s murderer, or, since the 
circumstances forbade an open trial and lawful 
execution, of using vioient means. Much less 
could any scruple of the kind have operated 
avainst the inventive added by a supernatural 
command to his natural desire for revenge and his 
deep and Jasting hatred of the criminal usurper. 
Moreover it is clear that the state of mental agony 
and perturbation into which Hamlet was thrown 
had not the effect of intensifying any conscien- 
tious scruples he could ever have had in meeting 
treachery and murderous intent with drastic 
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reprisals, but directly the reverse. Rather we have 
to seek in that state the excuse for what seems 
merciless and almost savage in his way of regard- 
ing the fate he unwittingly brings on Polonius 
and deliberately on Rosencrantz and Guildenstern. 
Can we suppose that conscience would have 
reproached him more sharply had Claudius been 
killed behind the arras instead of Polonius? The 
case of Rosencrantz and Guildenstern deserves 
afew more remarks. When Hamlet first meets 
them after their return to Denmark, it is with 
the frank welcome of comradeship. But from 
the moment he discovers they have been set on 
to *‘ pluck out the heart of his mystery,’ he never 
ceases to turn all the shafts of his irony against 
these hollow masks of men. Whether they in- 
fered the King’s guilt from his behaviour at the 
play, and thus knew they were the agents ofa 
murderer, or again, whether they were aware of 
the contents of their commission to the English 
court or not, it seems impossible to decide with 
certainty from the text. Atany rate Hamlet has 
no hesitation in regarding their conduct as crimi- 
nal subservience deserving the severest measure 
of retaliation, and after inflicting it, he declares 
‘they are not near my conscience, Immediately 
after he asks Horatio whether it is not ‘ perfect 
conscience’ to kill the King. If this question is 
taken as indicating a serious doubt that had 
hitherto existed in Hamlet’s mind, the result will 
be, while attributing to him in the one case where 
he should least have felt them, scruples of con- 
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science which his other acts do not betray, at 
the same time to cast on him the imputation that 
the duty and command to revenge his father’s 
murder inffuenced him less powerfully than the 
attempt made on his own life by Claudius: for the 
latter circumstance, which he does, in point of 
fact, mention in this passage, is the only change 
that has supervened in the conditions of the case. 
Could anything be less like Hamlet than thus to 
consider his personal safety more than his moral 
duty ? Must we not rather see m the question 
about ‘conscience’ one more instance of his in- 
ability to brace himself to a duty which he had 
long ago declared he conld never forget, to 
which he had felt himself prompted ‘by heaven 
and hell,’ for which, again, he knew that he had 
‘cause and will and strength and means’ ?' 

Another question, which has hitherto been 
purposely kept in the back-ground, is that of the 
practical difficulties with which Hamlet was con- 
fronted in the political situation of Denmark, and 
of the degree to which any hopes of succession 
to the crown influenced his conduct. According 
to the theories of some critics a large place should 
to be given to such considerations in estimating 
the bearings of his problem. What, it has been 
asked, could Hamlet do, however much he wished 
and felt himself compelled to act, against a wary 
and politic usurper favoured by the Court and 
holding all the powers of the State? Was it not 


T See i, 5. 92 sqq ; ii. 2. 567;iv.5.45. The mention of ‘‘ conscience ” 
in iii, 1. 83 is not to the point: see notes ad loc. 
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necessary to temporize and wait for an oppor- 
tunity of some form of public conviction or 
politically effective redress? To this the answer 
must be that while the dramatic action is not 
here set, so to speak, 7 vacuo, and while practical 
obstacles are no doubt felt in the back-ground 
of the problem, their influence on Hamlet’s mind 
is significantly, and surely not unintentionally, 
minimized by the absence of any reference to 
them on his part, except in so far as indirectly 
conveyed in his occasional and mostly con- 
temptuous or ironical remarks as to his dis- 
appointment of the succession.’ As already 
hinted above, moral and spiritual predominated 
even dangerously in Hamlet over political inter- 
ests, and to the latter he seldom gives a thought. 
As to what he should have done, Shakespeare 
has indicated this clearly enough by the example 
on the one hand of Fortinbras, and on the other 
of Laertes, whose cause Hamlet likens to his 
own.” Consider how little account Laertes was 
likely to have made, had he not been won over 
betimes, of the ‘divinity ’ that ‘doth hedge a king,’ 
when he broke into the royal presence, sword 
in hand, and how readily the people applauded 
his demand for vengeance and hailed him king. 
Could not Hamlet the Dane, the son of a hero 
whose memory must still have been dearer than 

1 Bg, i, 2. 67 (perhaps); iii. 2. 306 (‘I lack advancement’); 
iii, 4. 96—8 ; v. 2. 64. In the last instance the juxtaposition with the 


motives in the preceding line seems to show how small a place ‘ the 
election’ really held in Hamlet’s thoughts. 


. Vv. 2. 77-8. 
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that of Polonius to the people even while they 
gave a hundred ducats for the usurper’s portrait, 
have done as much and with as good hope of 
success ? Weare told that Hamlet too was ‘loved 
of the distracted multitude,’ and his popularity 
made Claudius fear to attack him publicly.2- We 
must conclude, then, that it was no deliberate 
caution or fear of political consequences that 
withheld Hamlet from stabbing the king as he 
prayed, or from leading an insurrection, on 
returning to Denmark, to overpower the royal 
Switzers.’ 


It is, however, right from another point of 
view to recognize that the state of socicty in Den- 

mark reacted profoundly on Hamlet's character 
and fortunes. No environment could have been 
more unfavourable to one of his highly-strung 
temperament and keen moral sensibility. Hither 
in a ruder and simpler age or in one of real 


1 iv, 3. 4. 7 iv. 7. 16 sqq. 

8 The theory which would give to political difficulties a large place 
in Hamlet’s problem is most fully developed in Professor Karl 
Werder’s Lectures on Shakespeare’s Hamlet, Berlin, 1875, though the 
main idea had been anticipated by L. Klein (Berliner Modenspiegel, 
1846), as pointed out by Dr. Furness who prints an extract from the 
latter in Vol. II. of his Hamlet, According to this view much of’ 
Hamlet’s procrastination would be due to an external not to an 
inner cause, to deliberate caution imposed upon him by the neces- 
sities of his situation not to his own hesitation. I reject this theory: 
on much the same grounds as are given against it by Mr. A.C. 
Bradley, Shakespearean Tragedy, pp. 94—97; but my conclusion on 
this point was arrived at independently. I may, however, take this 
opportunity of acknowledging once more my deep indebtedness to 
Prof. Bradley’s luminous and profound criticism throughout, but 
especially in the matter of avoiding a too complete acceptance of the 
Schlegel-Coleridge theory of Hamlet. ‘For Coleridge’s criticism see 
Appendix E. ae 
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refinement he would have been more in his ele- 
ment. As it is, he stands almost aloneina world 
that is ‘out of joint’ not merely to his disordered 
imagination but in reality. Of the people at large 
only glimpses are given that show it in its Shakes- 
pearean characteristics of ficklenessand disorderly 
passions and prejudices. It is an age of affect- 
ation, and class presses on class, the toe of the 
peasant on the heel of the courtier. The aris- 
tocracy and the court circle are corrupt and 
luxurious, with a taste for mingling foreign 
modes and vices with the coarser Danish habits 
of drunken debauch. Both in politics and in 
society compromise and time-serving hypocrisy 
are the order of the day: the King, whose best 
deed recorded in the play is a stroke of policy 
in avoiding a foreign war, is able to count on 
the ‘ better wisdoms’ of his courtiers in approval 
of his marriage with his brother’s widow less 
than two months after that brother’s death: those 
who ‘made mows’ at him during his brother’s 
reign are now his flatterers. Hamlet feels stifled 
in this atmosphere. ‘ Denmark’s a_ prison.’ 
Only the Christian religion sheds its softening 
and ennobling influence—this must not be over- 
looked,’ and it will be touched upon again a 
little later—on a state of society which is other- 
wise as superficial and tawdry in its exterior as 
it is deeply tainted within. 

In this society the court naturally holds the 


1 In this connection see what was said above § 40n the ‘state of 
Denmark’ as represented in the Hystorie of Hamblet, 
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most prominent place. No words are necessary 
to heighten the infamy of Claudius: but its parti- 
cular quality and limitations must be seen to 
understand him aright. ‘here is in his villainy 
far more of meanness than of cruelty: he plots 
and lies and kills always for an object ; there is 
no sign, for instance, that he would have done 
violence to Hamlet axcept in self-defence. He 
is not utterly dead to conscience, and however 
guilty in him and degrading to Gertrude was 
the connection between them, he shows some 
genuine affection for his queen. In affairs of 
state he is able and astute, and in ail his public 
actions counterfeits kingly dignity in a way 
that might well satisfy the court of Denmark. 
The Queen’s character! may almost be summed 
up in the word ‘self-indulgence.’ It may have 
been mere fickleness, or it may have been some- 
thing austere in the elder Hamlet compared 
with the supple plausibility of Claudius, that led 
her to ‘decline upon’ the latter and betray her 
marriage-vows: but it is clear that her fall pre- 
ceded the murder of her first husband. As to 
complicity in that murder, Shakespeare seems 
to have intended us to doubt her innocence for 
a moment, but hardly to continue in doubt. No 
word is said to implicate her by his father’s 
spirit toHamlet. Hadshe been guilty, would such 
leniency have been insisted on in dealing with 


' See § 4 above for the Queen’s character in the prose romance; 
and § 13 with Appendix C for the difference between the charac- 
ters of the King and Queen in the First Quarto and in the Second. 
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her? Perhaps Hamlet himself half believes her 
cuilt when in the interview he lets fall the 
words ‘killa king and marry witn his brother.’ 
But though these words startle her, they do not 
seem to strike any answering chord ina guilty 
conscience ; while her subsequent conduct and 
answers show neither any admission of this 
offence nor any attempt to mask or palliate 
others. In fact, Hamlet himself seems to be con- 
vinced that his first charge was groundless, and 
never repeats it. Gertrude is by nature averse 
to anything violent and disturbing: she would 
prefer not even to hear such actions spoken of : 
her ideal is to have everything made smooth and 
comfortable, and to avoid harassing questions. 
Before the end the shame and contrition Ham- 
let had awakened in her seem to have passed 
away, and in the last scene we see her placid and 
busied with trifles for her son’s comfort. Her 
affection for him is the best that is in her. Most 
of the minor characters exhibit in various ways 
the faults of adecadentage We need not stop to 
analyse such types as those of Polonius, the 
garrulous and senile diplomatist, or of Rosen- 
crantz and Guildenstern, or of Osric, the water- 
fly. Laertes, whom Hamlet calls a ‘ very noble 
youth’ and says he has‘ loved ever’ * is far from 
deserving such esteem. He seems designed as a 
contrast to Hamlet in his brilliant superficiality 


1 y, 1. 280, 
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and vigorous but highly theatrical * self-asser- 
tion—still more in the unexpected turpitude of 
his last act, which is perhaps to be set down to 
the corrupting influence of foreign intercourse 
on a character never free from base alloy.” The 
trusty Horatio is well fitted to be Hamlet’s ‘good 
friend,’ ” both because they share the essentials 
of nobility, and because, as best appears in the 
famous eulogy, Horatio has just the comple- 
mentary virtues lacking in the other. But even 
he is incapacitated for giving much belp—could 
apy one give it P—by a certain intellectual rigid- 
ity and stoical reserve. 


There is another character, the most deeply 
wronged of all in this tragedy, wronged, too, 
by many of the interpretations put upon it. 
Ophelia seems like a solitary flower in the ‘ un- 
weeded garden’ of the court of Denmark. Much 
that has been said about her had better never 
have been said : of what has best been said some 
extracts will suffice. ‘It is the helplessness of 
Ophelia, arising merely from her innocence, which 
melts us with such profound pity. She is so 
young that neither her mind nor her person have 
attained maturity ; she is not aware of the nature 
of ber own feelings ; they are prematurely devel- 
oped in their full force before she has strength 


1 It is very characteristic of Laertes that he seems to feel the 
indignity of his father’s ‘ obscure burial’ (iv. 5.190) almost as much 
as his loss. 

3 i, 2. 163. 
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to bear them; and love and grief together rend 
and shatter the frail texture of her existence, like 
the burning fluid poured into a crystal vase.’ 
‘The love of Ophelia, which she never once con- 
fesses, is like a secret which we have stolen from 
her, and which ought to die upon our hearts as 
upon her own.” Did Hamlet really love her? 
If his love suffered a change, was the fault hers ? 
These are the questions with which we are most 
concerned. To show that Hamlet was in earnest 
with his early love, we may take Ophelia’s simple 
statement as worth more than any opinions of 
Polonius or Laertes: “he bath importuned me 
with love in honourable fashion.” We know, and 
she then believed, that he was not one to make 
‘many tenders’ of what he did not feel in his 
heart: her brother and father utterly fail to 
shake her belief, though she answers the latter’s 
commands, as in duty bound, with ‘I shall obey, 
my lord.’ Once more, when after a long eventful 
interval he stood beside her grave, who can 
doubt the sincerity of that sigh, or that his love 
then returned to him ? Had Hamlet indeed loved 
Ophelia more than ‘forty thousand brothers,’ he 
could not have acted towards her as he did: but 
neither could he have spoken thus, had he never 
felt any sincere passion. How then had an es- 
trangement come about so complete that he 
never once mentions her in all his soliloquies, 


1 Mrs, Jameson, Characteristics of Shakespeare's Wonen, 1833. 


me 
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never once in conversation with his friend! ? 
Still more, how could he treat her as he did on 
three notable occasions ?. It: has been said above 
that the first breach was caused by Ophelia her- 
self in rejecting his addresses at the instigation 
of her father and brother. But those will be 
less inclined to press the point of moral responsi- 
bility who take to heart the words quoted 
from the gifted interpretress of Shakespeare’s 
heroines, and who consider also the relations 
between father and daughter that belong to the 
social stage represented in this play; the same 
leniency will then be extended to the part 
Ophelia plays in Polonius’s ‘plot’ and to the 
white lie? she tells in the second of those 
two terrifying interviews with Hamlet. It has 
further been laid to Ophelia’s charge, as the 
cause of her failure to support Hamlet in the 
hour of his need, that she was so far below 
him in intellect,? and—the two things are not 
quite the same—so conventional. Part of this 
may be granted, in the sense that if she had been 
a Portia or an Imogen the course of the tragedy 
must have been very different. But convention- 


1 But here we must allow for the possibility suggested by 
Mr. Bradley (/.¢., pp. 158, 9) that Shak, may have ‘purposely 
avoided adding a further complication to the already highly complex 
matter of the soliloguies, and perhaps counted on his audience not 
noticing the omission of all reference to Ophelia, as they do, in fact, 
usually fail to notice it. 


2 iji. 1, 130, 1.* Where’s your father 2?’ ‘ At home, my lord.’ 


* Yet there is much quiet sense and humour in her reply to 
Laertes’ obtrusive warnings, 1.3. 45—61.° 
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ality is far too harsh a term to use of her, If it 
is implied that under no circumstances could a 
man of Hamlet’s temperament have found his 
‘soul’s idol’ in an Ophelia,and that therefore his 
love must have been either misplaced or unreal, 
this seems to lead us beyond the range of 
nature and of Shakespeare’s knowledge of it. 
Nor must the fact be ignored that “Horatio 
is almost as helpless to render any practical 
assistance as Ophelia. Why then does Hamlet 
esteem the one and turn against the other? 
Because Ophelia was a woman, and because he 
doubted her ‘ honesty.’ Consider how that doubt 
arose. It was after the Queen’s conduct had 
shaken her son’s faith in all womankind, and 
probably also after the more damning revelations 
made by his father’s spirit had completed his 
moral collapse, that Ophelia began to ‘ repel his 
letters’ and ‘ deny his access.. What conclusion, 
or at least what suspicion, was likely to arise in 
his mind? Yet he would, if he could, read her 
soul in her face. And partly for this object it 
was, partly in prosecution of the scheme he had 
now entered upon of feigning madness, that he 
burst into her closet in the conventional garb of 
a distracted lover. From this point onwards and 
through the nunnery-scene and the play-scene, 
it is impossible to tell how much is acting on 
Hamlet’s part, how much is heart-felt bitterness 
due to the conflict between some lingering sparks 
of affection for Ophelia and semi-delirious hatred 
of the falseness he suspects in her and knows in 
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his mother: but it seems certain that the brutal 
satire he heaps upon her was prompted by other 
motives than the desire to keep up the impres- 
sion of madness. From this and from the fact 
that after slaying Polonius the thought that it 
was her father’s blood that was on his hands 
seems never either in the excitement of the 
moment or afterwards to have cost him a single 
pang, we must conclude that his affection had 
indeed proved, though for very different reasons 
from those in Laertes’ mind, ‘ forward, not per- 
manent, that it was cruelly warped by morbid 
suspicion, and then so overwhelmed in the flood 
of his dark and turbid thought that it never re- 
gained a hold on him except for a brief moment by 
her grave. But Ophelia never forgot. In her snat- 
ches of mad song memories of her ‘ true-love ’ 
mingle with her mourning for him whose ‘ beard 
was as white as snow.’ For the rest, ‘ that in 
her madnesss she should exchange her bashful 
silence forempty babbling, her sweet maidenly 
demeanor for the impatient restlessness that 
spurns at straws, and say and sing precisely 
what she never could or would have uttered 
had she been in possession of her reason, is no far 
from being an impropriety, that it is an additional 
stroke of nature. It is one of the symptoms in 
this species of insanity, as we are assured by 
physicians.’ Shakespeare has tempered this 
pitiful spectacle by the expressions of tenderness, 


1 Mrs. Jameson, /,c, 
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in some cases seemingly undramatic,’ evoked by 
it even from baser natures. 


The dark shadows of the churchyard-scene 
appear as the couterpart of the ‘ nighted colour ’ 
spread over Hamlet’s career ever since the blow 
fell upon him, and his reflections among the dead 
still show the same ideal elusiveness and the same 
world-weariness that have so long distracted and 
oppressed his will and thought. Thus the final 
climax, for all its horror, comes as a relief from 
a protracted fever of suspense. At last the task 
is done; and while Hamlet lies in his dying 
agony, the gloom lifts for a moment as he points 
a ray of hope forward to a brighter future for 
his country. 


Yet the world is poorer by the loss of the 
noble soul whose ruin has been ordained in 
the mysterious conflict of the powers of good 
and evil. The good prevails in so far as evil 
does not go unpunished : but in that punishment 
are involved, together with him whose immost 
being had been rent in the strife, others, too, less 
guilty than the chief offenders, and one at least 
whose sacrifice no law of ‘justice’ demanded. 
Often, in his tragedies, Shakespeare suggests no 
answer at all to the questionings provoked by 
such convulsions in the moral order and the 
apparently hopeless waste of life and endeavour in 


1 The wonderful poetical beauty of the description of Ophelia’s 
death may be thought out of keeping with the speaker’s character 
(iv. 7. 166.) 
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which they issue. Here, though no definite solu- 
tion is afforded, all is not left, as in Lear, ‘ cheer- 
less, dark, and deadly.’ As already intimated, 
there is a marked though not a predominant 
religious tone in. Hamlet. The ideas evincing this 
tone are everywhere introduced with strict dra- 
matic propriety. Thus it is natural that the 
visitations of a spirit from the other world should 
suggest in the mind of the good Marcellus sacred 
associations the tradition of which Horatio has 
heard and ‘ does in part believe’ ; the Ghost itself, 
bringing with it a majesty symbolic of a spiritual 
existence, speaks of the pains of purgatory and 
of justice human and divine; Claudius falling on 
his knees, confesses that his offence ‘smells to 
heaven’ and has the ‘primal eldest curse upon 
it, and dreads a higher court than those of earth, 
where is‘no shuffling’; in the mouth of the 
clown and of the priest in the last act, religion 
assumes a harsher form scarcely removed from 
bigotry. Yet we are prevented from setting 
down these utterances as mere expressions of in- 
dividual views or moods of the speakers by a 
certain feeling of continuity and progress in reli- 
gious significance. The progress appears specially 
in the mind of Hamlet and in connection with the 
later events of thedrama. In the earlier part the 
‘canon ’gainst self-slaughter’ seems to be the 
only idea of a religious nature which has a dis- 
tinct and firm hold upon him. The impression 
produced on him by the spiritual visitation gives 
way later to a doubt whether the spirit he has 
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seen may not be the devil, abusing him to damn 
him: and when again he meditates on suicide it 
is the thought of what dreams may come in the 
sleep after death rather than of a religious pro- 
hibition that deters him. But after his return 
from his perilous voyage a change has come over 
him. He has learnt that ‘ there’s a divinity that 
shapes our ends, and that heaven may be 
‘ordinant’ in occurrences seemingly fortuitous. 
Above all, the part played by such ‘ accidents ’ 
in the actual texture of the drama and in the 
bringing about the destined end strengthens the 
conviction of an overruling providence. It is 
true that Hamlet’s acquiescence in the trend of 
events, like his defiance of ‘augury’ and readi- 
ness to die, has more in it of fatalistic resigna- 
tion than of the eager faith and zeal of one who 
is ‘ God’s soldier.”’ It is only when his fate and 
his duty are together thrust upon him, that he 
rises to his full stature, and it is ouly then that 
in that last ‘ absent thee from felicity awhile’ he 
seems to proclaim the dawning of a religious 
hope denied him in his darker days, which is at 
once reflected in his friend’s prayer. What 
strikes us here, as it does in some passages of 
Greek tragedy, is the introduction of religion as 
a healing and reconciling power and the sugges- 
tion that beyond the bounds of experience there 


1 This phrase is used by Siward of his son dead in battle, Maed., 
Vv. 8. 47. 
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may be some redress for those who have suffered 
more than they have sinned, some sphere of freer 
action for noble powers fatally marred and 
baffled here. These notions, however, are but 
sparely introduced in Shakespeare’s tragedies, 
and we are left uncertain how far such a solu- 
tion, clearly present to him in some aspects of 
his thought and work, seemed to him commen- 
surate with the mystery of tragedy. 


DURATION OF THE ACTION. 


The chronology of the events leading up to 
the opening of the action may first be considered. 
At the time of Hamlet’s first soliloquy his father 
had been dead less than two months (i. 2. 138), 
and his mother’s marriage with Claudius followed 
within a month (7b. 145) the funeral of the late 
King. This has generally been taken to mean 
that at this time it is a month, or a little less (‘a 
little month,’ 2b. 147), since the marriage. But 
the King’s first speech gives the impression that 
the marriage has only just taken place, and that 
this is his first appearance in public since its 
celebration; nor is there any reason why the 
Ghost should wait for a month after the marriage 
before appearing. The probable solution of 
the difficulty is: that the funeral was solemnized 
two or three weeks after King Hamlet’s death, 
but the marriage, following the funeral within a 
month, was at the opening of the play still quite 
recent, and with it also the coronation, to attend 
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which Laertes had delayed his return to Paris 
(i, 2. 53). 


The first act embraces two nights and the in- 
tervening day. But a considerable interval pas- 
ses between the first and second acts. For the 
second act covers a single day, and is separated 
from the. third by one night (see. ii. 2. 517 
we'll hear a play to-morrow) ; but in iii. 2. 111, 
Ophelia says King Hamlet has been dead 
twice two months, so that deducting from this 
the two months or a little less of i. 2. 158, we 
get an interval of rather more than two months 
between Act I and Act I. This agrees well with 
the circumstance that at the beginning of Act I 
Polonius is sending money to Laertes who started 
for Paris after receiving the King’s permission 
in Act I. The long interval also allows time for 
Hamlet’s ‘ transformation ’ to have become fully 
developed and established, as it is evidently re- 
garded by Claudius (ii. 2. 5sqq.) and Polonius 
(2b. 146 sqq) ; and it has a most important bearing 
on the course of Hamlet’s procrastination (see 
introductory note to Act II. se. 2.) 


The third act begins with the day following the 
close of Act II, and we may perhaps infer from 
the presence of the Ghost in the interview-scene 
that the act extends into the middle of the next 
night (Heussi, Hamlet, Leipzig, 1872). The first 
scene of Act IV follows immediately : the Queen 


1 This arrangement of the events is Mr. Bradley’s J,c,, p. 401, Note 
A. For the bearing on Horatio’s movements, see note to i, 2, 176. 
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says (1. 5) ‘ what I have seen to-night, referring 
to the interview with Hamlet. The time that 
elapses in the course of this act cannot 
be exactly computed. The first three scenes 
fall within the day following the close of Act III. 
Not much time can separate scenes iii and iv, 
because the latter takes place before Hamlet's 
embarkation on the mission to England, which 
must have followed closely on the command of 
the King, who had said (iv. 3. 53), ‘ Follow him 
at foot ; tempt him with speed aboard ; Delay it 
not; I'll have him hence to-night.’ With regard 
to the following scenes we have only these indi- 
cations of time: that in sc. v. Laertes has re- 
turned, that is, that there has been time for him 
to hear of his father’s death, to hasten home 
and to become ‘infected’ with ‘buzzers’ 
(iv. 5, 72); and that in scenes viand vii Hamlet's 
letters show that after the encounter with the 
' pirate, which took place less than two days after 
his departure, he has landed again in Denmark, 
We are not told how long the pirate kept him. 
Perhaps a fortnight or three weeks isa suitable 
allowance to make for these concurrent sets of 
events. 


The fifth act seems to begin on the day after 
the close of the fourth: for the King reminds 
Laertes in the grave-yard of ‘our last night’s 
speech’ (v. 1. 284). At the same time Hamlet 
and Horatio are dismissed (7b. 283),and while 
they are conversing at the beginning of sc. ii, 
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Claudius ‘ puts the matter to the present push’ 
by sending Osric with the challenge, on which 
the conclusion immediately follows. ‘The fifth 
act therefore occupies one day. | 


According to these data the total time occu- 
pled by the action would be roughly three 
months. 


But even this computation, though, as has been 
seen, it allows of one long and important interval, 
must in relation to the zmpression produced by 
some passages and by the play as a whole be consi- 
dered only ‘ short time.’ For, the theory made 
famous by Cristopher North as that of Shakes- 
peare’s ‘ two clocks ’—that is, of the dramatist’s 
practice of using two different time-systems and 
of interchanging them at pleasure in a manner 
which escapes the attention of an audience,though 
it may be detected by careful analysis—finds 
application here. One instance is supplied by the’ 
circumstances of Laertes’ return. Much of the 
dramatic contrast between Hamlet and Laertes 
depends on the latter’s suddenness of action. 
And accordingly he bursts into the King’s 
presence (iv. 5.) as if he had but just set foot in 
Denmark again, and Ophelia’s madness seems to 
shock him as though he had not witnessed, or 
perhaps even heard of it before. This is ‘ short 
time.’ But what the King describes in the same 
scene ll. 71-73 demands a much longer time. 
For other minor instances, see the notes to 
i. 1, 90, ii. 2. 292 compared with v. 2. 196. 
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But it is in connection with the much-vexed 
question of Hamlet’s age that the theory of ‘two 
times’ is most requisite and useful. In the fifth 
act (v. 1.136, 7 and 158, 4) the most precise 
indications are given to show that Hamlet is 
thirty years of age. But a very different im- 
pression is produced in the early part of the play. 
Horatio speaks of ‘young Hamlet” (i. 2. 170), 
and both Laertes and Polonius emphasize 
the prince’s youth in discouraging Ophelia from 
receiving his addresses (i. 3. 7, 124). The tone 
of Hamlet's courtship and of his love-letter would 
hardly suit a man of thirty. His comrades, too, 
‘seem to be young men, and though continental 
‘customs have been adduced to show that resi- 
dence at a University up to the age of thirty was 
not unheard of, yet Horatio’s ‘ truant disposition’ 
(i. 2. 169) and Hamlet’s ‘intent in going back to 
school in Wittenberg” would probably have 
sounded ridiculous to an English audience in 
connection with men of such a mature age. 
‘Though it is impossible to fix within a few years 
the limit of age suitable to these indications, the 
general impression produced by them is that of 


* ‘ In the passage where Hamlet is said to be thirty (v. 1. 156, sqq), 
the sexton again calls him ‘young Hamlet”: but this is to dis- 
tinguish him from his father, and is also a natural expression for 
4 man to use who has seen the prince grow up, 


2 As to whether Hamlet had lately come from ‘school,’ see the 
Note on i. 2.113. In the same note will be found an interesting piece 
of contemporary evidence bearing on Hamlet’s connection with the 
University, 
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a period of life nearer twenty than thirty,’ A 
consideration of perhaps even greater force that 
tells in the same direction is found in Hamlet’s 
having been passed over in the election to the 
throne. However clever an intriguer Claudius 
may have been, how could he have persuaded 
the electors to overlook a popular prince, the son 
of a father of glorious memory, if that prince had 
already attained an age when he should have 
been fully able, if he ever was to be, to take the 
helm of state P On all these grounds, then, there 
appears to be a marked discrepancy between the 
indications of Hamlet's age in the early part of 
the play and the passage in the fifth act. It is 
possible that Shakespeare simply changed his 
mind, and made Hamlet older in the sequel than 
he had intended to make him at the outset—or 
than he found him in pre-existing versions—and 
did not trouble to efface the discrepancy. But 
it seems more probable that we have here an ex- 
ample of the ‘double time’ * method, and that 
the change in Hamlet’s age was_ intentionally 
made and left to stand. It was necessary on 
account of the various relations in which he was 
placed that Hamlet should be young in the early 
part. On the other hand, for the purpose both 
of heightening the effect of a prolonged struggle, 


? Prof. Dowden says twenty-five, and Prof, A. O. Bradley approves. 
But the last consideration suggests that even this limit is too high, 


* This solution, adopted here as the best rather than as certainly 
right, is in the main taken from Furness’ Preface to Vol. I of Hamlet, 
though the grounds are somewhat differently stated 


a 
a 
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and of increasing the depth of meaning and pathos 
in the last two acts, Shakespeare wished to make 
his hero considerably older and less immature. 
This he has accordingly done, disregarding the 
short space of about three months covered by 
the whole action according to strict computation. 
Nor can there be any doubt that apart from the 
definite indication of age the Hamlet of ‘the return’ 
does in fact strike as much older than the Ham- | 
let of the first act. For he is not ‘ one, in suffer-’ 
ing all, that suffers nothing.’ 


Hamlet viewed in relation to contemporary history 
and literature, 


The attempt to find in Shakespeare’s non- 
historical plays the reflection of his own times 
or of historical events or characters often meets 
With not unnatural opposition, It is felt that 
his dramas are works of art the significance of 
Which is raised far above any narrow local and 
personal associations, that they are not for an 
age but for all time. This may be granted at 
Once : and also that to regard any of his plays as 
a kind of political skit or travesty of real events 
would be preposterous and even more mistaken 
than to interpret them as moral parables. We 
Must put both these forms of delusion quite aside. 
Nevertheless the mind even of so transcendent an 
artist as Shakespeare may, or rather must, be 
Coloured by its surroundings and influenced by 
Contemporary personalities: and it was just the 
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exuberance of the creative spirit and the com- 
parative absence of self-consciousness among the 
Klizabethans that‘made them the less anxious to 
avoid giving expression to such influences in 
their writings. In the drama, especially, the 
result makes itself felt in three principal ways. 
The characters and situations may be partly taken 
from real life: but only partly, if the dramatist 
is also a true artist. For in this case, though he 
may allow his work to reflect certain aspects of 
real events, he will certainly not make it a copy 
of the latter : the idealizing and creative tendency 
will predominate over the realistic. Secondly, 
undramatic allusions may be introduced, either 
to amuse the audience, or to gratify the author’s 
whim. A third influence is that not of life but 
of literature, that is, of the writings of predeces- 
sors or contemporaries. ‘Traces of all these are 
found in Hamlet. 


The modernity of the problem and of the 


hero’s state of mind and attitude to life in this — 


play has struck many readers.’ Shakespeare 
seems here to have anticipated some of the most 
marked and recent developments of the modern 
spirit. That he did so is true in a sense, and 
the fact is a testimony to the comprehensive- 
ness of his insight into the possibilities of human 
nature. But at the same time it must not be 
overlooked that he was also interpreting very 

1 This aspect of the play is madethe subject of excellent remarks 


by Mr. E. K. Chambers’ Introduction to Hamlet, pp. 22, 23, Warwick 
Shakespeare. 
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real tendencies in his own age. This point has 
been so admirably treated by Mr. Moberly, that 
we cannot do better than quote his words. ‘‘ The 
main point to be noted in reference to the tone 
of reflection and sentiment which prevailed in 
Shakespeare’s time, and the circumstances out of 
which it grew, is this: that there was in those 
times a conscious struggle in men’s minds be- 
tween cheerfulness and melancholy, more real, 
natural, and .widely felt by far than that which 
we remember in our own days as springing from 
the conflict between the poetical principles of 
Byron and Wordsworth. On the one side, in 
these battles, stood the prodigious animal spirits 
and mental vigor of the time manifesting them- 
selves in a thousand ways.’ -As examples are 
cited the adventurous hardihood of men like 
Drake, Grenville, Raleigh, the political optimism 
of statesmen and people under Elizabeth, the 
buoyant and confident spirit in which speculative 
topics were handled in different spheres by a 
Bacon, a Hooker, a Gilbert or a Harvey. “ But 
all this light and vigor had its reverse. It main- 
tained itself only by battling unremittingly 
against the dark spirit of melancholy. We get 
glimpses of this fact in the bitter laments of 
Hlizabeth’s great statesmen at the failure of their 
best conceived projects through her weakness 
and vacillation, and in the sad end of the great 
(Jueen herself. But in literature it is patent to 
view. Asif conscious of the danger, Sir Henry 
Sidney writes to his son Sir Philip, expressly 
CXLV J. 
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desiring him first to lift up his mind to Almighty 
God by hearty prayer, then to give himself to be 
merry; ‘for,’ says the great statesman,‘ you 
degenerate from your father, if you find not your- 
self most able in wit and body to do anything 
when you are merry.” Mr. Moberly goes on to 
trace the same tendency as shown in the popu- 
larity of the tale of Dr. Faustus, in the taste for 
dramatic subjects in which the tragedy was 
‘partly mental, partly material,’ and in Robert 
Burton’s famous Anatomy of Melancholy,* publish- 
ed in 1620. 


That Shakespeare himself passed through some 
such phase of deep inward conflict and ‘ waste of 
spirit’ can hardly be doubted from the tenor of 
his Sonnets and of several of his plays.? But to 
many it has seemed that the closest analogy to 
Hamlet is to be found in the person and career 


1 Introduction to Hamlet in the Rugby edition by Rev, C. KE, 
Moberly, 1873. 


2 In connection with the symptoms of Hamlet’s decline which are 
much more strongly stated as follows in the First Quarto than in 
our text (ii. 2. 147-51) :— 

He straitway grew into a melancholy, 

From that unto a fast, then unto distraction, 

Then into a sadnesse, from that unto a madnesse, 
And so by continuance, and weaknesse of the braine, 
Into this frenzie which now possesseth him— 


Knight remarks “It is curious that, in Burton’s Anatomy of Melan- 
choly, we have the stages of melancholy, madness and frenzy, 
indicated as described by Celsus; and Burton himself mentions 
frenzy as the worst stage of madness, ‘clamorous, continual.’” Of 
course Shakespeare cannot have borrowed from the Anatomy of 1820, 
but his description may have been derived from some such medical 
or quasi-medical treatise, ¢.g., a work on the four ‘ conplexions.’ 

% Especially those named as showing affinity to Hamlet in § 14 
above, 
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of Sir Philip Sidney. There is indeed none in 
that age to whom the ‘courtier’s, soldier’s, 
scholar’s eye, tongues sword’ of Ophelia’ s descrip- 
tion would more fittingly apply, and the more 
the details of his personal life and his relations 
to his contemporaries are studied the closer will 
the resemblance in question appear. Sidney’s 
noble character and accomplishments and the 
facts. of his life and death are too generally known 
to need special remark. But there is evidence 
enough to show that he was in danger of also 
sharing Hamlet’s failings. We have just oe 
his father warning him against melancholy : 

the Latin correspondence of his friend Fad 
(a more insistent counseller than Horatio) there 
are many passages tothe same effect. Sir Philip 
writes to him, ‘‘ I am never so little troubled with 
melancholy as when my mind is employed about 
something particularly difficult.” Languet urges 
him not to overwork, and dissuades him from 
geometry: ‘You have too little mirthfulness 
in your nature, and this is a study which will 
make you still more grave.” In another vein, 
‘my noble Sidney, you must avoid that persistent 
siren sloth. ‘'Think not that God endowed you 
with parts so excellent to the end that you should 
let them rot in leisure.’ Often he counsels him 
to check restlessness and discouragement, and to 
prepare himself for the duties of a statesman 
rather than for the leisure of a literary man. 
Again, ‘I was pleased last winter to find you 
flourishing in favour, and highly esteemed by all 
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men. Yet, to conceal nothing, it appeared to me 
that the manners of your court are less manly 
than I could wish: and the majority of your 
creat folk struck me as more eager to gain ap- 
plause by affected courtesy than by such virtues 
as benefit the commonwealth.’ Were not these 
just Hamlet’s sentiments towards the Court of 
Denmark ? We know that Sidney disapproved of 
what he considered the futilities and time-serving 
policy of Burleigh and his circle. Sir Robert 
Naunton says regarding the rumoured offer of 
the crown of Poland to Sidney, that the Queen 
‘refused to further his advancement, not only out 
of emulation but out of fear to lose the jewel of 
her times. From Fulke Greville’s tribute’ to this 
‘true model of worth’ we need only add here the 
special trait in Sidney that ‘the Universities 
abroad at home accounted him a general Meecenas 
of learning...... his heart and capacity were so 
large that there was not a cunning painter, a 
skilful engineer, an excellent musician, or any 
other artificer of extraordinary fame, that made 
not himself known to this famous spirit, and found 
him his true friend without hire, and the common 
rendezvous of worth in his times.’ 


It is not necessary to discuss all the other 
identifications proposed: but there seems to be 
much likelihood that from the family of the Cecils 


1 It will be found quoted at length in Sir Philip Sidney, by 
J. H Symonds, from which book all the above extracts, including 
those translated from Languet, are taken. What | suspect to bea 
very special coincidence between an event in Sidney’s life and 
Hamlet’s behaviour on the ship is dealt with in the note on y. 2, 15, 
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Shakespeare drew suggestions for the family of 
Polonius. ‘Thus, as Polonius gives advice to 
Laertes before his journey to Paris, so Lord Bur- 
leigh enjoined on his son Robert Cecil about to 
set out on his travels ‘ten precepts’ which some- 
what resemble Polonius’s advice; and there is 
much in the presentment of the latter that reads 
like a caricature of Burleigh, with whom Sidney 
was not always on good terms. Also, an alliance 
was proposed between Sir Philip and Anne Cecil, 
daughter of Burleigh, but was broken off: and 
there was a challenge between the Earl of Oxford, 
whom she married, and Sidney. 


The chief topical and undramatic allusions in 
the play occur in Hamlet’s discourse with the 
actors, Act II. sc. ii. and Act. III. sc. i., and will 
be found illustrated in the notes. One of them, 
which is found only in the First Quarto and not 
in the later versions, is supposed to refer to Wil- 
liam Kempe, the comic actor: see the note to 
i. 2. 35. 

Of the manifold literary influences brought to 
bear on Shakespeare there is one that calls for 
special mention here, because it brings him into 
relation with foreign thought. It is that of the 
French philosopher and essayist, Michel de Mon- 
taigne. Much has been written on this topic 
of late,’ and though the tendency has been to 

' G. ¥. Stedefeld, Hamlet, cin Tendenzdrama, &c., (the title des- 
cribes Hamlet as a problem-play directed against the sceptical 


philosophy of Montaigne), 1871; Ph. Chasles, Z’Angleterre au 
Seimirme Siecle; J, Feis, Shakespeare and Montaigne, (partly up 
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exaggerate the amount of the correspondence 
in thought and style between the Hssays and 
passages in Shakespeare, or, as some would call 
it, of the latter’s indebtedness to Montaigne, the 
comparison has brought to light marks of 
definite influence as well as much general re- 
semblance. The latter issues naturally from 
the affinity of spirit between the dramatist 
and the philosopher with his sceptical turn, 
his interest both in the supremacy of reason 
and in its limitations, his pensive and humor- 
ous reflections on the incongruities of life. 
In the reading of the Hssays, then, Shakespeare 
may well have found stimulus in pursuing 
kindred lines of thought. More than this, certain 
ideas and modes of expression he seems to have 
actually borrowed from Montaigne, though, of 
course, due allowance must be made for mere 
coincidence. In the case of Hamlet, its whole 
tenor is akin to the spirit of Montaigne’s writings, 
though it is as much out of the question to sup- 
pose that the dramatist derived either his theme 
or his treatment from the essayist as that, on the 
other hand, this play is a polemic directed 
agaiust the sceptical tendency of the latter's 
plilosophy. ‘There are also several individual 
passages and expressions’ which the probabilities 


holding Stedefeld’s theory); ©. Robertson, Montaigne and Shake- 
speare. The last mentioned book contains far the ablest and most 
moderate treatment of the subject, which is further reviewed and 
investigated by Prof. J, Churton Oollins, in Hssays on Shakespeare, 
to whom I am indebted in my remarks. 


1 See the notes to ii, 2, 246; iv. 3.22; v. 2. 205. 
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of internal evidence incline critics to set 
down as reminiscences from the Essays, 
whether Shakespeare read the book in the 
original orin some form of rendering. It has 
been objected that, as Florio’s translation only 
appeared in 1603, there was not time for Shakes- 
peare to introduce those parallels which are 
found even in his First Quarto. But this argu- 
ment will hardly suffice to invalidate the main 
contention with regard to the origin of the re- 
semblances in question, when all the possibilities 
of the case are considered: the manuscript may 
have been circulated before publication; or, if 
this was not done, and if Shakespeare had not 
sufficient familiarity with French to utilize the 
original, the Essays may have been read out, dis- 
cussed, and even orally translated in the circle of 
his friends and literary associates. The charac- 
teristics of Elizabethan English are on the whole 
so uniform that there is no reason to assume 
that even as regards verbal resemblances any 
such independent translation might not have 
yielded much the same results as Florio’s. 


EAN re T 


PRINCE OF 


DENMARK. 


DRAMATIS PERSON &, 


CLAUDIUS, king of Denmark. 

HAMLET, son to the late, and nephew 
to the present king. 

POLONIUS, lord chatraberlain. 

HORATIO, friend to Hamlet. 

LAERTES, son to Polonius, 


REYNALDO, servant to Polonius. 
Players. 

Two Clowns, grave-diggers. 
FORTINBRAS, prince cf Norway. 
A Captain. 

English Ambassadors. 


VOLTIMAND, i GERTRUDE, queen of Denmark, and 


CORNELIUS, | mother to Hamlet. 
OTe arin \ courtiers. OPHELIA, daughter to Polonius. 
OSRIC, : | Lords, Ladies, Officers, Soldiers, 
A Gentleman. 3 Sailors, Messengers, #nd other 
A Pviest. Attendants. 
MARCELLUS : Ghost of Hamlet’s Father. 
BERNARDO, - officers. 

‘ SCENE : Denmark. 


FRANCISCO, a soldier. 
ACT I. 
ScENE I, Elsinore A platform before the castle. 


FRANCISCO at hts post. Enter to him BERNARDO. 


Bernardo. Who's there ? 

Francisco. Nay, answer mes stand, and unfold yourself. 
Bernardo, ‘ong live the king! 

Francisco. Bernardo ? 

Bernardo. He. 

Francisco, You come most ca efully upon your hour. 
Bernardo, "Vis now struck twelve; get thee to bed, 


Francisco. 


Francisctoe © ar this relief much thanks : ’tis bitter cold, 
And I am sick at heart. 
Have you had quiet guard ? 


OXLYV 1 


hernardo. 
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francisco. Not a mouse stirring. 
Bernardo. Well, good night. rl 


If you do meet Horatio and Marcellus, 
The rivals of my watch, bid them make haste. 


Fran. I think I hear them. Stand, ho! Who is there ? 


Enter HORATIO and MARCELLUS. 


Horatio. Friends to this ground. 


Marcellus, And liegemen to the Dane. 
Francisco. Give you good night. 
Marcellus. QO, farewell, honest soldier : 
Who hath relieved you ? 
Francisco. Bernardo hath my place. 
Give you good night. | £xzz. 
Marcellus. Holla! Bernardo ! 
Bernardo. Say, 


What, is Horatio there ? 
Horatio. A piece of him. 19 
Bernardo. Welcome, Horatio: welcome, good Marcellus. 
Marcellus. What, has this thing appear’d again to-night ? 
Bernardo. \ have seen nothing. 
Marcellus. Horatio says ’tis but our fantasy, 

And will not let belief take hold of him 

Touching this dreaded sight, twice seen of us : 

Therefore I have entreated him along 

With us to watch the minutes of this night, 

That if again this apparition come, 

He may approve our eyes and speak to it. 
Horatio, ‘Tush, tush, “twill not appear. 


Bernardo. Sit down awhile : 
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-And let us once again assail your ears, Sas 
, That are so fortified against our story, 

What we have two nights seen. 
Horatio. Well, sit we down, 
And let us hear Bernardo speak of this. 

Bernardo, Last night of all, 
When yond same star that’s westward from the pole 
Had made his course to illume that part of heaven 
Where now it burns, Marcellus and myself, 
The beil then beating one,— 

Linter Ghost. 


Mar. Peace, break ihee off ; look, where it comes again ! 
Bernardo. 1n the same figure, like the king that’s dead. 
Marcellus. ‘Thou art a scholar ; speak to it, Horatio. 42 
Bernardo. \ooks it not like the king ? mark it, Horatio. 
Horatio. Most like: it harrows me with fear and wonder. 
Bernardo. \t would be spoke to. 


Marcellus. Question it, Horatio. 


FHforatio. What art thou, that usurp’st this time of night, 
‘Together with that fair and warlike form 
In which the majesty of buried Denmark. 
Did sometimes march ? by heaven I charge thee, speak ! 
Marcellus. \t is offended. 
Bernardo. : See, it stalks away ! 50 
Horatio. Stay! speak, speak ! I charge thee, speak ! 
[xt Ghost, 
Marcellus. "Vis gone, and will not answer. 
Ber. How now, Horatio ! you tremble and look pale : 
Is not this something more than fantasy ? 
What think you on’t ? 
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Floratio. Before my God, I might not this believe 
Without the sensible and true avouch 
Of mine own eyes. 

Marcellus. Is it not like the king ? 

Horatio. As thou art to thyself: 

Such was the very armour he had on 60: 
When he the ambitious Norway combated ; 

So frown’d he once, when, in an angry parle, 

He smote the sledded Polacks on the ice. 

"Tis strange. 

Mar. ‘Thus twice before, and jump at this dead bour, 
With martial stalk hath he gone by our watch. 

Hor. In what particular thought to work [I know not ; 
But, in the gross and scope of my opinion, 

This bodes some strange eruption to our state. 

Mar. Good now, sit down, and tell me, he that knows, 
Why this same strict and most observant watch 71 
So nightly toils the subject of the land, 

And why such daily cast of brazen cannon, 

And foreign mart for implements of war ; 

Why such impress of shipwrights, whose sore task 
Does not divide the Sunday from the week ; 
What might be toward, that this sweaty haste 
Doth make the night joint-labourer with the day : 
Who is’t that can inform me ? 

Horatio. That can I; 

At least the whisper goes so. Our last king, 80 
Whose image even but now appear’d to us, 

Was, as you know, by Fortinbras of Norway, 

Thereto prick’d on by a most emulate pride, 

jared to the combat :in which our valiant Hamlet 

For so this side of our known world esteem’d him 
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Did slay this Fortinbras ; who, by a seal’d compact, 
Well ratified by law and heraldry, 

Did forfeit, with his life, all those his lands 

Which he stood seized of, to the conqueror : 
Against the which, a moiety competent go 
Was gaged by our king ; which had return’d 

To the inheritance of Fortinbras, 

Had he been vanquisher ; as, by the same covenant 
And carriage of the article design’d, 

His fellto Hamlet. Now, sir, young Fortinbras, 
‘Of unimproved mettle hot and full, 

Hath in the skirts of Norway here and there 
Shark’d up a list of lawless resolutes, 

For food and diet, to some enterprise 

That hath a stomach in ’t: which is no other— 100 
As it doth well appear unto our state— 

But to recover of us, by strong hand 

And terms compulsative, those foresaid lands 

So by his father lost : and this, I take it, 

Is the main motive of our preparations, 

‘The source of this our watch and the chief head 
‘Of this post-haste and romage in the land. 


Bernardo. J think it be no other but e’en so; 
Well may it sort, that this portentous figure 
Comes armed through our watch ; so like the king FLO 
That was and is the question of these wars. 


FHloratio. A. mote it is to trouble the mind’s eye. 
In the most high and palmy state of Rome, 
A little ere the mightiest Julius fell, 
The graves stood tenantless and the sheeted dead 
Did squeak and gibber in the Roman streets : 
As stars with trains of fire and dews of blood, 
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Disasters in the sun ; and the moist star 

Upon whose influence Neptune’s empire stands 
Was sick almost to doomsday with eclipse : 
And even the like precurse of fierce events, 

As harbingers preceding still the fates 

And prologue to the omen coming on, 

Have heaven and earth together demonstrated 
Unto our climatures and countrymen. 


Re-enter Ghost. 


But soft, behold ! lo, where it comes again ! 
Tl cross it, though it blast me. Stay, illusion! 
Tf thou hast any sound, or use of voice, 
Speak to me: 

If there be any good thing to be done, 
That may to thee do ease and grace to me, 
Speak to me: 

If thou art privy to thy country’s fate, 
Which, happily, foreknowing may avoid, 
O, speak ! 

Or if thou hast uphoarded in thy life 
Extorted treasure in the womb of earth, 


[acT 1.. 


120: 


130 


For which, they say, you spirits oft walk in death, ~ 
Speak of it : stay, and speak ! [ Cock crows.| Stop it, Marcellus. 


Marcellus, Shall I strike at it with my partisan ? 140 


Hloratio. Do, if it will not stand 


Bernardo. "Tis here! 
Horatio. "Tis here! 
Marcellus. "Vis gone! [ Exit Ghost. 


We do it wrong, being so majestical, 
To offer it the show of violence : 
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For it is, as the air, invulnerable, 
And our vain blows malicious mockery. 


Bernardo. It was about to speak, when the cock crew. 


Horatio. And then it started like a guilty thing 
Upon a fearful summons. I have heard, 
The cock, that is the trumpet to the morn, 150 
Doth with his lofty and shrill-sounding throat 
Awake the god of day : and at his warning, 
Whether in sea or fire, in earth or air, 
The extravagant and erring spirit hies 
To his confine : and of the truth herein 
This present object made probation. 


Marcellus. t faded on the crowing of the cock. 
Some say that ever gainst that season comes 
Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 
The bird of dawning singeth all night long : 160 
And then, they say, no spirit dare stir abroad, 
The nights are wholesome, then no planets strike, 
No fairy takes nor witch hath power to charm, 
So hallow’d and so gracious is the time. 


Floratio. So have I heard and do in part believe it. 
But, look, the morn, in russet mantle clad, 
Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastern hill : 
Break we our watch up ; and by my advice, 
Let us impart what we have seen to-night 
Unto young Hamlet ; for, upon my life, 170 
This spirit, dumb to us, will speak to him : 
Do you consent we shall acquaint him with it, 
As needful in our loves fitting our duty ? 


Marcellus. Let’s do’t, I pray ; and I this morning know 
Where we shall find him most conveniently. [Lxenunt, 
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Enter the KiNG, QUEEN, HAMLET, POLONIUS, LAERTES, 


VOLTIMAND, CORNELIUS, LoRDs avd Attendants. 


King. Though yet of Hamlet our dear brother’s death 
The memory be green, and that it us befitted 
To bear our hearts in grief and our whole kingdom 
To be contracted in one brow of woe, 
Yet so far hath discretion fought with nature 
That we with wisest sorrow think on him, 
Together with remembrance of ourselves. 
Therefore our sometime sister, now our queen, 
The imperial jointress to this warlike state, 
' Have we, as ’twere with a defeated joy, Ke) 
With an auspicious and a dropping eye, 
With mirth in funeral and with dirge in marriage, 
In equal scale weighing delight and dole,— 
‘Taken to wife : nor have we herein barr’d 
Your better wisdoms, which have freely gone 
With this affair along. For all, our thanks. 
Now follows, that you know, young Fortinbras, 
Holding a weak supposal of our worth, 
Or thinking by our late dear brother’s death 
Our state to be disjoint and out of frame, 20 
Colleagued with the dream of his advantage, 
He hath not fail’d to pester us with message, 
Importing the surrender of those lands 
Lost by his father, with all bonds of law, 
To our most valiant brother. So much for him, 
Now for ourself and for this time of meeting : 
Thus much the business is: we have here writ 
To Norway, uncle of young Fortinbras,— 
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Who, impotent and bed-rid, scarcely hears 

Of this his nephew’s purpose,—to suppress 30 
His further gait herein ; in that the levies, 

The lists and full proportions, are all made 

Out of his subject : and we here dispatch 

You, good Cornelius, and you, Voltimand, 

For bearers of this greeting to old Norway ; 
Giving to you no further personal power 

To business with the king more than the scope 
Of these delated articles allow. 

Farewell, and let your haste commend your duty. 


me In that and all things will we show our duty. 40 


King. We doubt it nothing : heartily farewell. 
[Lxeunt Voltimand and Cornelius. 
And now, Laertes, what’s the news with you ? © 
You told us of some suit ; what is’t, Laertes ? 
You cannot speak of reason to the Dane, 
And lose your voice: what wouldst thou beg, Laertes, 
That shall not be my offer, not thy asking ? 
The head is not more native to the heart, 
The hand more instrumental to the mouth, 
Than is the throne of Demark to thy father. 
What wouldst thou have, Laertes ? 


Laertes. My dread lord, 50 
Your leave and favour to return to France ; 
From whence though willingly I came to Denmark, 
To show my duty in your coronation, 
Yet now, I must confess, that duty done, 
My thoughts and wishes bend again toward France, 
And bow them to your gracious leave and pardon. 


King. Have you your father’s leave ? What says Polonius ? 
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Polonius. He hath, my lord, wrung from me my slow 
leave 
By laboursome petition, and at last 
Upon his will I seal’d my hard consent : 
I do beseech you, give him leave to go. 60 


King. ‘Take thy fair hour, Laertes ; time be thine, 

And thy best graces spend it at thy will! 

But now, my cousin Hamlet, and my son,— 
Ham. | Aside A little more than kin, and less than kind. 
King. How is it that the clouds still hang on you ? 
Flamlet. Not so, my lord: I am too much 1’ the sun. 


Queen. Good Hamlet, cast thy nighted colour off, 
And let thine eye look like a friend on Denmark. 
Do not for ever with thy vailed lids. 70 
Seek for thy noble father in the dust : 
Thou know’st ’tis common ; all that lives must die, 
Passing through nature to eternity. 


Flamlet. Ay, madam, it is common. 


Queen, If it be, 
Why seems it so particular with thee ? 


Hamlet. Seems, madam! nay, it is; I know not ‘ seems.’ 

"Tis not alone my inky cloak, good mother, 
Nor customary suits of solemn black, 
Nor windy suspiration of forced breath, 

No, nor the fruitful river in the eye, 80 
Nor the dejected haviour of the visage, 
Together with all forms, moods, shows of grief, 
That can denote me truly ; these indeed seem, 

For they are actions that a man might play : 

3ut I have that within which passeth show ; 

These but the trappings and the suits of woe. 
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King. *Tissweetandcommendablein yournature, Hamlet, 
To give these mourning duties to your father : 
But, you must know, your father lost a father, 
That father lost, lost his, and the survivor bound go 
In filial obligation for some term 
To do obsequious sorrow : but to persever 
In obstinate condolement is a course 
Of impious stubbornness ; tis unmanly grief: 
It shows a will most incorrect to heaven, 
A heart unfortified, a mind impatient, 
An understanding simple and unschool’d : 
For what we know must be and is as common 
As any the most vulgar thing to sense, 
Why should we in our peevish opposition 100 
Take it to heart ? Fie! ’tis a fault to heaven, 
A fault against the dead, a fault to nature, 
To reason most absurd, whose common theme 
Is death of fathers, and who still hath cried, 
From the first corse till he that died to-day, 
‘This must be so.’ We pray you, throw to earth 
This unprevailing woe, and think of us 
As of a father : for let the world take note, 
You are the most immediate to our throne; 
And with no less nobility of love [10 
Than that which dearest father bears his son, 
Do I impart toward you. For your intent 
In going back to school in Wittenberg, 
It is most retrograde to our desire : 
And we beseech you, bend you to remain 
Here in the cheer and comfort of our eye, 
Our chiefest courtier, cousin, and our son. 

Queen. Let not thy mother lose her prayers, Hamlet : 
[ pray thee, stay with us ; go not to Wittenberg. 
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Hamlet. I shall in all my best obey you, madam. 120 
King. Why, ‘tis a loving and a fair reply: 

Be as ourself in Denmark. Madam, come ; 

This gentle and unforced accord of Hamlet, 

Sits smiling to my heart : in grace whereof, 

No jocund health that Denmark drinks to-day, 

But the great cannon to the clouds shall tell, 

And the king’s rouse the heavens shall bruit again, 

Re-speaking earthly thunder. Come away. 


[ Exeunt all but Hamlet. 


Hamlet. O, that this too too solid flesh would melt, 
‘Thaw and resolve itself into a dew! 130 
Or that the Everlasting had not fix’d 
His canon ’gainst self-slaughter ! O God! God! 

How weary, stale, flat and unprofitable 

Seem to me all the uses ot this world ! 

Fie on’t ! ah fie ! ’tis an unweeded garden, 

That grows to seed ; things rank and gross in nature 

Possess it merely. ‘That it should come to this ! 

But two months dead! nay, not so much, not two : 

So excellent a king ; that was, to this, 

Hyperion to a satyr ; so loving to my mother 140 
That he might not beteem the winds of heaven 

Visit her face too roughly. Heaven and earth ! 

Must I remember ? why, she would hang on him, 

As if increase of appetite had grown 

By what it fed on: and yet, within a month— 

Let me not think on’t—Frailty, thy name is woman ! 

A little month, or ere those shoes were old 

With which she follow’d my poor father’s body, 

Like Niobe, all tears, why she, even she— 

© God! a beast, that wants discourse of reason, 150 
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I think it was to see MY mother’s wedding. 
Horatio. \ndeed, my lord, it follow’d hard upon. I 
Hamlet. Thrift, thrift, Horatio ; the funeral, baked-me 
Did coldly furnish forth the marriage tables. 
Would | had met my dearest foe in heaven 
Or ever I had seen that day, Horatio ! 
My father !__methinks I see MY father. 
Horatio. O where, my lord ? 
Hamlet. In my mind’s eye, Hora 
Horatio. 1 saw him—once ; he was @ goodly king. 
Hamlet. He wasa man, take him for all in all, 
I shall not look upon his like again. 
Horatio. My lord, I think I saw him yesternight. 


Hamlet. Saw? who? 
Horatio. My lord, the king your father. 
Hamlet. The king my fa 
Horatio. Season your admiration for @ while 
With an attent ear, till I may deliver, 
Upon the witness of these gentlemen, 
This marvel to you. 
Hamlet. For God’s love, let me hear. ‘ 
Horatio. "Two nights together had these gentlemey 
Marcellus and Bernardo, on their watch, 
In the dead vast and middle. of the night, 
Been thus encounterd. A figure like your father, 
Armed at point exactly, Cap-a-Pe> 
Appears before them, and with solemn march 
Goes slow and stately by them : thrice he walk’d 
By their oppress’d and fear-surprised €yeS, ’ 
Within his truncheon's length ; whilst they, distill’d 


Almost to jelly with the act of fear, 
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Stand dumb and speak not to him. ‘This to me 

In dreadful secrecy impart they did ; 

And I with them the third night kept the watch : 

Where, as they had deliver’d both in time, 

Form of the thing, each word made true and good, 210 

The apparition comes : I knew your father ; 

These hands are not more like. 
flamlet But where was this ? 
Marcellus. My lord, upon the platform where we watch’d. 
Hamlet. Vid you not speak to it ? 
Horatio. My lord, I did ; 

But answer made it none : yet once methought 

It lifted up it head and did address 

Itself to motion, like as it would speak ; 

But even then the morning cock crew loud, 

And at the sound it shrunk in haste away, 

And vanish’d from our sight. 
flamlet ‘Tis very strange. 220 
ftoratio. As 1 do live, my honour’d lord, ’tis true ; 

And we did think it writ down in our duty 

To let you know of it. 
ftamlet. Indeed, indeed, sirs, but this troubles me. 

Hold you the watch to-night ? 


Marcellus. \ 
Lernardo. § 


flamlet. Arm’d say you? 


We do, my lord. 


Marcellus. | 


Arm’d, my lord. 
Bernardo, § Cie 


Hamlet. From top to toe ? 
Marcellus. \ 


Bernardo. | My lord, from head to foot. 
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Hamlet. ‘Then saw you not his face ? 

Horatio. O, yes, my lord ; he wore his beaver up. 230 
Hamlet. What, look’d he frowningly ? 

Horatio, A countenance more in sorrow than in anger. 
Flamlet. Pale or red ? 

Floratio. Nay, very pale. 

Hamlet. And fix’d his eyes upon you ? 
Horatio, Most constantly. 


Hamlet. I would I had been there. 


Horatio. \t would have much amazed you. 
Hamlet. Very like, very like. Stay’d it long ? 
Hor. While one with moderate haste might tell a hundred. 


Marcellus. \ 


Bernardo. J Longer, longer. 


Horatio. Not when I saw't. 


Hamlet. His beard was grizzled ? no 2 

Horatio. It was, as I have seen it in his life, 24! 
A sable silver’d. 

Hamlet. I will watch to-night ; 


Perchance ’twill walk again. 
Horatto. I warrant it will. 
Hamiet. If it assume my noble father’s person, 

(ll speak to it, though hell itself should gape 

And bid me hold my peace. I pray you all, 

If you have hitherto conceal’d this sight, 

Let it be tenable in your silence still ; 

And whatsoever else shall hap to-night, 


te 
ta 
Q 


Give it an understanding, but no tongue : 
[ will requite your loves. So, fare you well : 
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Upon the platform, ’twixt eleven and twelve, 
Pll visit you. 
All. Our duty to your honour. 
Hamlet. Your loves, as mine to you : farewell. 
[Lxeunt all but Hamlet. 
My father’s spirit in arms ! all is not well ; 
I doubt some foul play : would the night were come ! 
Till then sit still, my soul : foul deeds will rise, 
Though all the earth o’erwhelm them, to men’s eyes. 
[ Lxrz. 


ScENE II]. A voom tn Polontus’s house. 
Enter LAERTES and OPHELIA. 


Laertes. My necessaries are embark’d : farewell : 
And, sister, as the winds give benefit 
And convoy is assistant, do not sleep, 
But let me hear from you. 


Ophelia. Do you doubt that ? 


Laertes. For Hamlet and the trifling of his favour, 
Hold it a fashion and a toy in blood, 
A violet in the youth of primy nature, 
Forward, not permanent, sweet, not lasting, 
The perfume and suppliance of a minute, 
No more. 


Ophelia. No more but so? 


Laertes. Think it no more: lo 
For nature crescent does not grow alone 
In thews and bulk, but, as this temple waxes, 
The inward service of the mind and soul 
Grows wide withal. Perhaps he loves you now, 
And now no soil nor cautel doth besmirch 
CILyY 9 
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The virtue of his will: but you must fear, 

His greatness weigh’d, his will is not his own ; 

For he himself is subject to his birth : 

He may not, as unvalued persons do, 

Carve for himself, for on his choice depends 20 
The safety and health of this whole state ; 

And therefore must his choice be circumscribed 

Unto the voice and yielding of that body 

Whereof he is the head. Then if he says he loves you, 

It fits your wisdom so far to believe it 

As he in his particular act and place 

May give his saying deed ; which is no further 

Than the main voice of Denmark goes withal. 

Then weigh what loss your honour may sustain, 

If with too credent ear you list his songs, 30 
Or lose your heart, or your chaste treasure open 

To his unmaster’d importunity. 

Fear it, Ophelia, fear it, my dear sister, 

And keep you in the rear of your affection, 

Out of the shot and danger of desire. 

The chariest maid is prodigal enough, 

If she unmask her beauty to the moon : 

Virtue itself ’scapes not calumnious strokes : 

The canker galls the infants of the spring, 

‘Too oft before their buttons be disclosed, 40 
And in the morn and liquid dew of youth 

Contagious blastments are most imminent. 

Be wary then ; best safety lies in fear : 

Youth to itself rebels, though none else near. 


Ophelia. 1 shall the effect of this good lesson keep, 


As watchman to my heart. But, good my brother, 
Do not, as some ungracious pastors do, 
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Which are not sterling. ‘Tender yourself more dearly ; 
Or—not to crack the wind of the poor phrase, 
Running it thus—you'll tender me a fool. 


Ophelia. My lord, he hath importuned me with love 
In honourable fashion. TLY 
Polonius. Ay, fashion you may call it ; go to, go to. 


Oph. And hath given countenance tohis speech, my lord, 


With almost all the holy vows of heaven. 


Polonius. Ay, springesto catch woodcocks. I do know, 
When the blood burns, how prodigal the soul 
Lends the tongue vows : these blazes, daughter, 
Giving more light than heat, extinct in both, 
Even in their promise, as it is a-making, 
You must not take for fire. From this time 120 
Be something scanter of your maiden presence ; 
Set your entreatments at a higher rate 
Than a command to parley. For Lord Hamlet, 
Believe so much in him, that he is young, 
And with a larger tether may he walk 
Than may be given you: in few, Ophelia, 
Do not believe his vows ; for they are brokers, 
Not of that dye which their investments show, 
But mere implorators of unholy suits, 
Breathing like sanctified and pious bawds, 130 
‘The better to beguile. This is for all : 
I would not, in plain terms, from this time forth, 
Have you so slander any moment leisure, 
As to give words or talk with the Lord Hamlet. 
Look to’t, I charge you : come your ways. 


Ophelia. 1 shall obey, my lord. | Bxeunt. 
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ScENE IV, Zhe platform. 
Enter HAMLET, Horatio, ava MARCELLUS. 


Hamiet. The air bites shrewdly ; it is very cold. 
Horatio. It is a nipping and an eager air. 
Hamlet. What hour now ? 
Horatio, I think it lacks of twelve. 
Marcellus. No, it is struck. 
Horatio. Indeed ? I heard it not : it then draws near the 
season 
Wherein the spirit held his wont to walk. 
[A flourish of trumpets, and ordnance shot off within. 
What does this mean, my lord ? 
Ham. ‘The king doth wake to-night and takes his rouse, 
Keeps wassail, and the swaggering up-spring reels ; 
And, as he drains his draughts of Rhenish down, 10 
The kettle-drum and trumpet thus bray out 
The triumph of his pledge. 
Horatio. Is it a custom ? 
Hamlet. Ay, marry, 1s’t : 
But to my mind, though I am native here 
And to the manner born, it is a custom 
More honour’d in the breach than the observance. 
This heavy-headed revel east and west 
Makes us traduced and tax’d of other nations : 
They clepe us drunkards, and with swinish phrase 
Soil our addition ; and indeed it takes 20 
From our achievements, though perform’d at height, 
The pith and marrow of our attribute. 
So, oft it chances in particular men, 
That for some vicious mole of nature in them, 
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As, in their birth—wherein they are not guilty, 
Since nature cannot choose his origin— 

By the o’ergrowth of some complexion, 

Oft breaking down the pales and forts of reason, 
Or by some habit that too much o’er-leavens 
The form of plausive manners, that these men, 
Carrying, I say, the stamp of one defect, 
Being nature’s livery, or fortune’s star,— 
Their virtues else, be they as pure as grace, 
As infinite as man may undergo— 

Shall in the general censure take corruption 
From that particular fault : the dram of eale 
Doth all the noble substance of a doubt 

To his own scandal. 


Enter Ghost. 


Horatio. Look, my lord, it comes ! 


Hamlet. Angels and ministers of grace defend us ! 
Be thou a spirit of health or goblin damn’d, 
Bring with thee airs from heaven or blasts from hell, 
Be thy intents wicked or charitable, 
Thou comest in such a questionable shape 
That I will speak to thee: I’ll call thee Hamlet, 
King, father, royal Dane : O, answer me! 
Let me not burst in ignorance ; but tell 
Why thy canonized bones, hearsed in death, 
Have burst their cerements ; why the sepulchre, 
Wherein we saw thee quietly inurn’d, 
Hath oped his ponderous and marble jaws, 
To cast thee up again. What may this mean, 
That thou, dead corse, again in complete steel 
Revisit’st thus the glimpses of the moon, 
Making night hideous ; and we fools of nature 


set 


30 


40 
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So horridly to shake our disposition 
With thoughts beyond the reaches of our souls ? 
Say, why is this ? wherefore ? what should we do ? 
| Ghost beckons Hamlet. 


Horatio. It beckons you to go away with it, 
As if it some impartment did desire 
To you alone. 


Marcellus. ook, with what courteous action 60 
It waves you to a more removed ground : 
But do not go with it. 

Horatio. No, by no means. 

Hamlet. It will not speak ; then I will follow it. 


Horatio. Do not, my lord. 


Hamlet. Why, what should be the fear ? 
1 do not set my life at a pin’s fee ; 
And for my soul, what can it do to that, 
Being a thing immortal as itself ? 
It waves me forth again : I'll follow it. 


Horatio. What if it tempt you toward the flood, my lord, 
Or to the dreadful summit of the cliff 70 
That beetles o’er his base into the sea, 

And there assume some other horrible form, 
Which might deprive your sovereignty of reason 
And draw you into madness? think of it : 

The very place puts toys of desperation, 
Without more motive, into every brain 

That looks so many fathoms to the sea 

And hears it roar beneath. 


Hamlet. It waves me still. 
Go on ; I'll follow thee. 79 


Marcellus. You shall not go, my lord. 
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Hamlet. Hold off your hands. 
Horatio. Be ruled: you shall not go. 


. Hamlet. My fate cries out, 
And makes each petty artery in this body 

As hardy as the Nemean lion’s nerve. 

Still am I call’d. Unhand me, gentlemen. 

By heaven, Tl] make a ghost of him that lets me: 


I say, away ! Go on ; I'll follow thee 
[Exeunt Ghost and Hamlet. 


Horatio. He waxes desperate with imagination. 
Marcellus. Uet’s follow; ’tis not fit thus to obey him. 
Horatio. Have after. To what issue will this come ? 
Marcellus. Something is rotten in the state of Denmark. 
Horatio. Heaven will direct it. 


Marcellus. Nay, let’s follow him. 91 
[Lxeunt. 


Scene V. Another part of the platform. 
Enter GHOST and HAMLET. . 

Ham. Whither wilt thou lead me? speak ; I’ll go no further. 

Ghost. Mark me. 

Hamlet. I will. 

Ghost. My hour is almost come, 
When I to sulphurous and tormenting flames 
Must render up myself. 

Hamlet. Alas, poor ghost ! 


Ghost. Pity me not, but lend thy serious hearing 
To What I shall unfold. 


Hamlet, Speak; I am bound to hear. 


Ghost. So art thou to revenge, when thou shalt hear. 
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Hamlet. What ? 


Ghost, 1am thy father’s spirit ; 
Doom/’d for a certain term to walk the night, Lo 
And for the day confined to fast in fires, 
Till the foul crimes done in my days of nature 
Are burnt and purged away. But that I am forbid 
To tell the secrets of my prison-house, 
I could a tale unfold whose lightest word 
Would harrow up thy soul, freeze thy young blood, 
Make thy two eyes, like stars, start from their spheres, 
Thy knotted and combined locks to part 
And each particular hair to stand an end, 
Like quills upon the fretful porpentine : 20 
But this eternal blazon must not be 
To ears of flesh and blood. List, list, O, list ! 
If thou didst ever thy dear father love— 


Hamlet. O God! 
Ghost. Revenge his foul and most unnatural murder. 


Hamlet. Murder ! 

Ghost. Murder most foul, as in the best it is ; 
But this most foul, strange and unnatural. 

Hamilet. Waste me to know ’t, that I, with wings as swift 
As meditation or the thoughts of love, 30 
May sweep to my revenge. 


Ghost. I find thee apt ; 
And duller shouldst thou be than the fat weed 
That roots itself in ease on Lethe wharf, 
Wouldst thou not stir in this. Now, Hamlet, hear : 
Tis given out that, sleeping in my orchard, 
A serpent stung me ; so the whole ear of Denmark 
Is by a forged process of my death 
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Rankly abused : but know, thou noble youth, 
The serpent that did sting thy father’s life 
Now wears his crown. 


Hamlet. O my prophetic soul ! 40 
My uncle! 


Ghost. Ay, that incestuous, that adulterate beast, 
With witchcraft of his wit, with traitorous gifts, — 
O wicked wit and gifts, that have the power 
So to seduce !—won to his shameful lust 
The will of my most seeming-virtuous queen : 
O Hamlet, what a falling-off was there ! 
From me, whose love was of that dignity 
That it went hand in hand even with the vow 
I made to her in marriage, and to decline 50 
Upon a wretch whose natural gifts were poor 
To those of mine ! 
But virtue, as it never will be moved, 
Though lewdness court it in a shape of heaven, 
So lust, though to a radiant angel link’d, 
Will sate itself in a celestial bed 
And prey on garbage. 
But, soft ! methinks I scent the morning air ; 
Brief let me be. Sleeping within my orchard, 
My custom always of the afternoon, 60 
Upon my secure hour thy uncle stole, 
With juice of cursed hebenon in a vial, 
And in the porches of my ears did pour 
The leperous distilment ; whose effect 
Holds such an enmity with blood of man 
That swift as quicksilver it courses through 
The natural gates and alleys of the body, 
And with a sudden vigour it doth posset 
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And curd, like eager drppings into milk, 

The thin and wholesome blood : so did it mine ; 
And a most instant tetter bark’d about, 

Most lazar-like, with vile and loathsome crust, 
All my smooth body. — 

Thus was I, sleeping, by a brother’s hand 

Of life, of crown, of queen, at once dispatch’d : 
Cut off even in the blossoms of my sin, 
Unhousel’d, disappointed, unaneled, 

No reckoning made, but sent to my account 
With all my imperfections on my head : 

O, horrible ! O, horrible ! most horrible ! 

If thou hast nature in thee, bear it not ; 

Let not the royal bed of Denmark be 

A couch for luxury and damned incest. 

But, howsoever thou pursuest this act, 

Taint not thy mind, nor let thy soul contrive 
Against thy mother aught : leave her to heaven 
And to those thorns that in her bosom lodge, 
To prick and sting her. Fare thee well at once ! 
The glow-worm shows the matin to be near, 
And ’gins to pale his uneffectual fire : 

Adieu, adieu, adieu! remember me. 


[Aer 1. 
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Hamlet. O all you host of heaven! O earth ! what else ? 
And shall I couple hell ? O, fie ! Hold, hold, my heart ; 


And you, my sinews, grow not instant old, 

But bear me stiffly up. Remember thee ! 

Ay, thou poor ghost, while memory holds a seat 
In this distracted globe. Remember thee ! 
Yea, from the table of my memory 

I'll wipe away all trivial fond records, 

All saws of books, all forms, all pressures past, 


100 
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That youth and observation copied there ; 

And thy commandment all alone shall live 

Within the book and volume of my brain, 

Unmix’d with baser matter : yes, by heaven ! 

QO most pernicious woman ! 

D villain, villain, smiling, damned villain ! 

My tables,—meet it is I set it down, 

That one may smile, and smile, and be a villain ; 

At least I ’m sure it may be so in Denmark : [ Writing. 
So, uncle, there you are. Now to my word ; 110: 
It is ‘ Adieu, adieu ! remember me.’ 

I have sworn't. 7 


Marcellus. \ [ Within.| My lord, my lord ! 


Horatio. 


Marcellus. [ Within. | Lord Hamlet ! 


Horatio. 
Hamlet. 
Horatio 
Hamlet. 


[ Within. | Heaven secure him. 
So be it! 

[ Within.| illo, ho, ho, my lord ! 

Hillo, ho, ho, boy ! come, bird, come. 


Enter Horatio and MARCELLUS. 


Marcellus. How is’t, my noble lord ? 


Horatio. What news, my lord ? 

Hamlet. O, wonderful ! 

Horatio. Good my lord, tell it. 

Hamlet. No ; you will reveal it. 

Horatio. Not I, my lord by heaven.. 

Marcellus. Nor I, my lord. 120 

Hamlet. Wow say you, then; would heart of man once 
think it ? 


But you'll be secret ? 
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Horatio. } Ay, by heaven, my lord. 


Marcellus. 
Hamlet. There’s ne’er a villain dwelling in all Denmark. 
But he’s an arrant knave. 
Horatio. There needs no ghost, my lord, come from the 
grave. 
To tell us this. 
Hameéet. Why, right ; you are 1’ the right ; 
And so, without more circumstance at all, 
I hold it fit that we shake hands and part : 
You, as your business and desire shall point you : 
For every man hath business and desire, 130 
Such as it is ; and for my own poor part, 
Look you, I ’ll go pray. ; 
Horatio. These are but wild and whirling words, my lord- 
Hlamlet. 1’m sorry they offend you, heartily ; 
Yes, faith, heartily. 
Floratio. There’s no offence, my lord. 
Hamlet. Yes, by Saint Patrick, but there is, Horatio, 
And much offence too. Touching this vision here, 
It is an honest ghost, that let me tell you : 
For your desire to know what is between us, 
O’ermaster ’tas you may. And now, good friends, 140 
As you are friends, scholars and soldiers, 
Give me one poor request. 
Horatio. What is’t, my lord? we will. 
Hamlet. Never make known what you have seen to-night. 
Horatio. \ 
Marcellus | 


Hamlet. Nay, but swear’t. 


My lord, we will not. 


Horatio. In faith, 
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My lord, not I. 
Marcellus. Nor I, my lord, in faith. 
Hamlet. Upon my sword. 
Marcellus. We have sworn, my lord, already. 
Hamlet. Indeed, upon my sword, indeed. 
Ghost. | Beneath | Swear. 
Hamlet. Ah, ha, boy! say’st thou so? art thou there, 
truepenny ? 150 
Come on : you hear this fellow in the cellarage : 
Consent to swear. 
Horatio. Propose the oath, my lord. 


Hamlet. Never to speak of this that you have seen, 
Swear by my sword. 


Ghost. | Beneath.| Swear. 

Hamlet. Hic et ubique ? then we'll shift our ground. 
Come hither, gentlemen, 
And lay your hands again upon my sword : 


Never to speak of this that you have heard, 
Swear by my sword. 160 


Ghost. | Beneath.| Swear. 
Hamlet. Well said, old mole ! canst work 7’ the earth so 
fast ? 
A worthy pioner ! Once more remove, good friends. 
Horatio. O day and night, but this is wondrous strange ! 


Hamlet. And therefore as a stranger give it welcome. 
There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. 
But come ; 
Here, as before, never, so help you mercy, 
How strange or odd soe’er I bear myself, 170 
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As I perchance hereafter shall think meet 

To put an antic disposition on, 

That you, at such times seeing me, never shall, 

With arms encumber’d thus, or this head-shake, 

Or by pronouncing of some doubtful phrase, 

As ‘Well, well, we know,’ or ‘ We could, an if we would,’ 
Or ‘ If we list to speak,’ or ‘ There be, an if they might,’ 
Or such ambiguous giving out, to note 

That you know aught of me: this not to do, 

So grace and mercy at your most need help you, 180 
Swear. 


Ghost. | Beneath.| Swear. 


Hamlet. Rest, rest, perturbed spirit ! [ They swear.] So, 
gentlemen, 
With all my love I do commend me to you : 
And what so poor a man as Hamlet is 
May do, to express his love and friending to you, 
God willing, shall not lack. Let us go in together ; 
And still your fingers on your lips, I pray. 
The time is out of joint: O cursed spite, 
That ever I was born to set it right ! 190 
Nay, come, let’s go together. | Lxeuni. 
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ACT II. 
SCENE 1. A voom tn Polonius’s house. 
Enter POLONIUS and REYNALDO. 


Polonius. Give him this money and these notes, Reynaldo. 
Reynaldo. 1 will, my lord. 


FPolonius. You shall do marvellous wisely, good Reynaldo, 
Before you visit him, to make inquire ; 
‘Of his behaviour. 

Reynaldo. My lord, I did intend it. 


Polonius. Marry, well said ; very well said. Look you, sir, 
Inquire me first what Danskers are in Paris, 
And how, and who, what means, and where they keep, 
What company, at what expense ; and finding 
By this encompassment and drift of question ite, 
That they do know my son, come you more nearer 
Than your particular demands will touch it : 
Take you, as ’twere, some distant knowledge of him ; 
As thus, ‘I know his father and his friends, 
And in part him: do you mark this, Reynaldo ? 


Reynaldo. Ay, very well, my lord. 


Polonius. ‘ And in part him ; but,’ you may say, ‘ not well 
But if't be he J mean, he’s very wild ; | 
Addicted so and so ’ and there put on him 
What forgeries you please ; marry, none so rank 20 
As may dishonour him ; take heed of that ; 
But, sir, such wanton, wild and usual slips 
As are companions noted and most known 
‘To youth and liberty. 


Reynaldo. As gaming, my lord. 
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folonius. Ay, or drinking, fencing, swearing, quarrelling : 
You may go so far. 

Reynaldo. My lord, that would dishonour him. 

Polonius. Faith, no ; as you may season it in the charge. 
You must not put another scandal on him, 
That he is open to incontinency ; 30 
That’s not my meaning : but breathe his faults so quaintly 
‘That they may seem the taints of liberty, 
The flash and outbreak of a fiery mind, 
A savageness in unreclaimed blood, 
Of general assault. é 

Reynaldo, But, my good lord,— 


fotontus. Wherefore should you do this ? 


Reynaldo. Ay, my lord, 
I would know that. 
Polonius. Marry, sir, here’s my drift ; 
And, I believe, itis a fetch of warrant : 
You laying these slight sullies on my son, 
As ‘twere a thing a little soil’d 1’ the working, 40 
Mark you, 
Your party in converse, him you would sound, 
Having ever seen in the prenominate crimes 
‘The youth you breathe of guilty, be assured 
He closes with you in this consequence ; 
‘Good sir,’ or so, or ‘ friend,’ or ‘ gentleman,’ 
According to the phrase or the addition 
Of man and country. 
Reynaldo, Very good, my lord. 
Polontus. And then, sir, does he this—he does—what was 
1 about to say ? By the mass, I was about to say something : 


where did I leave ? 51 
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Reynaldo. At ‘closes, in the consequence,’ at ‘ friend or 
so,’ and ‘ gentleman.’ 
Polonius. At ‘closes in the consequence,’ ay, marry ; 
He closes thus: ‘I know the gentleman ; 
I saw him yesterday, or t’ other day, 
Or then, or then, with such, or such, and, as you say, 
There was a’ gaming, there o’ertook in ’s rouse ; 
There falling out at tennis :’ or perchance, 
“1 saw him enter such a house of sale,’ 60 
Videlicet, a brothel, or so forth. 
See you now ; 
Your bait of falsehood takes this carp of truth : 
And thus do we of wisdom and of reach, 
With windlasses and with assays of bias, 
By indirections find directions out : 
So by my former lecture and advice, 
Shall you my son. You have me, have you not ? 
Reynaldo, My lord, I have. 
Polontus. God be wi’ you ; fare you well. 
Raynaldo, (Good my lord! 70 
Polonius. Observe his inclination in yourself. 
Reynaldo. 1 shall, my lord. 
Polonius. And \et him ply his music. 
Reynaldo. Well, my lord. 
Polonius, Farewell! [Lxit Reynaldo. 
Enter OPHELIA. 
How now, Ophelia! what’s the matter ? 
Ophelia, ©’ my lord, my lord, I have been so affrighted | 
Polonius. With what, 1’ the name of God ? 


Ophelia. My lord, as I was sewing in my closet, 
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Lord Hamlet, with his doublet all unbraced :; 
No hat upon his head ; his stockings foul’d, 
Ungarter’d, and down-gyved to his ancle ; 8o 
Pale as his shirt; his knees knocking each other, 
And with a look so piteous in purport 
As if he had been loosed out of hell 
To speak of horrors, he comes before me. 
Polonius. Mad for thy love? 


Ophelia. My lord, I do not know ; 
But truly I do fear it. 
Polonius. What said he ? 


Ophelia. He took me by the wrist and held me hard ; 


Then goes he to the length of all his arm ; 

And with his other hand thus o’er his brow, 

He falls to such perusal of my face go 

As he would draw it. Long stay’d he so ; 

At last, a little shaking of mine arm, 

And thrice his head thus waving up and down, 

He raised a sigh so piteous and profound 

As it did seem to shatter all his bulk 

And end his being : that done, he lets me go: 

And with his head over his shoulder turn’d, 

He seem’d to find his way without his eyes ; 

For out 0’ doors he went without their help, 

And to the last bended their light on me. 100 
Polonius. Come, go with me : I will go seek the king. 

This is the very ecstasy of love, 

Whose violent property fordoes itself 

And leads the will to desperate undertakings 

As oft as any passion under heaven 

That does afflict our natures. I am sorry. 
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What, have you given him any hard words of late ? 


Ophelia. No, my good lord ; but, as you did command, 
I.did repel his letters and denied 
His access to me. 

Polontus. That hath made him mad. 110 
I am sorry that with better heed and judgement 
I had not quoted him: I fear’d he did but trifle, 
And meant to wreck thee ; but beshrew my jealousy ! 
By heaven, it is as proper to our age 
To cast beyond ourselves in our opinions 
As it is common for the younger sort 
To lack discretion. Come, go we to the king : 
This must be known ; which, being kept close, might move 
More grief to hide than hate to utter love. 119 
Come. [ Lxeunt. 


ScENE [1]. A voom in the castle. 


Eintey KING, QUEEN ROSENCRANTZ, GUILDENSTERN, 
and Attendants. 


King. Welcome, dear Rosencrantz and Guildenstern ! 
Moreover that we much did long to see you, 
The need we have to use you did provoke 
Our hasty sending. Something have you heard 
Of Hamlet’s transformation; so call it, 
Sith nor the exterior nor the inward man 
Resembles that it was. What it should be, 
More than his father’s death, that thus hath put him 
So much from the understanding of himself, 
[ cannot dream of: I entreat you both, Ke) 
That, being of so young days brought up with him, 
And sith so neighbour’d to his youth and haviour, 
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That you vouchsafe your rest here in our court 
Some little time : so by your companies 

To draw him on to pleasures, and to gather 

So much as from occasion you may glean, 
Whether aught, to us unknown, afflicts him thus, 
That, open’d, lies within our remedy. 

Queen. Good gentlemen, he hath much talk’d of you; 
And sure I am two men there are not living 20 
To whom he more adheres. If it will please you 
To show us so much gentry and good will 
As to expend your time with us awhile, 

For the supply and profit of our hope, 
Your visitation shall reeeive such thanks 
As fits a king’s remembrance. 

Rosencrants. Both your majesties 
Might, by the sovereign power you have of us, 

Put your dread pleasures more into command 
Than to entreaty. 

Guildenstern. But we both obey, 

And here give up ourselves, in the full bent 30 
To lay our service freely at your feet, 
To be commanded. 

King. Thanks, Rosencrantz and gentle Guildenstern. 

Queen. Thanks, Guildenstern and gentle Rosencrantz : 
And I beseech you instantly to visit 
My too much changed son. Go, some of you, 

And bring these gentlemen where Hamlet is. 


Guild. Heavens make our presence and our practices 
Pleasant and helpful to him ! 


Queen. Ay, amen ! 
| Exeunt Rosencrantz, Guildenstern, and some Attendants. 
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Polonius. The ambassadors from Norway, my good lord, 
Are joyfully return’d 4t 
King. Thou still hast been the father of good news. 


Polonius. ave I, my lord? Assure you my good liege, 
I hold my duty, as I hold my soul, 
Both to my God and to my gracious king : 
And I do think, or else this brain of mine 
Hunts not the trail of policy so sure 
As it hath used to do, that I have found 
The very cause of Hamlet’s lunacy. 


King. O, speak of that ; that do I long to hear. 50 


Polonius. Give first admittance to the ambassadors ; 
My news shall be the fruit to that great feast. 
King. Thyself do grace to them, and bring them in. 
[Lait Polonius. 
He tells me, my dear Gertrude, he hath found 
“The head and source of all your son’s distemper. 
Queen. 1 doubt it is no other but the main ; 
His father’s death and our o’erhasty marriage. 
King Well, we shall sift him. 


Re-enter POLONIUS, 27th VOLTIMAND and CORNELIUS. 


Welcome, my good friends ! 
‘Say, Voltimand, what from our brother Norway ? 
Voltimand. Most fair return of greetings and desires. 60 
Upon our first, he sent out to suppress 
His nephew’s levies, which to him appear’d 
To be a preparation ’gainst the Polack ; 
But, better look’d into, he truly found 
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It was against your highness: whereat grieved, 

That so his sickness, age and impotence 

Was falsely borne in hand, sends out arrests 

On Fortinbras ; which he, in brief, obeys ; 

Receives rebuke from Norway, and in fine 

Makes vow before his uncle never more 7° 
To give the assay of arms against your majesty. 

Whereon old Norway, overcome with joy, 

Gives him three thousand crowns in annual fee, 

And his commission to employ those soldiers, 

So levied as before, against the Polack : 

With an entreaty, herein further shown, [ G7ving a paper. 
That it might please you to give quiet pass 

Through your dominions for this enterprise, 

On such regards of safety and allowance 

As therein are set down. 


King. It likes us well ; 80 
And at our more consider’d time we'll read, 
Answer, and think upon this business. 
Meantime we thank you for your well-took labour : 
Go to your rest ; at night we'll feast together : 
Most welcome home! [xeunt Voltimand and Cornelius. 
Polontus. This business is well ended. 
My liege, and madam, to expostulate 
What majesty should be, what duty is, 
Why day is day, night night, and time is time, 
Were nothing but to waste night, day and time. 
Therefore, since brevity is the soul of wit, go 
And tediousness the limbs and outward flourishes, 
[ will be brief. Your noble son is mad : 
Mad call I it ; for, to define true madness, 
What is’t but to be nothing else but mad ? 
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But let that go. 
Queen. More matter, with less art. 
Polonius. Madam, I swear I use no art at all. 
That he is mad, ’tis true: ’tis true ’tis pity, 
And pity ’tis ’tis true : a foolish figure ; 
But farewell it, for I will use no art. 
Mad let us grant him then : and now remains Loo 
That we find out the cause of this effect, 
Or rather say, the cause of this defect, 
For this effect defective comes by cause : 
Thus it remains and the remainder thus. 
Perpend. 
I have a daughter—have while she is mine— 
Who, in her duty and obedience, mark, 
Hath given me this : now gather and surmise. 


[ Reads | 
‘To the celestial and my soul’s idol, the most beautified 
Ophelia,’— 110 


That’s an ill phrase, a vile phrase ; ‘beautified’ is a vile 
phrase: but you shall hear. Thus: 
[ Reads | 
‘In her excellent white bosom, these, &c.’ 
Queen. Came this from Hamlet to her ? 
Polouius. Good Madam, stay awhile ; I will be faithful. 
[ Reads | ‘ Doubt thou the stars are fire ; 
Doubt that the sun doth move ; 
Doubt truth to be a liar ; 
But never doubt I love. 11g 
‘O dear Ophelia, I am ill at these numbers ; I have not 
art to reckon my groans: but that I love thee best, O most 
best, believe it. Adieu. 
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‘Thine evermore, most dear lady, 


whilst this machine is to him, 


HAMLET.’ 

This, in obedience, hath my daughter shown me, 
And more above, hath his solicitings, 
As they fell out by time, by means and place, 
All given to mine ear. 

King. But how hath she 
Received his love ? 

Polonius. What do you think of me ? 


King. As of a man faithful and honourable. 
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130 


Pol. 1 would fain prove so. But what might you think, 


When I had seen this hot love on the wing— 

As I perceived it, I must tell you that, 

Before my daughter told me—what might you, 

Or my dear majesty your queen here, think, 

If I had play’d the desk or table-book, 

Or given my heart a winking, mute and dumb, 

Or look’d upon this love with idle sight ; 

What might you think? No, I went round to work, 
And my young mistress thus I did bespeak : 
‘Lord Hamlet is a prince, out of thy star ; 

This must not be :’ and then I prescripts gave her, 
That she should lock herself from his resort, 
Admit no messengers, receive no tokens. 

Which done, she took the fruits of my advice ; 
And he repulsed, a short tale to make, 

Fell into a sadness, then into a fast, 

Thence to a watch, thence into a weakness, 
Thence to a lightness, and, by this declension, 

Into the madness wherein now he raves 

And all we mourn for. 
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King. Wo you think ’tis this ? 
Queen. It may be, very like. 
Fol. Wath there been such a time, I’ld fain know that, 
‘hat I have positively said ‘Tis so,’ 
Vhen it proved otherwise ? 
King. Not that I know. 
Pol. |Pointing to his head and shoulder.| Take this from 
this, if this be otherwise : 
f circumstances lead me, I will find 
Vhere truth is hid, though it were hid indeed 
Vithin the centre. 
King. How may we try it further? 160 
Fol. You know, sometimes he walks four hours together 
Tere in the lobby. 
Queen. So he does indeed. 


Polonius. At such a time I'll loose my daughter to him : 
se you and I behind an arras then ! 
fark the encounter: if he love her not, 
ind be not from his reason fall’n thereon, 
et me be no assistant for a state, 
jut keep a farm and carters. 


King. We will try it. 
Queen. But look where sadly the poor wretch comes 
reading. 
Polonius. Away, 1 do beseech you, both away : 170 
ll board him presently. [Hxeunt King, Queen, and Attend- 
ants. 


Enter HAMLET, reading. 
O, give me leave : 
low does my good Lord Hamlet ? 
Hamlet. Well, God-a-mercy. 
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Polonius, Do you know me, my lord ? 

flamlet. "Excellent well ; you are a fishmonger. 
Polonius. Not I, my lord. 

Hamlet. Then I would you were so honest a man. 
Polonius. Honest, my lord ! 


Hamlet. Ay, sir ; to be honest, as this world goes, is to 
be one man picked out of ten thousand. 180 


Polonius. ‘Yhat’s very true, my lord. 


Hamlet. For if the sun breed maggots in a dead dog, 
being a god kissing carrion—Have you a daughter ? 


Polonius. 1 have, my lord. 


FHlamlet. Let her not walk i’ the sun: conception is a 
blessing ; but as your daughter may conceive, —friend, look 
to’t. 

Polonius. | Aside| How say you by that ? Still harping on 
my daughter : yet he knew me not at first ; he said I was a 
fishmonger : he is far. gone: and truly in my youth I suffer- 
ed much extremity for love; very near this. I'll speak to 
him again. What do you read, my lord? 192 


Flamlet. Words, words, words. 

Polonius. What is the matter, my lord ? 

Flamlet. Between who ? 

Polontus. 1 mean, the matter that you read, my lord ? 

Hamlet. Slanders, sir: for the satirical rogue says her© 
that old men have grey beards, that their faces are wrinkled, 
their eyes purging thick amber and plum-tree gum, and that 
they have a plentiful lack of wit, together with most weak 
hams : all which, sir, though I most powerfully and potently 
believe, yet I hold it not honesty to have it thus set down ; 
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or yourself, sir, should be old as I am, if like a crab you 
ould go backward. 204 
Polonious. |Aside| though this be madness, yet there is 
method in’t. Will you walk out of the air, my lord ? 
Hamlet. Into my grave? 7 
Polonius. Indeed, that’s out of the air. [Ascde] How 
regnant sometimes his replies are! a happiness that often 
nadness hits on, which reason and sanity could not so 
rosperously be delivered of. I will leave him, and suddenly 
ontrive the means of meeting between him and my daugh- 
er.—My honourable lord, I will most humbly take my leave 
f you. 214 


Hamlet. You cannot, sir, take from me any thing that I 
ill more willingly part withal: except my life, except my 
fe, except my life. 


Polontus. Fare you well, my lord. 
Hamlet. ‘These tedious old fools ! 

Enter ROSENCRANTZ and GUILDENSTERN.’ 
Polonius. You go to seek the Lord Hamlet ; there he is. 


Rosencrantz. | To Polonius| God save you, sir! — 221 
| Lxzt Polonius. 


Guildenstern. My honoured lord ! 

Rosencrantz. My most dear lord ! 

Hamlet. My excellent good friends ! How dost thou, 
suildenstern ? Ah, Rosencrantz! Good lads, how do you 
oth ? 

Rosencrantz. As the indifferent children of the earth. 

Guildenstern. Happy, in that we are not over-happy ; 

m Fortune’s cap we are not the very button. 
Hamlet. Nor the soles of her shoe ? 230 
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Rosencrantz. Neither, my lord. 

Hamlet. Then you live about her waist, or in the middle 
of her favours? What’s the news ? 

fos. None, my lord, but that the world’s grown honest. 

Hamlet. Then is doomsday near: but your news is not 
true. Let me question more in particular: what have you» 
my good friends, deserved at the hands of Fortune, that she 
sends you to prison hither ? 

Guildenstern. Prison, my lord ! 

Hamlet. Denmark’s a prison. 2405 

Rosencrantz. Then is the world one. 

Hamlet. A goodly one ;1n which there are many confines, 
wards and dungeons, Denmark being one o’the worst. 

Rosencrantz. We think not so, my lord. 

Hamlet. Why, then ’tis none to you ; for there is nothing 
either good or bad, but thinking makes it so: to me it is a 
prison. 

Rosencrantz. Why, then your ambition makes it one ; ‘tis 
too narrow for your mind. 249 

Hamlet. O God, I could be bounded in a nut-shell and 
count myself a king of infinite space, were it not that I have 
bad dreams. 

Guildenstern. Which dreams indeed are ambition ; for the 
very substance of the ambitious is merely the shadow of a 
dream. 

Hamlet. A dream itself is but a shadow. 

Rosencrantz. Truly, and I hold ambition of so airy and 
light a quality that it is but a shadow’s shadow. 

Hamlet. ‘Then are our beggars’ bodies, and our monarchs 
and outstretched heroes the beggars’ shadows. Shall we to 
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the court ? for, by my fay, I cannot reson. 261 
Rosencrants. 
Guildenstern, 
Hamlet. No such matter: I will not sort you with the rest 

of my servants ; for, to speak to you like an honest man, I 

am most dreadfully attended. But, in the beaten way of 

friendship, what make you at Elsinore ? 


\ We'll wait upon you. 


Rosencrantz. ‘Yo visit you, my lord ; no other occasion. 

Hamlet. Beggar that I am, I am even poor in thanks ; but 
1 thank you: and sure, dear friends, my thanks are too dear 
a halfpenny. Were you not sent for? Is it your own in- 
clining? Is it a free visitation ? Come, deal justly with me : 
come, come ; nay, speak. 272 

Guildenstern. What should we say, my lord ? 

Hamlet. Why, any thing, but to the purpose. You were 
sent for; and there is a kind of confession in your looks 
which your modesties have not craft enough to colour: I 
know the good king and queen have sent for you. 

Rosencrantz. ‘To what end, my lord ? 


Hamlet. ‘That you must teach me. But let me conjure 
you, by the rights of our fellowship, by the consonancy of 
our youth, by the obligation of our ever-preserved love, and 
by what more dear a better proposer could charge you 
withal, be even and direct with me, whether you were sent 
for, or no. 284 

Rosencrantz. | Aside to Guildenstern | What say you ? 

Hamlet, | Aside| Nay, then, I have an eye of you.—If you 
love me, hold not off. 


Guildenstern. My lord, we were sent for. 


Flamlet. 1 will tell you why; so shall my anticipation 
prevent your discovery, and your secrecy to the king and 
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-queen moult no feather. I have of late—but wherefore I 
know not—lost all my mirth, forgone all custom of exercises ; 
_and indeed it goes so heavily with my disposition that this 
goodly frame, the earth, seems to me a sterile promontory ; 
‘this most excellent canopy, the air, look you, this brave 
.o’erhanging firmament, this majestical roof fretted with golden 
fire, why, it appears no other thing to me than a foul and 
pestilent congregation of vapours. What a piece of work is 
-a man! how noble in reason! how infinite in faculty ! in 
form and moving how express and admirable ! in action how 
like an angel! in apprehension how like a god ! the beauty 
of the world ! the paragon of animals! And yet, to me, what 
is this quintessence of dust ? man delights not me: no, nor 
woman neither, though by your smiling you seem to say so. 


Rosencrantz. My lord, there was no such stuff in my 
thoughts. 

Flamlet. Why did you laugh then, when I said ‘ man 
‘delights not me’? 308 


Rosencrantz. ‘To think, my lord, if you delight not in 
man, what lenten entertainment the players shall receive 
from you: we coted them on the way; and hither are they 
coming, to offer you service. 


Hamlet. We that plays the king shall be welcome ; his 
majesty shall have tribute of me ; the adventurous knight 
shall use his foil and target ; the lover shall not sigh gratis ; 
the humorous man shall end his part in peace ; the clown 
shall make those laugh whose lungs are tickled o’ the sere ; 
and the lady shall say her mind freely, or the blank verse 
shall halt for’t. What players are they ? 


Rosencrantz, Even those you were wont to take such 
delight in, the tragedians of the city. 321 
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Hamlet. How chances it they travel? their residence, 
both in reputation and profit, was better both ways. 


Rosencrantz. 1 think their inhibition comes by the means 
of the late innovation. 

Hamlet. Do they hold the same estimation they did 
when I was in the city ? are they so followed ? 


Rosencrantz. No, indeed, are they not. 
Hamlet. How comes it ? do they grow rusty ? 


Rosencrantz. Nay, their endeavour keeps in the wonted 
pace : but there is, sir, an aery of children, little eyases, that 
cry out on the top of question and are most tyrannically 
clapped for’t : these are now the fashion, and so berattle the 
common stages—so they call them—that many wearing 
rapiers are afraid of goose-quills and dare scarce come 
thither. 336 

Hamlet. What, are they children? who maintains ’em ? 
how are they escoted? Will they pursue the quality no 
longer than they can sing ? will they not say afterwards, if 
they should grow themselves to common players—as it is 
most like, if their means are no better—their writers do them 
wrong, to make them exclaim against their own succession ? 

Rosencrantz. Faith, there has been much to do on both 
sides ; and the nation holds it no sin to tarre them to con- 
troversy : there was for a while no money bid for argument 
unless the poet and the player went to cuffs in the question. 

Hamlet s’t possible? 

Guil. O,.there has been much throwing about of brains. 

Hamlet. Do the boys carry it away ? 

Rosencrantz. Ay, that they do, my lord ; Hercules and 
his load too. 351 


Hamlet, tis not very strange ; for my uncle is king of 
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Denmark, and those that would make mows at him while 
my father lived, give twenty, forty, fifty, a hundred ducats a- 
piece for his picture in little. ’Sblood, there is something in 
this more than natural, if philosophy could find it out. 
[Hlourish of trumpets within. 
Guildenstern. ‘There are the players. 


Hamlet. Gentlemen, you are welcome to Elsinore. Your 
hands, come then : the appurtenance of welcome is fashion 
and ceremony: let me comply with you in this garb, lest my 
extent to the players, which, I tell you, must show fairly out- 
wards, should more appear like entertainment than yours. 
You are welcome : but my uncle-father and aunt-mother are 
deceived. 364 

Guildenstern. In what, my dear lord ? 


Hamlet. 1am but mad north-north-west : when the wind 

is southerly I know a hawk from a handsaw. 
Re-enter POLONIUS. 

Polonius. Well be with you, gentlemen ? 

Hamlet. ark you, Guildenstern ; and you too: at each 
ear a hearer: that great baby you see there is not yet out of 
his swaddling clouts. 371 

Rosencrantz. Happily he’s the second time come to them ; 
for they say an old man is twice a child. 

Hamlet. Iwill prophesy he comes to tell me of the 
players ; mark it. You say right, sir: o’ Monday morning ; 
‘twas so indeed. 

Polonius. My lord, I have news to tell you. 

Hamlet. My lord, I have news to tell you. When 
Roscius was an actor in Rome,— 

Polontus. The actors are come hither, my lord 380 


Hamlet. Buz, buz! 
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Lolonius. Upon my honour,— 
Hamlet. ‘Then came each actor on his ass,— 
folontus. ‘The best actors in the world, either for tragedy, 
comedy, history, pastoral, pastoral-comical, historical-pasto- 
ral, _tragical-historical, _ tragical-comical-historical-pastoral, 
‘scene individable, or poem unlimited : Seneca cannot be too 
heavy, nor Plautus too light. For the law of writ and the 
liberty, these are the only men. 
Hamlet. O Jephthah, judge of. Israel, what a treasure 
Ahadst thou ? 391 
Polonius. What a treasure had he, my lord ? 
Hamlet. Why, 
‘One fair daughter, and no more, 
The which he loved passing well.’ 
Polonius. {| Asztde| Still on my daughter. 
FTamlet. Am J not i the right, old Jephthah ? 


Polonius. If you call me Jephthah, my lord, I have a 
daughter that I love passing well. 

FHlamlet. Nay, that follows not. 400 

Polonius. What follows, then, my lord ? 

Hamlet. Why, 

‘ As by lot, God wot,’ 
and then, you know, 
‘It came to pass, as most like it was,’— 

the first row of the pious chanson will show you more ; for 
Jook, where my abridgement comes. 


Enter four or five Players. 


You are welcome, masters ; welcome, all. Iam glad to see 
thee well. Welcome, gocd friends. O, my old friend ! thy 
face is valanced since I saw thee last: comest thou to beard 
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me in Denmark? What, my young lady and mistress ! By’r 
lady, your ladyship is nearer to heaven than when I saw you 
last by the altitude of a chopine. Pray God, your voice, 
like a piece of uncurrent gold, be not cracked within the 
ting. Masters, you are all welcome. Well e’en to ’t like 
French falconers, fly at any thing we see: we’ll havea 
speech straight : come, give us a taste of your quality ; come 
a passionate speech. 418 


First Player. What speech, my good lord ? 


Hamlet. I heard thee speak me a speech once, but it was. 
never acted ; or, if it was, not above once ; for the play, I 
remember, pleased not the million; ’twas caviare to the 
general : but it was—as I received it, and others, whose judge- 
ments in such matters cried in the top of mine—an excellent 
play, well digested in the scenes, set down with as much 
modesty as cunnnig. I remember, one said there were no 
sallets in the lines to make the matter savoury, nor no matter 
in the phrase that might indict the author of affection ; but 
called it an honest method, as wholesome as_ sweet, and by 
very much more handsome than fine. One speech in it I 
chiefly loved : twas A‘neas’ tale to Dido : and thereabout of 
it especially, where he speaks of Priam’s slaughter : if it live: 
in your memory, begin at this line : let me see, let me see ; 

‘The rugged Pyrrhus, like the Hyrcanian beast,’— 

Tt is not so: it begins with ‘ Pyrrhus’ : 

‘The rugged Pyrrhus, he whose sable arms, 

Black as his purpose, did the night resemble 

When he lay couched in the ominous horse, 

Hath now this dread and black complexion smear’d 440 

With heraldry more dismal ; head to foot 

Now is he total gules ; horridly trick’d 

With blood of fathers, mothers, daughters, sons, 
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Baked and impasted with the parching streets, 
That lend a tyrannous and damned light 
To their lords’ murder : roasted in wrath and fire, 
And thus o’er-sized with coagulate gore 
With eyes like carbuncles, the hellish Pyrrhus 
Old grandsire Priam seeks.’ 
So, proceed you. 45° 


Polonius. ’Fore God, my lord, well spoken, with good 
.accent and good discretion. 


First Player. ‘Anon he finds him 
Striking too short at Greeks ; his antique sword, 
Rebellious to his arm, lies where it falls, 
Repugnant to command : unequal match’d, 
Pyrrhus at Priam drives ; in rage strikes wide ; 
But with the whiff and wind of his fell sword 

The unnerved father falls. Then senseless Ilium, 
Seeming to feel this blow, with flaming top 460 
Stoops to his base, and with a hideous crash 
Takes prisoner Pyrrhus’ ear: for lo ! his sword, 
Which was declining on the milky head 

Of reverend Priam, seem’d 1’ the air to stick : 

So, as a painted tyrant, Pyrrhus stood, 

And like a neutral to his will and matter, 

Did nothing. 

But as we often see, against some storm, 

A silence in the heavens, the rack stand still, 
The bold winds speechless and the orb below 470 
As hush as death, anon the dreadful thunder 
Doth rend the region, so after Pyrrhus’ pause 
Aroused vengeance sets him new a-work ; 

And never did the Cyclops’ hammers fall 

‘On Mars’s armour, forged for proof eterne, 
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With less remorse than Pyrrhus’ bleeding sword 

Now falls on Priam. 

Out, out, thou strumpet, Fortune! All you gods, 

In general synod take away her power ; 

Break all the spokes and fellies from her wheel, 480 
And bowl the round nave down the hill of heaven 

As low as to the fiends ! 

Polonius. This is too long. 


flamlet. It shall to the barber’s, with your beard. Prithee 
say on: he’s for a jig or a tale of bawdry, or he sleeps : say 
on : come to Hecuba. 

First Player. ‘ But who, O, who had seen the mobled 

queen—’ 

Flamlet. ‘The mobled queen ?’ 

Poloniyzs. ‘That’s good ; ‘mobled queen’ is good. 

First Player. ‘Run barefoot up and down, threatenin& 

the flames 490 

With bisson rheum ; a clout upon that head 

Where late the diadem stood ; and for a robe, 

About her lank and all o’er-teemed loins, 

A blanket, in the alarm of fear caught up : 

Who this had seen, with tongue in venom steep’d, 

°Gainst Fortune’s state would treason have pronounced : 

But if the gods themselves did see her then, 

When she saw Pyrrhus make malicious sport 

In mincing with his sword her husband’s limbs, 

The instant burst of clamour that she made, 500 

Unless things mortal move them not at all, 

Would have made milch the burning eyes of heaven, 

And passion in the gods.’ 

Polonitus, Look, whether he has not turned his colour and 
has tears in’s eyes. Prithee, no more. 
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Hamlet ’Tis well; 1 ll have thee speak out the rest of this 
soon. Good my lord, will you see the players well bestowed ? 
Do you hear, let them be well used, for they are the abstract 
and brief chronicles of the time : after your death you were 
better have a bad epitaph than their ill report while you live- 

[510 

Polonius. My lord, I will use them according to their 

desert. 

Hamlet. God’s bodykins, man, much better : use every 
man after his desert, and who shall ’scape whipping ? Use 
them after your own honour and dignity : the less they 
deserve, the more merit is in your bounty. Take them in. 

Polonius. Come, sirs. 


Hamlet. Follow him, friends : we'll hear a play to-morrow. 
| Lxzt Polonius with all the Players bnt the First.| Dost thou 
hear me, old frend ; can you play the Murder of Gonzago ? 

First Player. Ay, my lord. 521 


Hamlet. We'll hat to-morrow night. You could, for a 
need, study a speech of some dozen or sixteen lines, which I 
would set down and insert in’t, could you not ? 

First Player. Ay, my lord. 


Hamlet. Very well. Follow that lord ; and look you 
mock him not. [£xzt First Player.| My good friends, Ill 
leave you till night : you are welcome to Elsinore. 

Rosencrantz. Good my lord ! 

Hamlet. Ay, so, God be wr ye ; 

[ Lxeunt Rosencrants and Guildenstern. 
Now I am alone. 530 
O, what, a rogue and peasant slave am [ ! 
Is it not monstrous that this player here, 
But in a fiction, in a dream of passion, 
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Could force his soul so to his own conceit 

That from her working all his visage wann’d ; 

Tears in his eyes, distraction in’s aspect, 

A broken voice, and his whole function suiting 

With forms to his conceit ? and all for nothing ! 

For Hecuba ! | 

What’s Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba, 540 
That he should weep for her? What would he do, 
Had he the motive and the cue for passion 

That I have? He would drown the stage with tears 
And cleave the general ear with horrid speech, 

Make mad the guilty and appal the free, 

Confound the ignorant, and amaze indeed 

The very faculties of eyes and ears. 

Yet’, 

A dull and muddy-mettled rascal, peak, 550° 
Like John-a-dreams, unpregnant of my cause, 

And can say nothing ; no, not for a king, 

Upon whose property and most dear life 

A damn’d defeat was made. Am I a coward? 

Who calls me villain ? breaks my pate across ? 

Plucks off my beard, and blows it in my face ? 
Tweaks me by the nose ? gives me the lie i’ the throat, 
As deep as to the lungs ? who does me this ? 


Ha ! 
’Swounds, I should take it: for it cannot be 
But I am pigeon-liver’d and lack gall 560 


To make oppression bitter, or ere this 

I should have fatted all the region kites 

With this slave’s offal : bloody, bloody villain ! 
Remorseless, treacherous, lecherous, kindless villain ! 
O, vengeance ! 

Why, what an ass am! ‘This is most brave, 
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That I, the son of a dear father murder’d, 

Prompted to my revenge by heaven and hell, 

Must, like a whore, unpack my heart with words, 

Must fall a-cursing, like a very drab, 57° 
A scullion ! 

Fie upon’t !foh! About, my brain ! Hum, I have heard 
That guilty creatures, sitting at a play, 

Have by the very cunning of the scene 

Been struck so to the soul that presently 

They have proclaim’d their malefactions ; 

For murder, though it have no tongue, will speak 

With most miraculous organ. I'll have these players 

Play something like the murder of my father 

Before mine uncle: J’ll observe his looks ; 580 
I'll tent him to the quick: if he but blench, 

I know my course. ‘The spirit that I have seen 

May be the devil: and the devil hath power 

To assume a pleasing shape: yea, and perhaps 

‘Out of my weakness and my melancholy, 

As he is very potent with such spirits, 

Abuses me to damn me: I'll have grounds 

More relative than this. The play’s the thing 

Wherein I’ll catch the conscience of the king. [ Lxit. 
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ied ot BEE 
SCENE I. A voom in the castle. 


Enter KING, QUEEN, POLONIUS, OPHELIA, ROSENCRANTZ,. 
and GUILDENSTERN. 
King. And can you, by no drift of circumstance, 
Get from him why he puts on this confusion, 
Grating so harshly all his days of quiet 
With turbulent and dangerous lunacy ? 
Rosencrantz. He does confess he feels himself distracted ; 
But from what cause he will by no means speak. 
Guildenstern. Nor do we find him forward to be sounded, 
But, with a crafty madness, keeps aloof, 
When we would bring him on to some confession 
Of his true state. 


Queen. Did he receive you well ? 10 
Rosencrantz. Most like a gentleman. 
Guildenstern. But with much forcing of his disposition. 


Rosencrantz. Niggard of question, but of our demands 
Most free in his reply. 


Queen. Did you assay him 
To any pastime ? 
Rosencrantz. Madam, it so fell out, that certain players 
We o’er-raught on the way : of these we told him, 
And there did seem in him a kind of joy 
To hear of it: they are about the court, 
And, as I think, they have already order 20 
This night to play before him. 
Polonius. Tis most true ; 
And he beseech’d me to entreat your majesties 
‘To hear and see the matter. 
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King. With all my heart ; and it doth much content me 
To hear him so inclined. 
Good gentlemen, give him a further edge, 
And drive his purpose on to these delights. 
Rosencrants. We shall, my lord. 
[Exeunt Rosencrants aud Guildenstern. 


King. Sweet Gertrude, leave us too = 
For we have closely sent for Hamlet hither, 
That he, as ’twere oy accident, may here 3° 


Affront Ophelia : 
Her father and myself, lawful espials, 
Will so bestow ourselves that, seeing unseen, 
We may of their encounter frankly judge, 
And gather by him, as he is behaved, 
Ift be the affliction of his love or no 
That thus he suffers for. 
Queen. L shall obey you. 
And for your part, Ophelia, I do wish 
That your good beauties be the happy cause 
Of Hamlet’s wildness : so shall I hope your virtues 40 
Will bring him to his wonted way again, 
To both your honours. 
Ophelia. Madam, I wish it may. [Zx7¢ Queen. 
Polonius. Ophelia, walk you here. Gracious, so please you, 
We will bestow ourselves. [Zo Ophelia] Read on this book: 
That show of such an exercise may colour 
Your loneliness. We are oft to blame in this,— 
’Tis too much proved-—that with devotion’s visage 
And pious action we do sugar o’er 
The devil himself. 
King. (|Aside| OO, ’tis too true! 
How smart a lash that speech doth give my conscience ! 
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The harlot’s cheek, beautied with plastering art, SI 
Is not more ugly to the thing that helps it 
Than is my deed to my most painted word : 
-O heavy burthen ! 
Polonius. Y hear him coming: let’s withdraw, my lord. 
[Lxeunt King and Polonius. 


Fenter HAMLET. 


Hamlet. ‘Yo be, or not to be: that is the question : 
Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 
-Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 
And by opposing end them? To die: to sleep ; 60, 
No more ; and by a sleep to say we end 
The heart-ache and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to, ’tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wish’d. ‘To die, to sleep ; 
To sleep : perchance to dream: ay, there’s the rub ; 
For in that sleep of death what dreams may come 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 
Must give us pause : there’s the respect 
That makes calamity of so long life : 
For who would bear the whips and scorns of time, 7° 
The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely, 
‘The pangs of despised love, the law’s delay, 
The insolence of office, and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes, 
When he himself might his quietus make 
With a bare bodkin ? who would fardels bear, 
To grunt and sweat under a weary life, 
But that the dread of something after death, 
The undiscover’d country from whose bourn 
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No traveller returns, puzzles the will, 80- 
And makes us rather bear those ills we have 
Than fly to others that we know not of ? 
Thus conscience does make cowards of us all ; 
And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought, 
And enterprises of great pitch and moment 
With this regard their currents turn awry, 
And lose the name of action. Soft you now ! 
The fair Ophelia ! Nymph, in thy orisons 
Be all my sins remember’d. 
Ophelia. Good my lord, go 
How does your honour for this many a day ? 
Hamlet. 1 humbly thank you ; well, well, well. 
Ophelia. My lord, I have remembrances of yours, 
That I have longed long to re-deliver ; 
I pray you, now receive them. 
Flamlet. No, not I; 
I never gave you aught. 
Ophelia. My honour’d lord, you know right well you did 5. 
And with them words of so sweet breath composed 
As made the things more rich: their perfume lost, 
Take these again ; for to the noble mind LOO 
Rich gifts wax poor when givers prove unkind. 
There, my lord. 


Hamlet. Ha, ha! are you honest ? 
Ophelia. My lord? 

Hamlet. Are you fair ? 

Ophelia. What means your lordship ? 


Hamlet. ‘That if you be honest and fair, your honesty 
should admit no discourse to your beauty. 
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Ophelia, Could beauty, my lord, have better commerce 
than with honesty ? 110 

Hamlet. Ay, truly ; for the power of beauty will sooner 
transform honesty from what it is than the force of honesty 
can translate beauty into his likeness : this was sometime a 
paradox, but now the time gives it proof. I did love you 
once. 

Ophelia. Indeed, my lord, you made me believe so. 

Hamlet. You should not have believed me ; for virtue 
cannot so inoculate our old stock but we shall relish of it : 
I loved you not. 

Ophelia. 1 was the more deceived. 120 

Hamlet. Get thee to a nunnery: why wouldst thou be a 
breeder of sinners? I am myself indifferent honest ; but yet 
I could accuse me of such things that it were better my 
mother had not borne me: Iam very proud, revengeful, 
ambitious ; with more offences at my beck than I have 
thoughts to put them in, imagination to give them shape, or 
time to act them in. What should such fellows as I do 
crawling between earth and heaven? We are arrant knaves 
all; believe none of us. Go thy ways to a nunnery: 
Where’s your father ? 130 

Ophelia. At home, my lord. 

Hamlet. Let the doors be shut upon him, that he may 
play the fool no where but in’s own house. Farewell. 

Ophelia. O, help him, you sweet heavens ! 

Hamlet. If thou dost marry, I'll give thee this plague for 
thy dowry : be thou as chaste as ice, as pure as snow, thou 
shalt not escape calumny. Get thee to a nunnery, go : fare- 
well. Or, if thou wilt needs marry, marry a fool ; for wise 
men know well enough what monsters you make of them. 
To a nunnery, go; and quickly too, Farewell. 140 
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Ophelia. O heavenly powers, restore him : 


Hamlet. I have heard of your paintings too, well enough ; 
God hath given you one face, and you make yourselves an- 
other : you jig, you amble, and you lisp, and nick-name God’s 
creatures, and make your wantonness your ignorance. Go 
to, Pll no more on’t ; it hath made me mad. _ I say, we will 
have no more marriages : those that are married already, all 
but one, shall live ; the rest shall keep as they are. Toa 
nunnery, go. | Lxcz. 

Ophelia. O, what a noble mind is here o’erthrown! 150 
The courtier’s, soldier’s, scholar’s, eye, tongue, sword : 

The expectancy and rose of the fair state, 

The glass of fashion and the mould of form, 

The observed of all observers, quite, quite down ! 

And I, of ladies most deject and wretched, 

That suck’d the honey of his music vows, 

Now see that noble and most sovereign reason, 

Like sweet bells jangled, out of tune and harsh ; 

That unmatch’d form and feature of blown youth 

Blasted with ecstasy : O, woe is me, 160 
To have seen what I have seen, see what I see! 


Re-enter KiNG and POLONIUS. 


King. Love ! his affections do not that way tend ; 
Nor what he spake, though it lack’d form a little, 
Was not like madness. ‘There’s something in his soul, 
O’er which his melancholy sits on brood ; 
And I do doubt the hatch and the disclose 
Will be some danger : which for to prevent, 
I have in quick determination 
Thus set it down : he shall with speed to England, 
For the demand of our neglected tribute : 170 
Haply the seas and countries different 
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With variable objects shall expel 

This something-settled matter in his heart, 
Whereon his brains still beating puts him thus 
From fashion of himself: What think you on’t ? 


Polontus. It shall do well: but yet do I believe 
The origin and commencement of his grief 
Sprung from neglected love. How now, Ophelia ! 
You need not tell us what Lord Hamlet said : 

We heard it all. My lord, do as you please ; 180 
But, if you hold it fit, after the play 

Let his queen mother all alone entreat him 

To show his grief: let her be round with him ; 

And Ill be placed, so please you, in the ear 

Of all their conference. If she find him not, 

To England send him, or confine him where 

Your wisdom best shall think. 


King. It shall be so: 
Madness in great ones must not unwatch’d go. = [ xeunt. 


SCENE II. A hall in the castle. 
Enter HAMLEY and Players. 


Hlamilet. Speak the speech, I pray you as I pronounced 
it to you, trippingly on the tongue: but if you mouth it, 
as many of your players do, I had as lief the town-crier 
spoke my lines. Nor do not saw the air too much with 
your hand, thus ; but use all gently ; for in the very torrent, 
tempest, and, as I may say, whirlwind of your passion, you 
must acquire and beget a temperance that may give it 
smoothness. O, it offends me to the soul to heara robust- 
ious periwig-pated fellow tear a passion to tatters, to very 
rags, to split the ears of the groundlings, who forthe most 
part are capable of nothing but inexplicable dumb-shows and 
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noise: I would have such a fellow whipped for o’erdoing 
“Termagant ; it out-herods Herod : pray you, avoid it. 


first Player. 1 warrant your honour. 14 


Hamlet. Be not too tame neither, but let your own 
‘discretion be your tutor: suit the action to the word, the 
word to the action ; with this special observance, that you 
‘o'erstep not the modesty of nature ; for any thing so over- 
done is from the purpose of playing, whose end, both at the 
first and now, was and is, to hold, as ’twere, the mirror up 
to nature; to show virtue her own feature, scorn her own 
image, and the very age and body of the time his form and 
pressure. Now this overdone, or come tardy off, though it 
make the unskilful laugh, cannot but make the judicious 
grieve; the censure of the which one must in your allow- 
ance o’erweigh a whole theatre of others. O, there be 
players that I have seen play, and heard others praise, and 
that highly, not to speak it profanely, that neither having 
the accent of Christians nor the gait of Christian, pagan, nor 
man, have so strutted and bellowed, that I have thought 
some of nature’s journeymen had made them and not made 
them well, they imitated humanity so abominably. 32 


First Player. 1 hope we have reformed that indifferently 
with us, sir. 


Hamlet. O, reform it altogether. And let those that play 
your clowns speak no more than is set down for them: for 
there be of them that will themselves laugh, to set on some 
quantity of barren spectators to laugh too, though in the 
mean time some necessary question of the play be then to 
be considered: that’s villanous, and shows a most pitiful 
ambition in the fool that uses it. Go, make you ready. 41 

| Lxeunt Players. 


Y 
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Enter Potonius, RosENCRANTZ, avd GUILDENSTERN. 


How now, my lord! will the king hear this piece of work ? 


Polonius. And the queen too, and that presently. 


Hamlet. Bid the players make haste. [Zxz/ Polonius.) 


Will you two help to hasten them ? 


Rosencrantz.  \ j 
Guildenstern. J We will, my lord. 


[Zxeunt Rosencrants and Guildenstern. 


Hamlet. What ho! Horatio ! 
Enter Horatio. 
Horatio. Here, sweet lord, at your service. 


Hamlet. Uoratio, thou art e’en as just a man 


As e’er my conversation coped withal. 50 
Horatio. O, my dear lord,— 
Hamlet. Nay, do not think I flatter ; 


For what advancement may I hope from thee, 
That no revenue hast but thy good spirits 


To feed and clothe thee ? Why should the poor be flatter’d ? 


No, let the candied tongue lick absurd pomp, 

And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee 

Where thrift may follow fawning. Dost thou hear ? 
Since my dear soul was mistress of her choice 

And could of men distinguish, her election 

Hath seal’d thee for herself ; for thou hast been 

As one, in suffering all, that suffers nothing, 

A man that fortune’s buffets and rewards 

Hast ta’en with equal thanks: and blest are those 
Whose blood and judgement are so well commingled, 
That they are not a pipe for fortune’s finger 

To sound what stop she please. Give me that man 
That is not passion’s slave, and I will wear him 


60 
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In my heart’s core, ay, in my heart of heart, 

As I do thee. Something too much of this. 

There is a play to-night before the king ; 70 
One scene of it comes near the circumstance 

Which I have told thee of my father’s death : 

I prithee, when thou seest that act afoot, 

Even with the very comment of thy soul 

Observe my uncle : if his occulted guilt 

Do not itself unkennel in one speech, 

It is a damned ghost that we have seen, 

And my imaginations are as foul 

As Vulcan’s stithy. Give him heedful note ; 

For I mine eyes will rivet to his face, 80 
And after we will both our judgements join 

In censure of his seeming. 


Horatio. Well, my lord: 

If he steal aught the whilst this play is playing, 

And ’scape detecting, I will pay the theft. 

Hamlet. hey are coming to the play ; I must be idle : 

Get you a place. 

Danish march, A flourish. Enter KinG@, QUEEN, POLONIUs, 
OPHELIA, ROSENCRANTZ, GUILDENSTERN, and other Lords 
attendant, with the Guard carrying torches. 

King. How fares our cousin Hamlet ? 

Hamlet. ¥xcellent, i’ faith ; of the chameleon’s dish: I 
eat the air, promise-crammed : you cannot feed capons so. 

King. Uhave nothing with this answer, Hamlet ; these 
words are not mine. QI 


Hamlet. No, nor minenow. | Zo Polonius\ My lord, you 
played once i’ the university, you say ? 
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Polontus. ‘Vhat did I, my lord; and was accounted a 
good actor. 

Hamlet. What did you enact ? 

Polontus. I did enact Julius Cesar: I was killed i’ the 

Capitol ; Brutus killed me. 

Hamlet. It was a brute part of him to kill so capital a 
calf there. Be the players ready ? 100 

Rosencrantz. Ay, my lord ; they stay upon your patience. 

Queen. Come hither, my dear Hamlet, sit by me. 

Hamlet. No, good mother, here’s metal more attractive. 

Polonius. | To the King| O, ho ! do you mark that ? 

Ophetia. You are merry, my lord. 

Hamlet. Who, I? 

Ophelia. Ay, my lord. 

Hamlet. O God, your only jig-maker. What should a 


man do but be merry ? for, look you, how cheerfully my 
mother looks, and my father died within’s two hours. 


Ophelia. Nay, ’tis twice two months, my lord. 11 


Hamlet. So long? Nay then, let the devil wear black, 
for I’ll have a suit of sables. O heavens! die two months 
ago, and not forgotten yet? ‘Then there’s hope a great 
man’s memory may outlive his life half a year: but, by’r 
lady, he must build churches then ; or else shall he suffer 
not thinking on, with the hobby-horse, whose epitaph is 
“For, O, for, O, the hobby-horse is forgot.’ 


Hautboys play. The dumb-show enters. 


Enter a King anda Queen very lovingly ; the Queene m bra- 
cing him and he her. She kneels, and makes show of protesta- 
tion unto him. He takes her up, and declines his head upon 
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her neck: lays him down upon a bank of flowers: she, seeing 
him asleep, leaves him. Anon comes ina fellow, takes off his 
crown, kisses tt, and pours potson in the King’sears, and exit. 
The Queen returns; finds the King dead, and makes passionate 
action. The Poisoner, wth some two or three Mutes, comes 
in again, seeming to lament with her. The dead bodyts car- 
ried away. The Poisoner qwooes the Queen with gifts : she 
seems loath and unwilling awhile, but in the end accepts 
hts love. [ ELxeunt. 


Ophelia. What means this, my lord ? II9 
Ham. Marry, this is miching mallecho ; it means mischief. 
Oph. Belike this show imports the argument of the play. 


Enter Prologue. 


Hamlet. We shall know by this fellow: the ea ers. 
cannot keep counsel ; they’ll tell all. 

Prologue. For us, and for our tragedy, 

Here stooping to your clemency, 

We beg your hearing patiently. [Lxzt. 
Hamlet. Is this a prologue, or the posy of a ring ? 
Ophelia. Tis brief, my lord. 
Hamlet. As woman’s love. 


Enter two Players, King avd Queen. 


P. King. Full thirty times hath Phoebus’ cart gone round 
Neptune’s salt wash and Tellus’ orbed ground, 131 
And thirty dozen moons with borrowed sheen 
About the world have times twelve thirties been, 

Since love our hearts and Hymen did our hands 
Unite commutual in most sacred bands. 

Player Queen, So many journeys may the sun and moon 

Make us again count o’er ere love be done ! 
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But, woe is me, you are so sick of late, 

So far from cheer and from your former state, 

That I distrust you. Yet, though I distrust, 140 
Discomfort you, my lord, it nothing must : 

For women’s fear and love holds quantity ; 

In neither aught, or in extremity. 

Now, what my love is, proof hath made you know ; 

And as my love is sized, my fear is so: 

Where love is great, the littlest doubts are fear ; 

Where little fears grow great, great love grows there. 


P. King. Faith, I must leave thee, love, and shortly too; 
My operant powers their functions leave to do : 
And thou shalt live in this fair world behind, 150 
Honour’d, beloved ; and haply one as kind 
For husband shalt thou— 
Player Queen. O, confound the rest ! 
Such love must needs be treason in my breast : 
In second husband let me be accurst ! 
None wed the second but who kill’d the first. 


Hamlet. | Aside| Wormwood, wormwood. 


Player Queen. ‘The instances that second marriage move 
Are base respects of thrift, but none of love : 
A second time I kill my husband dead, 
When second husband kisses me in bed. 160 
P. King. 1 do believe you think what now you speak ; 
But what we do determine oft we break. 
Purpose is but the slave to memory, 
Of violent birth, but poor validity : 
Which now, like fruit unripe, sticks on the tree ; 
But fall unshaken when they mellow be. 
Most necessary ’tis that we forget 
To pay ourselves what to ourselves is debt : 
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What to ourselves in passion we propose, 

The passion ending, doth the purpose lose. 170 
The violence of either grief or joy 

Their own enactures with themselves destroy : 

Where joy most revels, grief doth most lament ; 

‘Grief joys, joy grieves, on slender accident. 

This world is not for aye, nor ’tis not strange 

That even our loves should with our fortunes change ; 

For ’tis a question left us yet to prove, 

Whether love lead fortune or else fortune love. 

‘The great man down, you mark his favourite flies ; 

The poor advanced makes friends of enemies. 180 
And hitherto doth love on fortune tend ; 

For who not needs shall never lack a friend, 

And who in want a hollow friend doth try, 

Directly seasons him his enemy. 

But, orderly to end where I begun, 

Our wills and fates do so contrary run 

That our devices still are overthrown: 

‘Our thoughts are ours, their ends none of our own: 

So think thou wilt no second husband wed ; 

But die thy thoughts when thy first lord is dead. 190 


P. Queen. Nor earth to me give food, nor heaven light ! 
Sport and repose lock from me day and night ! 
To desperation turn my trust and hope! 
An anchor’s cheer in prison be my scope ! 
Each opposite that blanks the face of joy 
Meet what I would have well and it destroy ! 
Both here and hence pursue me lasting strife, 
If, once a widow, ever I be wife ! 
Hamlet. If she should break it now ! 


P. King. "Tis deeply sworn. Sweet, leave me here awhile ; 
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My spirits grow dull, and fain I would beguile 201 

The tedious day with sleep. [ Sleeps. 
| Player Queen. Sleep rock thy brain ; 

And never come mischance between us twain ? [ xz?. 


Hamlet. Madam, how like you this play ? 

Queen. The lady doth protest too much, methinks. 

Flamlet. O, but she’ll keep her word. 

King. Have you heard the argument? Is there no: 
offence in’t ? 

Hamlet. No, no, they do but jest, poison in jest; no 
offence i’ the world. 210° 

King. What do you call the play ? 

Hamlet. The Mouse-trap. Marry, how ? Tropically. This. 
play is the image of a murder done in Vienna: Gonzago is 
the duke’s name; his wife, Baptista: you shall see anon ; 
’tis a knavish piece of work : but what o’ that ? your majesty 
and we that have free souls, it touches us not : let the galled 
jade wince, our withers are unwrung. 


Enter LUCIANUS. 
This is one Lucianus, nephew to the king. 

Ophelia. You are as good as a chorus, my lord. 

Hamiet. I could interpret between you and your love, if 
T could see the puppets dallying. 221 

Opheta. Still better, and worse. 

Hamlet. So you mistake your husbands. Begin, mur- 
derer ; leave thy damnable faces, and begin. Come: ‘the: 
croaking raven doth bellow for revenge.’ 

Lucianus. Thoughts black, hands apt, drugs fit, and time: 

agreeing ; 
Confederate season, else no creature seeing ; 
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Thou mixture rank, of midnight weeds collected, 
With Hecate’s ban thrice blasted, thrice infected, 
Thy natural magic and dire property, 230 
On wholesome life usurp immediately. 
[Pours the poison into the sleeper’s ear. 


Hamlet. He poisons him?’ the garden for his estate. His. 
name ’s Gonzago: the story is extant, and written in very 
choice Italian: you shall see anon how the murderer gets: 
the love of Gonzago’s wife. 

Ophelia. The king rises. 

Hamlet. What, frighted with false fire ? 

Queen. How fares my lord ? 

FPolontus. Give over the play. 

King. Give me some light : away ! 240° 

All. Lights, lights, lights ! 

| Lxeunt all but Hamlet and Horatio. 


Hamlet. Why, let the stricken deer go weep, 
The hart ungalled play ; 
For some must watch, while some must sleep : 
Thus runs the world away. 


Would not this, sir, and a forest of feathers—if the rest of 
my fortunes turn Turk with me—with two Provincial roses: 
on my razed shoes, get me a fellowship in a cry of players, 
sir ? 

Ffloratio. WHalf a share. 250° 


Hamlet. A whole one, I. 
For thou dost know, O Damon dear, 
This realm dismantled was 
Of Jove himself ; and now reigns here 
A very, very-——pajock. 
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Horatio. You might have rhymed. 
Hamlet. O good Horatio, Ill take the ghost’s word for a 
thousand pound. Didst perceive ? 
Horatio. Very well, my lord. 
Hamlet. Upon the talk of the poisoning ? 260 
Horatio. J did very well note him. 


Flam. Ah, ha! Come, some music ! come, the recorders! 
For if the king like not the comedy, 
Why then, belike, he likes it not, perdy. 
“Come, some music ! 
Re-enter ROSENCRANTZ and GUILDENSTERN. 

Guil. Good my lord, vouchsafe me a word with you. 

Hamlet. Sir, a whole history. 

Guil. The king, sir,— 

Hamlet. Ay, sir, what of him ? 

Guildenstern. Is in his retirement avelious distemper- 

ed. 

Hamlet. With drink, sir ? 271 

Guildenstern. No, my lord, rather with choler. 

Hamlet. Your wisdom should show itself more richer. to 
signify this to the doctor : for, for me to put him to his 
purgation would perhaps plunge him into far more choler, 

Guildenstern. Good my lord, put your discourse into 
some frame and start not so wildly from my affair. 

Flamlet. 1am tame, sir : pronounce. 

Guildenstern. The queen, your mother, in most great 
affliction of spirit, hath sent me to you. 280 

Hamlet. You are welcome. 


Guildenstern. Nay, good my lord, this courtesy is not of 
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the right breed. If it shall please you to make mea 
wholesome answer, I will do your mother’s commandment : 
if not, your pardon and my return shall be the end of my 
business. 

Hamlet. Sir, I cannot. 

Guildenstern. What, my lord? 

Hamlet. Make you a wholesome answer ; my wit’s diseas- 
ed : but, sir, such answer as I can make, you shall command; 
or rather, as you say, my mother: therefore no more, but to 
the matter: my mother, you say,— 

Rosencrantz. Then thus she says; your behaviour hath 
struck her into amazement and admiration. 

Hamlet. O wonderful son, that can so astonish a mother! 
But is there no sequel at the heels of this mother’s admira- 
tion ? Impart. 

Rosencrantz. She desires to speak with you in her closet, 
ere you go to bed. 

Hamlet. We shall obey, were she ten times our mother. 
Have you any further trade with us? 301 

Rosencrantz. My lord, you once did love me. 

Hamlet. So 1 do still, by these pickers and stealers. 

Rosencrantz. Good my lord, what is your cause of 
distemper? you do surely bar the door upon your own 
liberty, if you deny your griefs to your friend. 


FHlamlet. Sir, I lack advancement. 
Rosencrantz. How can that be, when you have the voice 
of the king himself for your succession in Denmark? 309 
Hamlet. Ay, sir, but ‘ While the grass grows,’—the pro- 
verb is something musty. 
Re-enter Players weth recorders. 


O, the recorders! let me see one. To withdraw with you: 


\ 
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—why do, you go about to recover the wind of me, as if you 
would drive me into a toil ? | 

Guildenstern. O, my lord, if my duty be too bold, my love 
is too unmannerly. 

Hamlet. 1 do not well understand that. Will you play 
upon this pipe ? 

Gutldenstern. My lord, I cannot. 

Hamlet. 1 pray you. 320° 

Gutldenstern. Believe me, I cannot. 

flamlet. 1 do beseech you. 

Guildenstern. 1 know no touch of it, my lord. 

Hamlet. ’Tis as easy as lying : govern these ventages with 
your fingers and thumb, give it breath with your mouth, and 
it will discourse most eloquent music. Look you, these are 
the stops. 

Guildenstern. But these cannot I command to any utter- 
ance of harmony ; I have not the skill. 329 

Hamlet. Why, look you now, how unworthy a thing you — 
make of me! You would play upon me; you would seem _ 
to know my stops ; you would pluck out the heart of my 
mystery ; you would sound me from my lowest note to the 
top of my compass: and there is much music, excellent 
voice, in this little organ ; yet cannot you make it speak. 
’*Sblood, do you think I am easier to be played on than a 
pipe ? Call me what instrument you will, though you can 
fret me, yet you cannot play upon me. 


Enter POLONIUS. 
God bless you, sir ! 
Polonius My lord, the queen would speak with you, and 
presently. 341 
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Hamlet. Wo you see yonder cloud that’s almost in shape 
of a camel ? 


Polonius. By the mass, and ’tis like a camel, indeed. 

Hamlet. Methinks it is like a weasel. 

Polonius. It is backed like a weasel. 

Hamlet. Or like a whale? 

Polonius. Very like a whale. 

Hamiet. ‘Then 1 will come to my mother by and by. 
[Aside.| They fool me to the top of my bent.—I will come 
by and by. aor 
~ Polonius. J will say so. [Lait Polonius. 
- Hamlet ‘By and by’ is easily said. Leave me, friends. 

[Lxeunt all but Hamlet. 
’Tis now the very witching time of night, 
When churchyards yawn and hell itself breathes out 
Contagion to this world : now could I drink hot blood, 
And do such bitter business as the day 
Would quake to look on. Soft ! now to my mother. 
O heart, lose not thy nature ; let not ever 
‘The soul of Nero enter this firm bosom : 360 
et me be cruel, not unnatural : 
vi will speak daggers to her, but use none ; 
My tongue and soul in this be hypocrites ; 
How in my words soever she be shent, 
To give them seals never, my soul, consent ! [| Lxiz. 


Scene III. A room in the castle. 
Enter KiNG, ROSENCRANTZ, and GUILDENSTERN. 


King. 1 like him not, nor stands it safe with us 
To let his madness range. ‘Therefore prepare you ; 
I your commission will forthwith dispatch, 
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And he to England shall along with you : 
The terms of our estate may not endure 
Hazard so near us as doth hourly grow 
Out of his lunacies. 


Guildenstern. We will ourselves provide : 
Most holy and religious fear it is 
To keep those many many bodies safe 
That live and feed upon your majesty. 1o 
Rosencrantz. ‘The single and peculiar life is bound, 
With all the strength and armour of the mind, 
To keep itself from noyance ; but much more 
That spirit upon whose weal depends and rests D 
The lives of many. The cease of majesty 
Dies not alone, but like a gulf doth draw 
What’s near it with it : itis a massy wheel, 
Fix’d on the summit of the highest mount, 
To whose huge spokes ten thousand lesser things 
Are mortised and adjoin’d ; which, when it falls, 20 
Each small annexment, petty consequence, 
Attends the boisterous ruin. Never alone 
Did the king sigh, but with a general groan. 
King. Arm you, I pray you, to this speedy voyage ; 
For we will fetters put upon this fear, 
Which now goes too free-footed. 


2 ss hated We will haste us. 
| Lxeunt Rosencrantz and Guildenstern. 
Enter POLONIUS. 
Polonius. My lord, he’s going to his mother’s closet : 
Behind the arras I'll convey myself, 
To hear the process ; I’ll warrant she’ll tax him home : 
And, as you said, and wisely was it said, 30 
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‘Tis meet that some more audience than a mother, 
Since nature makes them partial, should o’erhear 
The speech, of vantage. Fare you well, my liege : 
Vl call upon you ere you go to bed, 

And tell you what I know. 


King. Thanks, dear my lord. | £xz¢ Polontus. 


O, my offence is rank, it smells to heaven ; 

It hath the primal eldest curse upon’t, 

A brother’s murder. Pray can I not, 

Though inclination be as sharp as will : 

My stronger guilt defeats my strong intent ; 40 
And, like a man to double business bound, 

I stand in pause where I shall first begin, 

And both neglect. What if this cursed hand 

Were thicker than itself with brother’s blood, 

Is there not rain enough in the sweet heavens 

To wash it white as snow? Whereto serves mercy 

But to confront the visage of offence ? 

And what’s in prayer but this twofold force, 

To be forestalled ere we come to fall, 

Or pardon’d being down? Then I'll look up ; 50 
My fault is past. But O, what form of prayer 

Can serve my turn? ‘ Forgive me my foul murder’ ? 

That cannot be ; since I am still possess’d 

Of those effects for which I did the murder, 

My crown, mine own ambition and my queen. 

May one be pardon’d and retain the offence ? 

In the corrupted currents of this world 

Offence’s gilded hand may shove by justice, 

And oft ’tis seen the wicked prize itself 

Buys out the law: but ’tis not so above; 60 
There is no shuffling, there the action lies 
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In his true nature, and we ourselves compell’d, 
Even to the teeth and forehead of our faults, 
‘To give in evidence. What then ? what rests ? 
Try what repentance can : what can it not ? 
Yet what can it when one can not repent ? 

O wretched state ! O bosom black as death ! 
-O limed soul, that struggling to be free 

Art more engaged ! Help, angels ! make assay ! 


Bow, stubborn knees ; and, heart with strings of steel, 70 
Be soft as sinews of the new-born babe ! 
All may be well. [Retires and kneels. 


E-nter HAMLET. 


Hamlet. Now might I do it pat, now he is praying ; 
And now I'll do’t : and so he goes to heaven ; 
And so am I revenged. ‘That would be scann’d : 
A villain kills my father ; and for that, 
I, his sole son, do this same villain send 
To heaven. 
O, this is hire and salary, not revenge. 
He took my father grossly, full of bread, So 
With all his crimes broad blown, as flush as May ; 
And how his audit stands who knows save Heaven ? 
‘But in our circumstance and course of thought, 
"Tis heavy with him : and am I then revenged, 
To take him in the purging of his soul, 
When he is fit and season’d for his passage ? 
No! 
Up, sword, and know thou a more horrid hent : 
When he is drunk asleep, or in his rage, 
Or in the incestuous pleasure of his bed : 90 
At game, a-swearing, or about some act 
‘That has no relish of salvation in’t ; 
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Then trip him, that his heels may kick at heaven, 
And that his soul may be as damn’d and black 
As hell, whereto it goes. My mother stays: 


This physic but prolongs thy sickly days. [Zxtzé, 
King. | Rising| My words fly up, my thoughts remain below: 
Words without thoughts never to heaven go. [ZBxze. 


SCENE IV. Zhe Queen's closet. 
Enter QUEEN avd POLONIUS, 


Pol. He will come straight, Look you lay home to him: 
‘Tell him his pranks have been too broad to bear with, 
And that your grace hath screen’d and stood between 
Much heat and him. 1’ll sconce me even here. 
Pray you, be round with him. 


Hamlet. | Within| Mother, mother, mother ! 
~ Queen. Yl warrant you, fear me not. Withdraw, I hear 
him coming. [ Polonius hides behind the arras. 
Enter HAMLET. 


Hamlet. Now, mother, what’s the matter ? 

Queen. Hamlet, thou hast thy father much offended. 

Hamlet. Mother, you have my father much offended. ro 

Queen. Come, come, you answer with an idle tongue. 

Hamlet. Go, go, you question with a wicked tongue. 

Queen. Why, how now, Hamlet ! 

Hamlet. What’s the matter now ? 

Queen. Have you forgot me? 

Hamlet. No, by the rood, not so: 
You are the queen, your husband’s brother’s wife ; 


And—would it were not so !—you are my mother. 
CILY 6 
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80 Queen, Nay, then, I'll set those to you that can speak. 
Hamlet. Come, come, and sit you down ; you shall not 
budge ; 
_, You go not till I set you up a glass 
_ Where you may see the inmost part of you. 20 
Queen. What wilt thou do? thou wilt not murder me ? 
Help, help, ho! 
Polonius. (Behind| What, ho! help, help, help! 


Hamlet, |Drawing| How now !a rat ? Dead, for a ducat, 


dead ! [Makes a pass through the arras. 
Polonius. |Behind| O, 1 am slain! [Falls and dies. 
Queen. O me, what hast thou done ? 


Hamlet. Nay, I know not: is it the king ? 

Queen. O, what a rash and bloody deed is this ! 

Hamlet. A bloody deed ! almost as bad, good mother, 
As kill a king, and marry with his brother. 

Queen, As kill a king ! 


Hamlet. Ay, lady, ‘twas my word. 30 


[Lifts up the arras and discovers Polonius. 
Thou wretched, rash, intruding fool, farewell ! 
I took thee for thy better : take thy fortune ; 
Thou find’st to be too busy is some danger. 
Leave wringing of your hands : peace! sit you down, 
And let me wring your heart ; for so I shall, 
If it be made of penetrable stuff, 
If damned custom have not brass’d it so 
That it be proof and bulwark against sense. 


Queen, What have I done, that thou darest wag thy tongue 
In noise so rude against me ? 


Hamlet. Such an act 40 
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That blurs the grace and blush of modesty, 
Calls virtue hypocrite, takes off the rose 
From the fair forehead of an innocent love 
And sets a blister there, makes marriage-vows 
As false as dicers’ oaths : O, such a deed 

As from the body of contraction plucks 

The very soul, and sweet religion makes 

A rhapsody of words : heaven’s face doth glow ; 
Yea, this solidity and compound mass, 

With tristful visage, as against the doom, 

Is thought-sick at the act. 


Queen. Ay me, what act, 
That roars so loud, and thunders in the index ? 


Hamlet. ook here, upon this picture, and on this, 


The counterfeit presentment of two brothers. 
See, what a grace was seated on this brow ; 
Hyperion’s curls, the front of Jove himself, 

An eye like Mars, to thereaten and command ; 
A station like the herald Mercury 

New-lighted on a heaven-kissing hill ; 

A combination and a form indeed, 

Where every god did seem to set his seal 

To give the world assurance of a man: 


This was your husband. Look you now, what follows : 


Here is your husband ; like a mildew’d ear, 

Blasting his wholesome brother. Have you eyes? 
Could you on this fair mountain leave to feed, 

And batten on this moor ? Ha! have you eyes ? 

You cannot call it love, for at your age 

The hey-day in the blood is tame, it’s humble, 

And waits upon the judgement : and what judgement 
Would step from this to this ? Sense sure you have, 
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Else could you not have motion ; but sure that sense 
Is apoplex’d ; for madness would not err, 

Nor sense to ecstasy was ne’er so thrall’d 

But it reserved some quantity of choice, 

To serve in such a difference. What devil was’t 

That thus hath cozen’d you at hoodman-blind ? 

(Eyes without feeling, feeling without sight, 

Ears without hands or eyes, smelling sans all, 

Or but a sickly part of one true sense 80 
Could not so mope. | 
O shame ! where is thy blush? — Rebellious hell, 

If thou canst mutine in a matron’s bones, 

To flaming youth let virtue be as wax, 

And melt in her own fire : proclaim no shame 
When the compulsive ardour gives the charge, 

Since frost itself as actively doth burn 
And reason pandars will. 

Queen. O Hamlet, speak no more : 

Thou turn’st mine eyes into my very soul ; 

-And there I see such black and ee spots go 
As will not leave their tinct. Cae 
: ee O, speak to me no more ; 
‘These mirds like daggers enter in mine ears ; 

No more, sweet Hamlet ! 

Hamlet. A murderer and a villain ; 

A slave that is not twentieth part the tithe 
Of your precedent lord : a vice of kings ; 

A cutpurse of the empire and the rule, 

That from a shelf the precious diadem stole, 
And put it in his pocket! 

Queen. No more ! 

Hamlet. A king of shreds and patches— 
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£nter Ghost. 


Save me, and hover o’er me with your wings, 
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You heavenly guards ! What would your gracious figure ? 


Queen. Alas, he’s mad ! 


Hamlet, Do you not come your tardy son to chide, 
That, lapsed in time and passion, lets go by 
The important acting of your dread command ? 
O, say! 
Ghost. Do not forget : this visitation 
Is but to whet thy almost blunted purpose. 
But look, amazement on thy mother sits : 
O, step between her and her fighting soul : 
Conceit in weakest bodies strongest works : 
Speak to her, Hamlet. 


Hamlet. How 1s it with you, lady ? 


Queen. Alas, how is’t with you, . 
That you do bend your eye on vacancy 
And with the incorporal air do hold discourse ? 
Forth at your eyes your spirits wildly peep ; 
And, as the sleeping soldiers in the alarm, 
Your bedded hair, like life in excrements, 
Start up and stand an end. O gentle son, 
Upon the heat and flame of thy distemper 
Sprinkle cool patience. Whereon do you look? 


Hamlet. Onhim, on him! Look you, how pale he 
glares ! 


His form and cause conjoin’d, preaching to stones, 
Would make them capable. Do not look upon me ; 
Lest with this piteous action you convert 

My stern effects ; then what I have to do 

Will want true colour ; tears perchance for blood. 


Ito 
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Queen. ‘To whom do you speak this ? 

Hamlet. Do you see nothing there ? 
Queen. Nothing at all ; yet all that is I see. 

Hamlet. Nor did you nothing hear ? 


Queen. - No, nothing but ourselves. 
Hamlet. Why, look you there ! look, how it steals away ! 
My father, in his habit as he lived ! 132 


Look, where he goes, even now, out at the portal ! 
[Zxit Ghost. 
Queen. This is the very coinage of your brain : 
This bodiless creation ecstasy 
Ts very cunning in. 


Hamlet. Ecstasy ! 
My pulse, as yours, doth temperately keep time, 
And makes as healthful music :it isnot madness 
That I have utter’d : bring me to the test, 
And I the matter will re-word ; which madness 140 
Would gambol from. Mother, for love of grace , 
Lay not that flattering unction to your soul, 
_That not your trespass but my madness speaks : 
It will but skin and film the ulcerous place, 
Whiles rank corruption, mining all within, 
Infects unseen. Confess yourself to heaven ; 
Repent what’s past, avoid what is to come, 
And do not spread the compost on the weeds, 
To make them ranker. Forgive me this my virtue ; 
For in the fatness of these pursy times 150 
Virtue itself of vice must pardon beg, 
Yea, curb and woo for leave to do him good, 


Queen. O Hamlet, thou hast cleft my heart in twain. 
Hamlet. O, throw away the worser part of it, 
y pa 
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And live the purer with the other half. 
Good night : but go not to my uncle’s bed ; 
Assume a virtue, if you have it not. 
That monster, custom, who all sense doth eat, 
‘Of habits devil, is angel yet in this, 
‘That to the use of actions fair and good 160 
He likewise gives a frock or livery, 
That aptly is put on. Refrain to-night, 
And that shall lend a kind of easiness 
‘To the next abstinence :"*the next more easy ; 
For use almost can change the stamp of nature, 
And either... .the devil, or throw him out 
With wondrous potency. Once more, good night : 
And when you are desirous to be blest, 
T’ll blessing beg of you. For this same lord, 
[ Pointing to Polonius. 
I do repent : but heaven hath pleased it so, 170 
To punish me with this and this with me, 
‘That I must be their scourge and minister. 
I will bestow him, and will answer well 
The death I gave him. So, again, good night. 
I must be cruel, only to be kind: 
Thus bad begins, and worse remains behind. 
One word more, good lady. 


Queen. What shall I do? 
Hamlet. Not this, by no means, that I bid you do: 
Let the bloat king tempt you again to bed ; 
Pinch wanton on your cheek, call you his mouse ; 180 
And let him, for a pair of reechy kisses, 
Or paddling in your neck with his damn’d fingers, 
Make you to rave] all this matter out, 
That I essentially am not in madness, 
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But mad in craft. "Twere good you let him know ; 

For who, that’s but a queen, fair sober, wise, 

Would from a paddock, from a bat, a gib, 

Such dear concernings hide ? who would do so ? 

No, in despite of sense and secrecy, 

Unpeg the basket on the house’s top, 199 
Let the birds fly, and like the famous ape, 

To try conclusions, in the basket creep 

And break your own neck down. 


Queen. Be thou assured, if words be made of breath, 


And breath of life, [ have no life to breathe 
What thou hast said to me. 


flamlet. 1 must to England: you know that ? 


Queem. Alack, 
I had forgot : ’tis so concluded on. 


Flamlet. There’s letters seal’d : and my two schoclfellows, 
Whom I will trust as I will adders fang’d 200 
They bear the mandate ; they must sweep my way, 

And marshal me to knavery. Let it work ; 
For ’tis the sport to have the enginer 
Hoist with his own petar : and ’t shall go hard 
But I will delve one yard below their mines, 
And blow them at the moon: O, ’tis most sweet, 
When in one line two crafts directly meet. 
This man shall set me packing : 
I ’ll lug the guts into the neighbour room. 
Mother, good night. Indeed this counsellor 210 
Is now most still, most secret and most grave, 
Who was in life a foolish prating knave. 
Come, sir, to draw toward an end with you. 
Good night, mother. 
| | Exeunt severally; Hamlet dragging in Polontus. 


_ 
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ACT IV. 
SCENE I. 4 voom tn the castle. 
Linter Kinc, QUEEN, ROSENCRANTZ, and GUILDENSTERN. 


Aig. There’s matter in these sighs, these profound heaves: 
You must translate : ’tis fit we understand them. 
Where is your son ? : 


Queen. Bestow this place on us a little while. 
[Exeunt Rosencrants and Guildenstern. 
Ah, mine own lord, what have I seen to-night ! 


King. What, Gertrude ? How does Hamlet ? 


Queen. Mad as the sea and wind, when both contend § 
Which is the mightier: in his lawless fit, 
Behind the arras hearing something stir, 
Whips out his rapier, cries ‘A rat, a rat !’ to 
And in this brainish apprehension kills 
The unseen good old man. 
King. | O heavy deed ! 
It had been so with us, had we been there : 
His liberty is full of threats to all ; 
To you yourself, to us, to every one, 
Alas, how shall this bloody deed be answer’d ? 
It will be laid to us, whose providence 
Should have kept short, restrain’d and out of haunt, 
This mad young man : but so much was our love, 
We would not understand what was most fit : 20 
But, like the owner of a foul disease, 
To keep it from divulging, let it feed 
Even on the pith of life. Where is he gone ? 
Queen, To draw apart the body he hath kill’d: 
O’er whom his very madness, like some ore 
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Among a mineral of metals base, 
Shows itself pure ; he weeps for what is done. 


King. O Gertrude, come away ! 
‘The sun no sooner shall the mountains touch, 
But we will ship him hence : and this vile deed 30 
We must, with all our majesty and skill, 
Both countenance and excuse. Ho, Guildenstern ! 


Re-entey ROSENCRANTZ and GUILDENSTERN. 


Friends both, go join you with some further aid : 
Hamlet in madness hath Polonius slain, 
And from his mother’s closet hath he dragg’d him : 
Go seek him out ; speak fair, and bring the body 
Into the chapel. I pray you, haste in this. 
[Exeunt Rosencrants and Guildenstern. 
Come, Gertrude, we'll call up our wisest friends ; 
And let them know, both what we mean to do. 
And what’s untimely done......... 40 
Whose whisper o’er the world’s diameter, 
As level as the cannon to his blank, 
Transports his poison’d shot, may miss our name 
And hit the woundless air. O, come away ! 
My soul is full of discord and dismay. [| Exeunt, 


ScENE II. Another room in the castle, 
Enter HAMLET. 
Hamlet. Safely stowed. 


Rosencrantz. \ rahe 4 
Guiliensee) ( Within| Hamlet ! Lord Hamlet ! 


Hamiet. But soft, what noise? who calls on Hamlet ? 
O, here they come, 


- $CENE. U. | HAMLET. | QI 
Enter ROSENCRANTZ and GUILDENSTERN. 


fos. What have you done, my lord, with the dead body 
Hamlet. Compounded it with dust, whereto ’tis kin. 


Rosencrantz. Tell us where ’tis, that we may take it thence 
And bear it to the chapel. 


Hamlet. Do not believe it. 
Rosencrantz. Believe what ? Be Ce) 


Hamlet. That I can keep your counsel and not mine own. 
Besides, to be demanded of a sponge! what replication 
should be made by the son of a king ? 


hosencrantz. Take you me for a sponge, my lord ? 


Hamlet. Ay, sir; that soaks up the king’s countenance, 
his rewards, his authorities. But such officers do the king 
best service in the end: he keeps them, like an ape, in the 
corner of his jaw ; first mouthed, to be last swallowed : when 
he needs what you have gleaned, it is but squeezing you, 
and, sponge, you shall be dry again. 20 


Rosencrantz. understand you not, my lord. 


Hamlet. 1 am glad of it: a knavish speech sleeps in a 
foolish ear. 


Rosencrantz. My lord, you must tell us where the body 
is, and go with us to the king. 


Hamlet. The body is with the king, but the king is not 
with the body. The king is a thing— 


Guildenstern. A thing, my lord ? 


Hamlet. Of nothing: bring me to him. Hide fox, and 
all after. [ Lxeunt. 
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ScENE III. Another room in the castle. 
Enter Kino, attended, 


King. 1 have sent to seek him, and to find the body. 
How dangerous is it that this man goes loose ! 
Yet must not we put the strong law on him: 
He’s loved of the distracted multitude, 
Who like not in their judgement, but their eyes : 
And where ’tis so, the offender’s scourge is weigh’d, 
But never the offence. To bear all smooth and even, 
This sudden sending him away must seem 
Deliberate pause : diseases desperate grown 
By desperate appliance are relieved, 10 
Or not at all. 


Enter ROSENCRANTZ. 


How now! what hath befall’n ? 


Resencrantz. Where the dead body is bestow’d, my lord, 
We cannot get from him. 


King. But where is he ? 

os. Without, my lord ; guarded, to know your pleasure. 

King. Bring him before us. 

Rosencrantz. Ho, Guildenstern ! bring in my lord. 

Linter HAMLET and GUILDENSTERN. 

King. Now, Hamlet, where’s Polonius ? 

Hamlet. At supper. 

King. At supper ! where ? 19 

Hamlet. Not where he eats, but where he is eaten: a 
certain convocation of politic worms are e’en at him. Your 


worm is your only emperor for diet : we fat all creatures else 
to fat us, and we fat ourselves for maggots : your fat king and 
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your lean beggar is but variable service, two dishes, but to 
one table : that’s the end. 


King. Alas, alas ! 
Hamlet. Aman may fish with the worm that hath eat of a 


king, and eat of the fish that hath fed of that worm. 


King. What dost thou mean by this? 


Hamlet. Nothing but to show you how a king may go a 
progress through the guts of a beggar. 31 


King. Where is Polonius? 


Hamlet. In heaven ; send thither to see :ifyour messenger 
find him not there, seek him 1’ the other place yourself. But 
indeed, if you find him not within this month, you shall nose 
him as you go up the stairs into the lobby. 


King. Go seek him there. [| Zo some Attendants. 
Hamlet. He will stay till you come. [Zxeunt Attendants. 


King. Hamlet, this deed, for thine especial safety, 


Which we do tender, as we dearly grieve 40 
For that which thou hast done, must send thee hence 

With fiery quickness : therefore prepare thyself ; 

The bark is ready and the wind at help, 

The associates tend, and every thing is bent 

For England. 


Hamlet. Yor England ? 

King. Ay, Hamlet. 
Hamlet. Good. 
King. So is it, if thou knew’st our purposes. 


Hamlet. see a cherub that sees them, But, come; for 
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England ! Farewell, dear mother. 
King. Thy loving father, Hamlet. 49 


Hamlet. My mother : father and mother is man and wife; 
man and wife is one flesh ; and so, my mother. Come, for 
England ! [ Lexi. 

King. Follow him at foot ; tempt him with speed aboard; 
Delay it not ; Pll have him hence to-night : 

Away ! for every thing is seal’d and done 
That else leans on the affair : pray you, make haste. 
[Zxeunt Rosencrants and Guildenstern. 


And, England, if my love thou hold’st at aught— 

As my great power thereof may give thee sense, 

Since yet thy cicatrice looks raw and red 

After the Danish sword, and thy free awe 60 
Pays homage to us—thou mayst not coldly set 

Our sovereign process ; which imports at full, 

By letters congruing to that effect, 

The present death of Hamlet. Do it, England ; 

For like the hectic in my blood he rages, 

And thou must cure me: till I know ’tis done, 

Howe’er my haps, my joys were ne’er begun. [Zxit. 


Scene IV. A plain in Denmark. 
Enter ForRTINBRAS, @ Captain, avd Soldiers, marching 


Fortinbras. Go, captain, from me greet the Danish king; 
Tell him that by his license Fortinbras 
Craves the conveyance of a promised march 
Over his kingdom. You know the rendezvous. 
If that his majesty would aught with us, 
We shall express our duty in his eye ; 
And let him know so. 
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Captain. I will do’t, my lord. 

Fortinbras. Go softly on | Lxeunt Fortinbrasand Soldiers. 
Enter HAMLET, ROSENCRANTZ, GUILDENSTERN, and others. 

Hamlet. Good sir, whose powers are these ? 

Captain. ‘They are of Norway, sir. LO 

Hamlet. How purposed, sir, I pray you ? 

Captain. Against some part of Poland. 

Hamlet. Who commands: them, sir ? 

Captain. The nephew to old Norway, Fortinbras. 


Hamlet. Goes it against the main of Poland, sir, 
Or for some frontier ? 


Captain. ‘Truly to speak, and with no addition, 
We go to gain a little patch of ground 
That hath in it no profit but the name. 
To pay five ducats, five, I would not farm it ; 20 
Nor will it yield to Norway or the Pole 
A ranker rate, should it be sold in fee. 
Hamlet. Why, then the Polack never will defend it. 
Captain. Yes, it is already garrison’d. 
Hamlet. ‘Two thousand souls and twenty thousand ducats 
Will not debate the question of this straw : 
This is the imposthume of much wealth and peace, 
That inward breaks, and shows no cause without 


Why the man dies. I humbly thank you, sir. 29 
Captain. God be wi’ you, sir. [| Lexie. 
Rosencrantz. Will’t please you go, my lord ? 


Hamlet, Vl be with you straight. Go a little before. 
| Lxeunt all but Hamlet. 
How all occasions do inform against me, 
And spur my dull revenge ! What is a man, 
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If his chief good and market of his time 

Be but to sleep and feed ? a beast, no more. 
Sure, he that made us with such large discourse, 
Looking before and after, gave us not 

That capability and god-like reason 

To fust in us unused. Now, whether it be 
Bestial oblivion, or some craven scruple 40. 
Of thinking too precisely on the event, 

A thought which, quarter’d, hath but one part wisdom 

And ever three parts coward, I do not know 

Why yet I live to say ‘ This thing’s to do 

Sith I have cause and will and strength and means 

To do ’t. Examples gross as earth exhort me : 

Witness this army of such mass and charge 

Led by a delicate and tender prince, 

Whose spirit with divine ambition puff’d 

Makes mouths at the invisible event, 50 
Exposing what is mortal and unsure 

To all that fortune, death and danger dare, 

Even for an egg-shell. Rightly to be great 

Is not to stir without great argument, 

But greatly to find quarrel in a straw 

When honour’s at the stake. How stand I then, 

That have a father kill’d, a mother stain’d, 

Excitements of my reason and my blood, 

And let all sleep? while to my shame I see 

‘The imminent death of twenty thousand men, 60 
That, for a fantasy and trick of fame, 

Go to their graves like beds, fight for a plot 

Whereon the numbers cannot try the cause, 

Which is not tomb enough and continent 

To hide the slain? O, from this time forth, 

My thoughts be bloody, or be nothing worth ! | Lxit. 
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ScENE V. Elsinore. A room in the castle. 
Eater QUEEN, Horatio and a Gentleman. 


Queen. I will not speak with here 


Gentleman She is importunate, indeed distract : 
Her mood will needs be pitied. 

Queen. What would she have ? 

Gentleman. She speaks much of her father ; says she hears 
‘There’s tricks i’ the world, and hems and beats her heart, 
Spurns enviously at straws ; speaks things in doubt, 
That carry but half sense : her speech is nothing, 
Yet the unshaped use of it doth move 
The hearers to collection ; they aim at it. 
And botch the words up fit to their own thoughts ; 10 
Which, as her winks and nods and gestures yield them, 
Indeed would make one think there might be thought, 
Though nothing sure, yet much unhappily. 

Horatio. "Twere good she were spoken with ; for she may 
strew 
Dangerous conjectures in ill-breeding minds. 

Queen. Let her come in. [ Hxet Gentleman. 
{ Aside| To my sick soul, as sin’s true nature is, 
Each toy seems prologue to some great amiss : 
So full of artless jealousy is guilt, 
It spills itself in fearing to be spilt. | 20 

Re-enter Gentleman, zt OPHELIA. 

Ophelia. Where is the beauteous majesty of Denmark ? 

Queen. How now, Ophelia ! 

Ophelia. | Sings | 

How should I your true love know 
From another one ? 


“J 


O1LY 
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By his cockle hat and staff, 


And his sandal shoon. 


Queen. Alas, sweet lady, what imports this song ? 
Ophelia. Say you? nay, pray you, mark. 
[Stags] He is dead and gone, lady, 
He is dead and gone ; 30 
At his head a grass-green turf, 
At his heels a stone. 
Oh, oh! 
Queen. Nay, but, Ophelia,— 
Ophelia. Pray you, mark. 
[Sings] White his shroud as the mountain snow,-— 
Enter KiNG. 
Queen. Alas, look here, my lord. 
Ophelia. | Sings] 
Larded with sweet flowers ; 
Which bewept to the grave did go 
With true-love showers. 


King. How do you, pretty lady ? 39 

Ophelia. Well, God ’ild you! They say the owl was a 
baker’s daughter. Lord, we know what we are, but know not 
what we may be. God be at your table! 


King. Conceit upon her father. 


Ophea, Pray you, let’s have no words of this : but when 


they ask you what it means, say you this : 
[.Szags| ‘l'o-Morrow is Saint Valentine’s day, 
All in the morning betime, 
And I a maid at your window, 
To be your Valentine. 
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King. How long hath she been thus ? 50 


Ophelia. 1 hope all will be well. We must be patient : 
but I cannot choose but weep, to think they should lay him 
ithe cold ground. My brother shall know of it: and so I 
thank you for your good counsel. Come, my coach ! Good 
night, ladies ; good night, sweet ladies : good night, good 


night. [ Zxrt. 
King. Follow her close; give her good watch, I pray 
you. [Exit Horatio. 


QO, this is the poison of deep grief ; it springs 

All from her father’s death. O Gertrude, Gertrude, 

When sorrows come, they come not single spies, * . 60 

Butin battalions. First, her father slain : 

Next, your son gone ; and he most violent author 

Of his own just remove : the people muddied, 

Thick and unwholesgme in their thoughts and whispers, 

For good Polonius’ death ; and we have done but greenly, 

In hugger-mugger to inter him: poor Ophelia 

Divided from herself and her fair judgement, 

Without the which we are pictures, or mere beasts : 

Last, and as much containing as all these, 

Her brother is in secret come from France ; 70 

Feeds on his wonder, keeps himself in clouds, 

And wants not buzzers to infect his ear 

With pestilent speeches of his father’s death ; 

Wherein necessity, of matter beggar’d, 

Will nothing stick our person to arraign 

In ear and ear. O my dear Gertrude, this, 

Like to a murdering-piece, 1n many places 

Gives me superfluous death. [A noise within. 
Queen, Alack, what noise is this ? 
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King. Where are my Switzers ? Let them guard the door. 
Enter another Gentleman. 


What is the matter? 
Gentleman, Save yourself, my lord : 80 

The ocean, overpeering of his list, 

Eats not the flats with more impetuous haste 

Than young Laertes, in a riotous head, 

O’erbears your officers. The rabble call him lord ; 

And, as the world were now but to begin, 

Antiquity forgot, custom not known, 

The ratifiers and props of every word, 

They cry ‘Choose we : Laertes shall be king !’ 

Caps, hands and tongues applaud it to the clouds : 

‘Laertes shall be king, Laertes king !’ go 
Queen. How cheerfuly on the false trail they cry ! 

0, this is counter, you false Danish dogs ! 
King. The doors are broke. | Moise within. 

Enter LAERTES, armed ; Danes following. 

Laertes. Where is this king? Sirs, stand you all without. 
Danes. No, let’s come in. 
Laertes. I pray you, give me leave. 
Danes. We will, we will. [ Zhey retire without the door. 
Laertes. 1 thank you: keepthe door. O thou vile King, 

Give me my father ! 
Queene Calmly, good Laertes. 

Laertes. hat drop of blood that’s calm proclaims me 

bastard, 

Cries cuckold to my father, brands the harlot 

Even here, between the chaste unsmirched brows 

Of my true mother. 
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King. What is the cause, Laertes, 
That thy rebellion looks so giant-like ? 103 
Let him go, Gertrude ; do not fear our person: | 
There’s such divinity doth hedge a king, 
That treason can but peep to what it would, 
Acts little of his will. Tell me, Laertes, 
Why thou art thus incensed. Let him go, Gertrude. 
Speak, man, 


Laertes. Where is my father? 

King. Dead. 

Queen. But not by him. 110 

King. Let him demand his fill. 

Laertes. How came he dead? Pll not be juggled with: 
To hell, allegiance ! vows, to the blackest devil ! 
Conscience and grace, to the profoundest pit! 

I dare damnation. To this point I stand, 
That both the worlds I give to negligence, 
Let come what comes ; only I’ll be revenged 
Most throughly for my father. 

King. Who shall stay you? 

Laertes. My will, not all the world : 

And for my means, I’ll husband them so well, 120 
They shall go far with little. 
King. Good Laertes, 


If you desire to know the certainty 
Of your dear father’s death, is’t writ in your revenge, 
That, swoopstake, you will draw both friend and foe, 
Winner and loser ? 

Laertes. None but his enemies. 


King. Will you know them then? 
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Laevtes. To his good friends thus wide I'll ope my arms; 
And like the kind life-rendering pelican, 
Repast them with my blood. 
King. Why, now you speak 
Like a good child and a true gentleman. 130 
That I am guiltless of your father’s death, 
And am most sensibly in grief for it, 
It shall as level to your judgement pierce 
As day does to your eye. 
Danes. | Within] Let her come in, 


Laertes. How now! what noise is that ? 
Re-enter OPHELIA. 


O heat, dry up my brains ! tears seven times salt, 
Burn out the sense and virtue of mine eye ! 
By heaven, thy madness shall be paid with weight, 
Till our scale turn the beam. O rose of May! 
Dear maid, kind sister, sweet Ophelia ! 140 
O heavens ! is’t possible, a young maid’s wits 
Should be as mortal as an old man’s life ? 
Nature is fine in love, and where ’tis fine, 
It sends some precious instance of itself 
After the thing it loves. 
Ophelia. [Sings] 
They bore him barefaced on the bier ; 
Hey non nonny, nonny, hey nonny ; 
And in his grave rain’d many a tear,— 
Fare you well, my dove ! 15° 
Laertes. Hadst thou thy wits, and didst persuade revenge, 
it could not move thus, 
Ophelia. {Sitngs| You must sing a-down a-down, 
An you call him a-down-a, 
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O, how the wheel becomes it ! It is the false steward, that 
stole his master’s daughter. 
Laertes. This nothing’s more than matter. 
Ophelia. ‘There’s rosemary, that’s for remembrance ; pray, 
love, remember : and there is pansies, that’s for thoughts. 
Laertes. A document in madness, thoughts and remem- 
brance fitted. 160 
Ophelia, ‘There’s fennel for you, and columbines : there’s 
rue for you ; and here’s some for me : we may call it herb 
of grace o’ Sundays: O, you must wear your rue with a 
difference. There’s a daisy : I would give you some violets, 
but they withered all when my father died: they say he 
made a good end,— 
| Szags| For bonny sweet Robin is all my ioy. 
Laertes. ‘Thought and affliction, passion, hell itself, 
She turns to favour and to prettiness. 
Ophelia. {| Sings| And will a “not come again? 170 
And will a’ not come again ? 
. No, no, he is dead : 
Go to thy death-bed : 
He never will come again. 
His beard was as white as snow, 
All flaxen was his poll : 
He is gone, he is gone. 
And we cast away moan: 
| God ha’ mercy on his soul ! [180 
And of all Christian souls, I pray God. God be wi’ you. | Bxt¢. 


Laertes. Do you see this, O God? 

King. Leartes, I must commune with your grief, 
Or you deny me right. Go but apart, 
Make choice of whom your wisest friends you will, 
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And they shall hear and judge ’twixt you and me : 
if by direct or by collateral hand 
They find us touch’d, we will our kingdom give, 
Our crown, our life, and all that we call ours, 
To you in satisfaction ; but if not, 
Be you content to lend your patience to us, 
And we shall jointly labour with your soul 19o 
To give it due content, 

Laertes. Let this be so ; 
His means of death, his obscure burial, 
No trophy, sword, nor hatchment o’er his bones, 
No noble rite nor formal ostentation, 
Cry to be heard, as ’twere from heaven to earth, 
That I must call’t in question, 


King. So you shall ; 
And where the offence is let the great axe fall. 
T pray you, go with me, [ Zxeunt, 200 


ScENE VI. Another room in the castle, 


Enter Horatio and a Servant. 
floratio, What are they that would speak with me ? 


Servant. Sea-faring men, sir: they say they have letters 
for youe 


Horatio, Let them come in, | Lxiz Servant. 
{ do not know from what part of the world 
I should be greeted, if not from Lord Hamlet. 


Enter Sailors. 
First Satlor. God bless you, sir. 
Horatio. Let him bless thee too. 


First Sailor, He shall, sir, an’t please him, There’s a 
letter for you, sir: it comes from the ambassador that was. 
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bound for England ; if your name be Horatio, as I am let to: 
know it is. 12 


floratio, {Reads| ‘ Horatio, when thou shalt have over- 
looked this, give these fellows some means to the king : they 
have letters for him. Ere we were two days old at sea, a pirate 
of very warlike appointment gave us chase. Finding our- 
selves too slow of sail, we put on a compelled valour, and in 
the grapple I boarded them: on the instant they got clear of 
our ship ; so I alone became their prisoner. They have dealt 
with me like thieves of mercy: but they knew what they 
did ; I am to doa good turn for them. Let the king have 
the letters I have sent ; and repair thou to me with as much 
speed as thou wouldest fly death. I have words to speak in 
thine ear will make thee dumb; yet are they much too 
light for the bore of the matter. These good fellows will 
bring thee where I am. Rosencrantz and Guildenstern hold 
their course for England : of them I have much to tell thee. 
Farewell. He that thou knowest thine, 


HAMLET.’ 
Come, I will make you way for these your letters ; 29 
And do’t the speedier, that you may direct me 
To him from whom you brought them. | xeunt. 


SCENE VII. <Another room tn the castle. 
Enter KiNG and LAERTES. 


King, Now must your conscience my acquittance seal, 
And you must put me in your heart for friend, 
Sith you have heard, and with a knowing ear, 
That he which hath your noble father slain 
Pursued my life, 


Laertes. It well appears : but tell me 
Why you proceeded not against these feats, 
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‘So crimeful and so capital in nature, 
As by your safety, wisdom, all things else, 
You mainly were stirr’d up. 

King O, for two special reasons ; 
‘Which may to you perhaps seem much _ unsinew’d, 10 
But yet to me they are strong. The queen his mother 
Lives almost by his looks : and for myself— 

My virtue or my plague, be it either which— 
She’s so conjunctive to my life and soul, 
‘That, as the star moves not but in his sphere, 
I could not but by her. ‘The other motive, 
Why to a public count I might not go, 
Is the great love the general gender bear him ; 
Who, dipping all his faults in their affection, 
Would, like the spring that turneth wood to stone, 20 
Convert his gyves to graces ; so that my arrows, 
‘Too slightly timber’d for so loud a wind, 
Would have reverted to my bow again, 
And not where I had aim’d them. 

Laertes. And so have I a noble father lost ; 
A sister driven into desperate terms, 
Whose worth, if praises may go back again, 
Stood challenger on mount ofall the age 
For her perfections : but my revenge will come. 29 

Aing. Break not your sleeps for that : you must not think 
‘hat we are made of stuff so flat and dull 
That we can let our beard be shook with danger 
And think it pastime. You shortly shall hear more : 
I loved your father, and we love ourself ; 
And that, I hope, will teach you to imagine 

Enter a Messenger. 

How now ! what news ? 
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Messenger. Letters, my lord, from Hamlet : 
This to your majesty ; this to the queen. 


King. From Hamlet ! who brought them ? 
Messenger. Sailors, my lord, they say ; I saw them not: 


They were given me by Claudio ; he received them 40 
Of him that brought them. 

King. Laertes, you shall hear them. 
Leave us. [_Lxit Messenger 


[Reads] “High and mighty, You shall know I am set naked 
on your kingdom. To-morrowshall I beg leavetosee your 
kingly eyes: when I shall, first asking yourpardon thereunto, 
recount the occasion of my sudden and more strange return. 

‘HAMLET.’ 
What should this mean? Are all the rest come back ? 
Or is it some abuse, and no such thing ? 

Laertes. Know you the hand ? 

King. ’Tis Hamlet’s character. ‘Naked 
And ina postscript here, he says ‘alone.’ 51 
Can you advise me? 

Laertes, Im lost in it, my lord. But let him come ; 

It warms the very sickness in my heart, 
That I shall live and tell hin to his teeth, 
‘Thus didest thou.’ 

King. If it be so, Laertes— 
As how should it be so ? how otherwise ?— 
Will you be ruled by me ? 

Laertes. Ay, my lord ; 
So you will not o’errule me to a peace. 

King. To thine own peace. If he be now return’d, 60 
As checking at his voyage, and that he means 
No more to undertake it, I will work him 
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To an exploit now ripe in my device, 

Under the which he shall not choose but fall : 
And for his death no wind of blame shall breathe, 
But even his mother shall uncharge the practice 
And call it accident, 


Laertes. My lord, I will be ruled ; 
The rather, if you could devise it so 
That I might be the organ. 


King. It falls right. 
You have been talk’d of since your travel much, Jo 
And that in Hamlet’s hearing, for a quality 
Wherein, they say, you shine : your sum of parts 
Did not together pluck such envy from him 
As did that one, and that in my regard 
Of the unworthiest siege. 


Laertes. What part is that, my lord ? 


King. A very riband in the cap of youth, 
Yet needful too ; for youth no less becomes 
The light and careless livery that it wears 
Than settled age his sables and his weeds, 
Importing health and graveness. Two months since, 80 
Here was a gentleman of Normandy :— 
I’ve seen myself, and served against, the French, 
And they can well on horseback : but this gallant 
Had witchcraft in’t ; he grew unto his seat, 
And to such wondrous doing brought his horse, 
As had he been incorpsed and demi-natured 
With the brave beast : so far he topp’d my thought 
That I, in forgery of shapes and tricks, 
Came short of what he did. 


Laertes. A Norman was ’t ? 
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King. A Norman. 90 
Laertes. Upon my life, Lamond. 
King. The very same. 


Laertes. I know him well : he is the brooch indeed 
And gem of all the nation. 


King. He made confession of you, 
And gave you such a masterly report 
For art and exercise in your defence 
And for your rapier most especial, 
That he cried out, ’twould be a sight indeed 
If one could match you: the scrimers of their nation, 
He swore, had neither motion, guard, nor eye, 100 
If you opposed them. Sir, this report of his 
Did Hamlet so envenom with his envy 
- That he could nothing do but wish and beg 
Your sudden coming o’er, to play with him. 
Now, out of this— 


Laertes, What out of this, my lord ? 


King. Laertes, was your father dear to you ? 
Or are you like the painting of a sorrow, 
A face without a heart ? 


Laertes. Why ask you this ? 


King. Not that I think you did not love your father ; 
But that I know love is begun by time, 110 
And that I see, in passages of proof, 

Time qualifies the spark and fire of it. 

There lives within the very flame of love 

A kind of wick or snuff that will abate it ; 
And nothing is at a like goodness still, 

For goodness, growing to a plurisy, 

Dies in his own too much: that we would do 
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We should do when we would: for this ‘would’ changes 
And hath abatements and delays as many 
As there are tongues, are hands, are accidents ; 120 
And then this ‘should’ is like a spendthrift sigh, 
That hurts by easing. But, to the quick o’ the ulcer: 
Hamlet comes. back : what would you undertake, 
To show yourself your father’s son in deed 
More than in words ? 

Laertes. To cut his throat 1 the church. 


King. No place indeed should murder sanctuarize ; 
Revenge should have no bounds. But, good Laertes, 
Will you do. this, keep close within your chamber. 
Hamlet return’d shall know you are come home : 
We'll put on those shall praise your excellence 130 
And set a double varnish on the fame 
The Frenchman gave you, bring you, in fine together, 
And wager on your keads : he, being remiss, 

Most generous and free from all contriving, 
Will not peruse the foils ; so that with ease, 
Or with a little shuffling, you may choose 
A sword unbated, and in a pass of practice 
Requite him for your father. 

Laertes. 1 will do’t 
And for that purpose [ll anoint my sword. 

I bought an unction of a mountebank, 140 
So mortal that but dip a knife in it, 

Where it draws blood no cataplasm so rare, 

Collected from all simples that have virtue 

Under the moon, can save the thing from death 

That is but scratch’d withal : ’ll touch my point 

With this contagion, that, if I gall him slightly, 

it may be death. 
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King. Let’s further think of this: 

Weigh what convenience both of time and means 

May fit us to our shape : if this should fail, 

And that our drift look through our bad performance, 

’T were better not assay’d : therefore this project 

Should have a back or second, that might hold 

ff this did blast in proof. Soft ! let me see : 

We'll make a solemn wager on your cunnings : 

Tha’: 

When in your motion you are hot and dry— 

As make your bouts more violent to that end— — 

And that he calls for drink, I'll have prepared him 

A chalice for the nonce; whereon but sipping, 

If he by chance escape your venom’d stuck, 

Our purpose may hold there. But stay, what noise ? 
Linter QUEEN. 

How now, sweet queen ! 

Queen. One woe doth tread upon another’s heel, 
So fast they follow : your sister’s drown’d, Laertes. 

Laertes. Drown’d! O, where ? 

Queen. There is a willow grows aslant a brook, 
That shows his hoar leaves in the glassy stream ; 
There with fantastic garlands did she come 
Of crow-flowers, nettles, daisies, and long purples 
That liberal shepherds give a grosser name, 

But our cold maids do dead men’s fingers call them : 
There, on the pendent boughs her coronet weeds 
Clambering to hang, an envious sliver broke ; 

When down her weedy trophies and herself 


Fell in the weeping brook. Her clothes spread wide : 


And mermaid-like awhile they bore her up: 
Which time she chanted snatches of old tunes ; 


Tit 


152 


160- 


170 
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As one incapable of her own distress, 
‘Or like a creature native and indued 
Unto that element : but long it could not be 180 
Till that her garments, heavy with their drink, 
Pull’d the poor wretch from her melodious lay 
To muddy death. 
Laertes. Alas, then she is drown’d ? 


Queen. Drown’d, drown’d. 
Laertes. ‘Too much of water hast thou, poor Ophelia, 
And therefore I forbid my tears: but yet 
It is our trick ; nature her custom holds, 
Let shame say what it will : when these are gone, 
The woman will be out. Adieu, my lord: 


I have a speech of fire, that fain would blaze, 190 
But that this folly douts it. [ Exit. 
King. Let’s follow, Gertrude : 


How much I had to do to calm his rage ! 
Now fear I this will give it start again ; 
“Therefore let’s follow. [ Exeunt. 


ACT.Y, 
SCENE 1. A churchyard. 
Linter two Clowns, with spades, &c. 
first Clown. 1s she to be buried in Christian burial that 
wilfully seeks her own salvation ? 
Second Clown. 1 tell thee she is ; and therefore make her 


grave straight : the crowner hath sat on her, and _ finds it 
Christian burial. 
First Clown. How can that be, unless she drowned her- 


self in her own defence ? 
Second Clown. “Why, ‘tis found so. 
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First Clown. Yt must be ‘se offendendo’ ; it cannot be 
-else. Fot here lies the point: if I drown myself wittingly, 
it argues an act: and an act hath three branches ; it is, to 
act, to do, and to perform: argal, she drowned herself 
wittingly. 

Second Clown. Nay, but hear you, goodman delver. 

First Clown. Give me leave. Here lies the water ; good : 
here stands the man ; good: if the man go to this water 
_and drown himself, it is, will he, nill he, he goes ; mark 
you that ; but if the water come to him and drown him, he 
drowns not himself: argal, he that is not guilty of his own 
death shortens not his own life. 

Second Clown, But is this law ? 20 

First Clown. Ay, marry, is’t ; crowner’s quest law. 

Second Clown. Will you ha’ the truth on’t? If this had 
not been a gentlewoman, she should have been buried out 
o’ Christian burial. 

First Clown. | Why, there thou say’st : and the more pity 
that great folk should have countenance in this world to 
drown or hang themselves, more than their even Christian. 
Come, my spade. There is no ancient gentlemen but 
gardeners, ditchers and grave-makers : they hold up Adam’s 
profession. 30 

Second Clown, Was he a gentleman ? 

First Clown. A? was the first that ever bore arms. 

Second Clown. Why, he had none. 

First Clown. What, art a heathen ? How dost thou un- 
derstand the Scripture ? The Scripture says Adam digged : 
could he dig without arms? I'll put another question to 
thee: if thou answerest me not to the purpose, confess 
thyself— 

cILY 8 
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Second Clown. Go to. 


first Clown. What is he that builds stronger than either 
the mason, the shipwright, or the carpenter ? 41 


Second Clown, The gallows-maker ; for that frame outlives. 
a thousand tenants. 


first Clown. like thy wit well, in good faith: the: 
gallows does well ; but how does it well ? it does well to those 
that do ill; now thou dost ill to say the gallows is built 
stronger than the church : argal, the gallows may do well to 
thee. To ’*t again, come. 


Second Clown. ‘Who builds stronger than a mason, a ship- 
wright, or a carpenter ?’ 50. 

First Clown. Ay, tell me that, and unyoke. 

Second Clown. Marry, now I can tell. 

First Clown. To’t. 

Second Clown. Mass, I cannot tell. 


Enter HAMLET and HorRAtI0, afar off. 


First Clown. Cudgel thy brains no more about it, for your 
dull ass will not mend his pace with beating ; and, when you 
are asked this question next, say ‘a grave-maker ’: the 
houses that he makes last till doomsday. Go, get thee to 
Yaughan : fetch me a stoup of liquor. [axz¢ Second Clown. 


| He digs and sings| 
In youth, when I did love, did love, 60 
Methought it was very sweet, 
To contract, O, the time, for-a my behove, 
O, methought, there-a was nothing-a meet. 


Hamlet. Has this fellow no feeling of his business, that he 
sings at grave-making ? 
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Horatio. Custom hath made it in him a’ property of 
easiness. 
Hamlet. “Tis e’en so: the hand of little employment hath 
the daintier sense. . 
First Clown. [Sings] 
But age, with his stealing steps, 
Hath claw’d me in his clutch, 70 
And hath shipped me intil the land, 


As if I had never been such. 
[ Zhrows up a skull. 


Hamlet. ‘That skull had a tongue in it,and could sing once: 
how the knave jowls it to the ground, as if it were Cain’s 
jaw-bone, that did the first murder! It might be the pate 
of a politician, which this ass now o’er-reaches ; one that 
would circumvent God, might it not? 

Horatio. It might, my lord. 

Hamlet. Or of a courtier ; which could say ‘ Good-morrow, 
sweet lord ! How dost thou, sweet lord?’ This might be my 
lord such-a-one, that praised my lord such-a-one’s horse, 
when he meant to beg it ; might it not ? 

Horatio. Ay, my lord. 83 

Hamlet. Why, e’enso : and now my Lady Worm’s ; chap- 
less, and: knocked about the mazzard with a sexton’s spade : 
here’s fine revolution, an we had the trick to see’t. Did 
these bones cost no more the breeding, but to play at loggats 
with’em ? mine ache to think on ’t, 

First Clown. | Stngs| 

A pick-axe, and a spade, a spade, 
For and a shrouding sheet : go 
O, a pit of clay for to be made 
_ For such a guest is meet, 
| Zhrows up another skull. 
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Hamlet. There’s another : why may not that be the skull 
of a lawyer? Where be his quiddities now, his quillets, his 
cases, his tenures, and his tricks ? why does he suffer this 
rude knave now to knock him about the sconce with a 
dirty shovel, and will not tell him of his action of battery ? 
Hum ! This fellow might be in’s time a great buyer of 
land, with his statutes, his recognizances, his fines, his 
double vouchers, his recoveries : is this the fine of his fines, 
and the rccovery of his recoveries, to have his fine pate 
full of fine dit? will his vouchers vouch him no more of 
his purchases, and double ones too, than the length and 
breadth of a pair of indentures? The very conveyances of 
his lands will hardly lie in this box ; and must the inheritor 
himself have no more, ha? 


Horatio... Nota jot more, my lord. 107 
Hamlet. 1s not parchment made of sheep-skins ? 
Horatio. Ay, my lord, and of calf-skins too. 

Hamlet. They are sheep and calves which seek out as- 
surance in that. I will speak to this fellow. Whose grave’s 
this, sirrah ? 

First Clown. Mine, sir. 

[Sings | O, a pit of clay for to be made 
For such a guest is meet. 


Hamlet. | think it be thine, indeed : for thou liest in ’t. 
First Clown. You lie out on’t sir, and therefore ’tis not 
yours : for my part, I do not lie in ’t, and yet it is mine. 


~ Hamlet, Thou dost lie in ’t, to be in ’t and say it is thine : 
tis for the dead, not for the quick ; therefore thou liest. 

First Clown. °Tis a quick lie, sir ; ’twill away again, from 
me to you. : 
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Hamlet. What man dost thou dig it for ? 123 
First Clown. For no man, sir. ; 
Hamlet. What woman, then ? 

first Clown. For none, neither. 

Hamlet. Who is to be buried in ’t ? 


First Clown. One that was a woman, sir ; but, rest her 
soul, she ’s dead. 


Flamlet. How absolute the knave is ! we must speak by 
the card, or equivocation will undo us. By the Lord, 
Horatio, this three years I have taken note of it ; the age 
is grown so picked that the toe of the peasant comes so 
near the heel of the courtier, he galls his kibe. How long 
hast thou been a grave-maker ? Hee ESE 


first Clown. Of all the days 1 the year, I came to’t that 
day that our last king Hamlet overcame Fortinbras. 


Hamlet. How long is that since ? 


First Clown. Cannot you tell that ? every fool can tell 
that : it was the very day that young Hamlet was born ; he 
that is mad, and sent into England. 


Hamlet. Ay, marry, why was he sent into England ? 
First Clown. Why, because a’ was mad: a’ shall recover 

his wits there ; or, if a’ do not, it’s no great matter there. 
Hamlet. Why? 


First Clown. Twill not be seen in him there ; there the 
men are as mad as he. 


Hamlet. How came he mad ? 
First Clown. Very strangely, they say. 
Hamlet. How ‘ strangely’? ' 150 


First Clown. Faith, e’en with losing his wits. 
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Hamlet, Upon what ground ? 
first Clown. Why, here in Denmark : I have been sexton 
here, man and boy, thirty years. 


Hamlet. How long will a man lie?’ the earth ere he rot? 

first Clown. TV faith, if a’ be not rotten before a’ die, a’ 
will last you some eight year or nine year: a tanner will last 
you nine year. 

Hamlet. Why he more than another ? 


First Clown: Why, sir, his hide is so tanned with his 
trade, that a’ will keep out water a great while ; and your 
water is a sore decayer of your dead body. Here’s a skull 
now : this skull has lain in the earth three and twenty years. 

Hamlet. Whose was it ? 164 


First Clown. A mad fellow’s it was : whose do you think 
it was ? 


Hamlet. Nay, I know not. 


First Clown. A pestilence on him for a mad rogue! a’ 
poured a flagon of Rhenish on my head once. This same 
skull, sir, was Yorick’s skull, the king’s jester. 


FHlamlet, This? 
First Clown. E’en that. 172 


Hamlet. Let me see. [ Zakes the skull.| Alas, poor Yorick! 
I knew him, Horatio: a fellow of infinite jest, of most ex- 
cellent fancy: he hath borne me on his back a thousand 
times ; and now how abhorred in my imagination it is ! my 
gorge rises at it. Here hung those lips that I have kissed 
I know not how oft. Where be your gibes now ? your gam- 
bols ? your songs ? your flashes of merriment, that were wont 
to set the table on a roar? Not one now, to mock your own 
grinning ? quite chop-fallen ? Now get you to my lady’s cham- 
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-ber, and tell her, let her paint an inch thick, to this favour 
-she must come ; make her laugh at that. Prithee, Horatio, 
.tell me one thing. 

Hovatio. What’s that, my lord? | 185 

Hamiet. Dost thou think Alexander looked o’ this fashion 
-Y the earth? 

Horatio. E’en so. 


Hamlet. And smelt so? pah! [Puts down the skult. 
Floratio. FE’enso,mylord, | t90 


Hamlet. To what base uses we may return, Horatio! 
‘Why may not imagination trace the noble dust of Alexander, 
till he find it stopping a bung-hole ? 

Horatio. *Twere to consider too curiously, to consider so. 

Hamlet. No, faith, not a jot’; but to follow him thither 

‘with modesty enough, and likelihood to lead it: as thus: 

_Alexander died, Alexander was buried, Alexander returneth 

into dust ; the dust is earth ; of earth we make loam; and 

~why of that loam, whereto he was converted, might they not 
: stop a beer-barrel ? 200 — 

Imperious Ceesar, dead and turn’d to clay, 

Might stop a hole to keep the wind away : 

O, that that earth, which kept the world in awe, 

Should patch a wall to expel the winter’s flaw ! 

But soft ! but soft ! aside : here comes the king. 

Enter Priests, &c., in procession ; the Corpse of Ophelia, LAER- 
TES and Mourners following ; KING, QUEEN, ‘their trains, 
&c. 

The queen, the courtiers : who is this they follow ? 
And with such maimed rites ? This doth betoken’ 
‘The corse they follow did with desperate hand 

Fordo it own life : twas of some estate. 
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Couch we awhile, and mark. [ Retiving with Horatio. 
Laertes. What ceremony else ? 211 
Hamlet. That is Laertes, a very noble youth : mark. 
~Laertes, What ceremony else ? 

First Priest, Her obsequies have been as far enlarged 

As we have warrantise : her death was doubtful ; 

And, but that great command o’ersways the order, 

She should in ground unsanctified have lodged 

Till the last trumpet ; for charitable prayers, 

Shards, flints and pebbles should be thrown on her : 

Vet here she is allow’d her virgin crants, 220 

‘Her maiden strewments and the bringing home 

Of bell and burial. 

Laertes. Must there no more be done? 
First Priest. No more be done : 

We should profane the service of the dead 

‘To sing a requiem and such rest to her 

As to peace-parted souls. 

Laertes. Lay her 7? the earth : 

And from her fair and unpolluted flesh 

May violets spring! I tell thee, churlish priest, 

A ministering angel shall my sister be, 

When thou liest howling. 

Hamlet. What, the fair Ophelia ! 230 
Queen. Sweets to the sweet : farewell ! 
| Scattering flowers. 
1 hoped thou shouldst have been my Hamlet’s wife ; 
I thought thy bride-bed to have deck’d, sweet maid, 
And not have strew’d thy grave. 
Laertes. QO, treble woe 
Fall ten times treble on that cursed head, 
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Whose wicked deed thy most ingenious sense 
Deprived thee of ! Hold of the earth awhile, 
Till I have caught her once more in mine arms: 
[Leaps into the grave. 
Now pile your dust upon the quick and dead, 
Till of this flat a mountain you have made, 240 
To o’ertop old Pelion, or the skyish head 
Of blue Olympus. 
Hamlet. | Advancing| What is he whose grief 
Bears such an emphasis ? whose phrase of sorrow 
Conjures the wandering stars, and makes them stand 
Like wonder-wounded hearers ? This is I, 
Hamlet the Dane. (Leaps into the grave- 
Laertes. : The devil take thy soul ! | 
[Grappling with him. 
Hamlet. Thou pray’st not well. 
I prithee, take thy fingers from my throat ; 
For, though I am not splenitive and rash, : 250 
Yet have I something in me dangerous, 
Which let thy wisdom fear : hold off thy hand. 
King. Pluck them asunder. 
Queen. Hamlet, Hamlet! 
All, Gentlemen,— 
Horatio. Good my lord, be quiet. 
[Zhe Attendants part them, and they come out of the grave. 
Hamlet. Why, 1 will fight with him upon this theme 
Until my eyelids will no longer wag. 
Queen. O my son, what theme ? 


Hamlet. 1 loved Ophelia : forty thousand brothers 
Could not, with all their quantity of love, 260 
Make up my sum. What wilt thou do for her ? 
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King. O, he is mad, Laertes. 
Queen. For love of God, forbear him. 


Hamlet. ’Swounds, show me what thou 'lt do: 
Woo’t weep ? woo’t fight ? woo’t fast ? woo’t tear thyself ? 
Woo’t drink up eisel ? eat a crocodile ? 
T’ll do’t. Dost thou come here to whine ? 
To outface me with leaping in her grave ? 
Be buried quick with her, and so will I: 
And, if thou prate of mountains, let them throw 270 
Millions of acres on us, till our ground, 
-Singeing its pate against the burning zone, 
Make Ossa like a wart ! Nay, an thou It mouth, 
Ill rant as well as thou. 
Queen. This is mere madness : 


And thus awhile the fit will work on him ; 
Anon, as patient as the female dove, © 
When that her golden couplets are disclosed, 
His silence’ will sit drooping. 

Hamlet. Hear you, sir ; 


What is the reason that you use me thus ? 

I loved you ever : but it is no matter ; 250 
Let Hercules himself do what he may, 

The cat will mew and dog will have his day. [Zxiz. 


King. I pray thee, good Horatio, wait upon him. 
[ Zo Laertes | [£xtt Horatio. 


Strengthen your patience in our last night’s speech ; 

We'll put the matter to the present push. 

Good Gertrude, set some watch over your son. 

This grave shall have a living monument : 

An hour of quiet shor’‘v shall we see ; 

Till then, in patience om yroceeding be. | Lxeunt. 
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ScENEII. <A hall in the castle 
Enter HAMLET and HoRATIO. 


ffam. So much for this, sir : now shall you see the other ; 
You do remember all the circumstance ? 
Horatio. Remember it, my lord ! 


Hamlet. Sir,in my heart there was a kind of fighting, 
‘That would not let me sleep : methought I lay 
Worse than the mutines in the bilboes. Rashly, 
And praised be rashness for it, let us know, 
Our indiscretion sometimes serves us well, 
When our deep plots do pall : and that should learn us 
There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 10 
Rough-hew them how we will,— 

Horatio. That is most certain. 


Hamlet. Up from my cabin, 
My sea-gown scarf’d about me, in the dark 
‘Groped I to find out them ; had my desire, 
Finger’d their packet, and in fine withdrew 
‘To mine own room again ; making so bold, 
My fears forgetting manners, to unseal 
Their grand commission ; where I found, Horatio,— 
O royal knavery !— an exact command, 
Larded with many several sorts of reasons 20 
Importing Denmark’s health and England’s too, 
With, ho ! such bugs and goblins in my life, 
That, on the supervise, no leisure bated, 
No, not to stay the grinding of the axe, 
My head should be struck off. 
Horatio. Is’t possible ? 


Hamlet. “Here’s the commission : read it at more leisure. 
But wilt thou hear me how I did proceed ? 
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Horatio. 1 beseech you. 


Hamiet. Being thus be-netted round with villanies,— 
Or I could make a prologue to my brains, 30 
‘They had begun the play,—I sat me down, 

Devised a new commission, wrote it fair : 

1 once did hold it, as our statists do, 

A baseness to write fair, and labour’d much 
How to forget that learning, but, sir, now 
It did me yeoman’s service : wilt thou know 
The effect of what I wrote ? 

Horatio. Ay, good my lord. 

Hamlet. An earnest conjuration from the king, 
As England was his faithful tributary, 

As love between them like the palm might flourish, 4 
As peace should still her wheaten garland wear 

And stand a comma ’tween their amities, 

And many such-like ‘ As’ es of great charge, 

‘That, on the view and know of these contents, 

Without debatement further, more or less, 

He should the bearers put to sudden death, 

Not shriving-time allow’d. 

Horatio. How was this seal’d ? 

Hamlet. Why, even in that was heaven ordinant. 
1 had my father’s signet in my purse, 

Which was the model of that Danish seal ; 50 
Folded the writ up in the form of the other, 

Subscribed it, gave’t the impression, placed it safely, 

The changeling never known. Now, the next day 

Was our sea-fight ; and what to this was sequent 

‘Thou know’st already. 

Horatio. So Guildenstern and Rosencrantz go to’t. 

_ Ham. Why, man, they did make love to this employment ; 
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_ They are not near my conscience ; their defeat 

Does by their own insinuation grow : 

’Tis dangerous when the baser nature comes 60 
Between the pass and fell incensed points 

Of mighty opposites. 


Horatio. Why, what a king is this ! 


Hamlet. Does it not, thinks’t thee, stand me now upon— 
He that hath kill’d my king and stain’d my mother, 
Popp’d in between the election and my hopes, 
Thrown out his angle for my proper life, 
And with such cozenage—is’t not perfect conscience, 
To quit him with this arm ? and is’t not to be damn’d, 
‘To let this canker of our nature come 
In further evil ? 70 


Horatio. It must be shortly known to him from England 
What is the issue of the business there. 


Ham/let. It will be short : the interim is mine ; 
And a man’s life’s no more than to say ‘ One.’ 
But I am very sorry, good Horatio, 

_ That to Laertes I forgot myself ; 

For, by the image of my cause, I see 

The portraiture of his : I'l] court his favours : 
But, sure, the bravery of his grief did put me 
Into a towering passion. 


Horatio, Peace ! who comes here ? 80 
Enter OSRIC. 


Osric. Your lordship is right welcome back to Denmark. 

Hamlet, 1 humbly thank you, sir. Dost know this 
water-fly? 

Horatio. No, my good lord, 
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Hamlet. ‘Thy state is the more gracious ; for ’tis a vice 
to know him. He hath much land, and fertile : let a beast 
be lord of beasts, and his crib shall stand at the king’s mess : 
*tis a chough ; but, as I say, spacious in the possession of 
dirt. 

Osric. Sweet lord, if your lordship were at leisure, I 
should impart a thing to you from his majesty. go 

Hamiet. 1 will receive it, sir, with all diligence of spirit. 
Put your bonnet to his right use ; ’tis for the head. 

Osric. I thank your lordship, it is very hot. 

Ham. No, believe me, ’tis very cold; the wind is northerly.. 

Osric. It is indifferent cold, my lord, indeed. 


flamlet. But yet methinks it is very sultry and hot, or 
my complexion— 

Osric. EExceedingly, my lord ; it is very sultry, as ’twere, 
—I cannot tell how. But, my lord, his majesty bade me 
signify to you that he has laid a great wager on your head : 
sir, this is the matter— ‘ 1OF 

Hamlet. \V beseech you, remember— 

[Hamlet moves him to put on his hat. 


Osric. Nay, good my lord ; for mine ease, in good faith. 
Sir, here is newly come to court Laertes ; believe me, an 
absolute gentleman, full of most excellent differences, of 
very soft society and great showing: indeed, to speak feel- 
ingly of him, he is the card or calendar of gentry, for you 
shall find in him the continent of what part a gentleman 
would see. 

Hamlet. Sir, his definement suffers no perdition in you ; 
though, I know, to divide him inventorially would dizzy the 
arithmetic of memory, and yet but yaw neither, in respect of 
his quick sail. But, in the verity of extolment I take him to 


-_ 
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be a soul of great article ; and his infusion of such dearth and 
rareness, as, to make true diction of him, his semblable is his. 
mirror, and who else would trace him, his umbrage, nothing 
more. 


Osric. Your lordship speaks most infallibly of him. 


Hamlet. The concernancy, sir? why do we wrap the 


gentleman in our more rawer breath ? 


Osrvic. Sir? 120 


Horatio. Is’t not possible to understand in another tongue 2?’ 


_ You will do’t, sir, really. 


flamilet. What imports the nomination of this gentleman ? 
Osrvic. Of Laertes ? 


Horatio. His purse is empty already ; all’s golden words 
are spent, 


Hamlet. Of him, sir. 


Osric. 1 know you are not ignorant— 

Hamlet, I would you did, sir ; yet, in faith, if you did, it 
would not much approve me. Well, sir ? 130 

Osvic. You are not ignorant of what excellence Laertes is— 


Hamlet. J dare not confess that, lest I should compare 
within him in excellence ; but, to know a man well, were to: 
know himself. 


Osvic. I, mean, sir, for his weapon ; but in the imputation 
laid on him by them, in his meed he’s unfellowed. 


Hamlet. What’s his weapon ? 
Osvic. Rapier and dagger. 
Hamlet. 'That’s two of his weapons: but, well. 139 


Osric. The king, sir, hath wagered with him six Barbary 
horses : against the which he has: imponed, as I take it, six 
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French rapiers and poniards, with their assigns, as girdle, 
hangers, and so.: three of the carriages, in faith, are very dear 
to fancy, very responsive to the hilts, most delicate carriages, 
_and of very liberal conceit. 

Hamlet. What call you the carriages ? 


Horatio. I knew you must be edified by the margent ere 
you had done. 


Osric. ‘The carriages, sir, are the hangers. 149 

Hlamlet. ‘The phrase would be more germane to the matter, 
if we could carry a cannon by our sides : J would it might be 
hangers till then. But, on: six Barbary horses against six 
French swords, their assigns, and three liberal-conceited 
carriages ; that ’s the French bet against the Danish. Why is 
this ‘imponed,’ as you call it ? 

Osric. The king, sir, hath laid, sir, that in a dozen passes 
between yourself and him, he shall not exceed you three hits : 
he hath laid on twelve for nine ; and it would come to im- 
mediate trial, if your lordship would vouchsafe the answer. 


Hamlet. How if I answer ‘no’? 160 

Osric. I mean, my lord, the opposition of your person in 
trial. 

Hamlet. Sir, 1 will walk here in the hall : if it please his 
majesty, it is the breathing time of day with me ; let the foils 
be brought, the gentleman willing, and the king hold his 
purpose, I will win for him an I can; if not, I will gain 
nothing but my shame and the odd hits. 

Osric. Shall I redeliver you e’en so? 

Hamiet. To this effect, sir, after what flourish your nature 
will, 170 

Osvic. I commend my duty to your lordship. 
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Hlamlet. Yours, yours. [#xzt Osric.| He does well to 
commend it himself ; there are no tongues else for’s turn. 

Horatio. This lapwingruns away with the shell on his head. 

Hamlet. He did comply with his dug before he sucked it. 
Thus has he—and many more of the same breed that | 
know the drossy age dotes on—only got the tune of the time 
and outward habit of encounter ; a kind of yesty collection, 
which carries them through and through the most fond and 
winnowed opinions ; and do but blow them to their trial, the 
bubbles are out. 181 

Linter a Lord. | 

Lord. My lord, his majesty commended him to you by 
young Osric, who brings back to him, that you attend him in 
the hall : he sends to know if your pleasure hold to play with 
Laertes, or that you will take longer time. 

Hamlet. 1am constant to my purposes ; they follow the 
king’s pleasure : if his fitness speaks, mine is ready ; now or 
whensoever, provided I be so able as now. 

Lord. The king and queen and all are coming down. 

Hamlet. In happy time. 1go 

Lord. he queen desires you to use some gentle enter- 
tainment to Laertes before you fall to play. . 

Hamlet. She well instructs me. | #xit Lord. 

Horatio. You will lose this wager, my lord. 

Hamlet. 1 do not think so: since he went into France , 
| have been in continual practice ; I shall win at the odds. 
But thou wouldst not think how ill all ’s here about my heart : 
but it 1s no matter. 

Horatio. Nay, good my lord,-— 

Hamlet. \t is but foolery ; but it is such a kind of gaim- 
giving, as would perhaps trouble a woman. 201 

Horatio. \f your mind dislike any thing, obey it. I will 
forestal their repair hither, and say you are not fit. 

eXLY ) 
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Flamlet. Not a whit; we defy augury ; there is special 
providence in the fall of a sparrow. Ifit be now, ‘tis not to 
come ; if it be not to come, it will be now ; if it be not now, 
yet it will come: the readiness is all ; since no man knows 
aught of what he leaves, what is’t to leave betimes ? Let be. 
Enter KING, QUEEN, LAERTES, avd Lords, Osric, and other 

Attendants wth foils and gauntlets ; a table and flagons 
of wine on tt. 

King. Come, Hamlet, come, and take this hand from me. 

[ The King puts Laertes’ hand into Hamlet’s. 

Hamlet, Give me your pardon, sir : 1’ve done you wrong ; 
But pardon’t, as you are a gentleman. 211 
This presence knows, 

And you must needs have heard, how I am _punish’d 
With sore distraction. What I have done, 
That might your nature, honour and exception 
Roughly awake, I here proclaim was madness. 
Was’t Hamlet wrong’d Laertes ? Never Hamlet : 
If Hamlet from himself be ta’en away, 
And when he’s not himself does wrong Laertes, 
Then Hamlet does it not, Hamlet denies it. 
Who does it, then? His madness : if't be so, 
Hamlet is of the faction that is wrong’d ; 
His madness is poor Hamlet’s enemy. 
Sir, in this audience, 
Let my disclaiming from a purposed evil 
Free me so far in your most generous thoughts, 
That I have shot mine arrow o’er the house, 
And hurt my brother. 
Laertes. { am satisfied in nature, 
Whose motive, in this case, should stir me most 
To my revenge : but in my terms of honour 230 
I stand aloof, and will no reconcilement, 
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Till by some elder masters of known honour 

I have a voice and precedent of peace, 

To keep my name ungored. But till that time, 
I do receive your offered love like love, 

And will not wrong it. 

Hamlet. I embrace it freely, 
And will this brother’s wager frankly play. 

Give us the foils. Come on. 

Laertes. Come, one for me. 

Hamiet. Y1\ be your foil, Laertes : in mine ignorance 
Your skill shall, like a star i’ the darkest night, 240 
Stick fiery off indeed. 

Laertes. You mock me, sir. 

Hamlet. No, by this hand. 

King. Give them the foils, young Osric. Cousin Hamlet, 
You know the wager ? i 

Hamlet. Very well, my lord : 
Your grace hath laid the odds o’ the weaker side. 

King. 1 do not fear it ; I have seen you both : 
But since he is better’d, we have therefore odds. 

Laertes. This is too heavy, let me see another. 

Hamlet. This likes me well. These foils have all 

a length Pe [ They prepare to play. 

Osric. Ay, my good lord. 250 

King. Set me the stoups of wine upon that table, ~ ” 
If Hamlet give the first or second hit, 

Or quit in answer of the third exchange, 

Let all the battlements their ordnance fire ; 

The king shall drink to Hamlet’s better breath ; 

And in the cup an union shall he throw, 

Richer than that which four successive kings 

In Denmark’s crown have worn. Give me the cups ; 
And let the kettle to the trumpet speak, 


' 
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The trumpet to the cannoneer without, 
The cannons to the heavens, the heaven to earth, 
‘ Now the king drinks to Hamlet.’ Come, begin : 
And you, the judges, bear a wary eye. 

Hamlet. Come on, sir. 


Laertes. Come, my lord. | | They play. 
Hamlet. One. 

Laertes. No. 

Hamlet. Judgement. 
Osric. A hit, a very palpable hit. 

Laertes. | Well ; again, 


King. Stay ; give me drink. Hamlet, this pearl is thine ; 
Here’s to thy health. 
| Zrumpets sound, and cannon shot off within. 
- Give him the cup. 
Hamiet. TY play this bout first ; set it by awhile. 
Come. | 7hey play.| Another hit ; what say you ? 


Laertes. A touch,.a touch, I do confess. 270 
King. Our son shall win. 
Queen. He’s fat, and scant of breath. 


Here, Hamlet; take my napkin, rub thy brows : 

The queen carouses to thy fortune, Hamlet. 
Hamiéet. Good madam ! 
Aluge. Gertrude, do not drink. 
Queen. I will, my lord ; I pray you, pardon me. 
King. [Aside] It is the poison’d cup: it is too late. 
Hamlet. 1 dare not drink yet, madam ; by and by. 
Queen. Come, let me wipe thy face. 
Laertes. My lord, Pll hit him now. 
King. I do not think’t. 
Laertes. | Astde| And yet it is almost against my conscience. 
Hamlet, Come, for the third, Laertes ; you but dally ; 

I pray you, pass with your best violence : 282 
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I am afeard you make a wanton of me. 
Laertes. Say you so? come on. [ Zhev play. 
Osric. Nothing, either way, 
Laertes. Have at you now ! 
{ Laertes wounds Hamlet; then, in scuffling, they change rapters, 
and Hamlet wounds Laertes. 


King. Part them ; they are incensed. 
Hamlet. Nay, come, again. { The Queen falls. 
Osric. Look to the queen there, ho ! 


Horatio. They bleed on both sides. How is it, my lord ? 
Osric. How is’t, Laertes ? 
Laertes. Why asa woodcock to mine own springe Osric ; 


I am justly kill’d with mine own treachery. 201 
Hamlet. How does the queen ? 
King. She swounds to see them bleed. 
Queen. No, no, the drink, the drink,—O my dear 
Hamlet,— 
The drink, the drink ! I am poison’d. | Dies. 


Hamlet. © villany ! Ho! let the door be lock’d ; 
_Treachery ! Seek it out, 
Laertes. It is here, Hamlet: Hamlet, thou art slain ; 
No medicine in the world can do thee good ; 
In thee there is not half an hour of life ; 
The treacherous instrument is in thy hand, 300 
Unbated and envenom’d : the foul practice 
Hath turn’d itself on me ; lo, here I lie, 
Never to rise again: thy mother’s poison’d : 
I can no more: the king, the king’s to blame. 
Hamlet, The point envenom’d too ! 
Then, venom, to thy work. [ Stabs the King. 
All. ‘Treason! treason ! 
King. O, yet defend me, friends ; I am but hurt. 
Hamlet. Here, thou incestuous, murderous, damned Dane, 
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Drink off this potion. Is thy union here ? 310 
Follow my mother. | Ainge dies. 
Laertes, He is justly served ; 


It is a poison temper’d by himself. 
Exchange forgiveness with me, noble Hamlet : 
Mine and my father’s death come not upon thee, 
Nor thine on me ! [ Dies. 
Hamlet. Heaven make thee free of it ! I follow thee. 
I am dead, Horatio. Wretched queen, adieu ! 
You that look pale and tremble at this chance, 
That are but mutes or audience to this act, 
Had I but time—as this fell sergeant, death, 320 
Is strict in his arrest—O, I could tell you— 
But let it be. Horatio, I am dead ; 
Thou livest ; report me and my cause aright 
To the unsatisfied. 
Horatio. Never believe it : 
I am more an antique Roman than a Dane: 
Here’s yet some liquor left. 
Hamlei. As thou ’rt a man, 
Give me the cup: let go ; by heaven, I'll have’t. 
O good Horatio, what a wounded name, 
Thinks standing thus unknown, shall live behind me ! 
If thou didst ever hold me in thy heart, 330 
Absent thee from felicity awhile, 
And in this harsh world draw thy breath in pain, 
To tell my story. [March afar off, and shot within. 
What warlike noise is this ? : 
Osvic. Young Fortinbras, with conquest comefrom Poland, 
To the ambassadors of England gives 
This warlike volley 
Hamlet. QO, I die, Horatio ; 
The potent poison quite o’er-crows my spirit ; 
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I canot live to hear the news from England ; 
But I do prophesy the election lights 


‘On Fortinbras : he has my dying voice ;. 340 
So tell him, with the occurrents, more and less, : 
Which have solicited. The rest is silence. | [ Dies. 
Horatio. Now cracks a noble heart. Good night, sweet 
prince : 
And flights of angels sing thee to thy rest ! 
Why does the drum come hither? — | March within. 


Linter FoRTINBRAS and the English Ambassadors, aie 
drums, colours, and Attendants. 


fFortinbras. Where i is this sight ? 

Horatio. - What is it you would see ? 
If aught of woe or wonder, cease your search. Le, 

Fortinbras. This quarry cries on havoc. O proud deauly 
What feast is toward in thine eternal cell, 


That thou so many princes at a shot 350 
So bloodily hast struck ? | 
First Ambassador. The sight is dismal ; 


And our affairs from England come too late : 
The ears are senseless that should give us hearing, 
To tell him his commandment is fulfill’d,, 
That Rosencrantz and Guildenstern are dead : 
Where should we have our thanks ? 

Horatio. Not from his mouth, 
Had it the ability of life to thank you : 
He never gave commandment for their death. - 
But since, so jump upon this bloody question, 
You from the Polack wars, and you from England, 360 
Are here arrived, give order that these bodies 
High on a stage be placed to the view ; 
And let me speak to the yet unknowing world 
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How these things came about: so shall you hear 
Of carnal, bloody and unnatural acts, 
Of accidental judgements, casual slaughters, 
Of deaths put on by cunning and forced cause, 
And, in this upshot, purposes mistook . 
Fall’n on the inventors’ heads : all this can | 
Truly deliver. 

Fortinbras. Let us haste to hear it, 370 
And call the noblest to the audience. 
For me, with sorrow I embrace my fortune : 
I have some rights of memory in this kingdom, 
Which now to claim my vantage doth invite me. 

Horatio Of that I shall have also cause to speak, 
And from his mouth whose voice will draw on more : 
But let this same be presently perform’d, | 
Even while men’s minds are wild ; lest more mischance 
On plots and errors happen. 

Fortinbras. Let four captains 
Bear Hamlet, like a soldier, to the stage ; 380 
For he was likely, had he been put on, 
To have proved most royally : and, for his passage, 
The soldiers’ music and the rites of war 
Speak loudly for him. 
Take up the bodies: such a sight as this 
Becomes the field, but here shows much amiss. 
Go, bid the soldiers shoot. 

[A dead march. LExeunt, bearing off the dead bodies ; 
after which a peal of ordnance is shot off.| 
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Abbreviations, References, &c. 


References to passages in Hamlet follow the allineation in this. 
edition: in the case of quotations from other plays the numbering of 
the lines is according to the Globe text. 


For the titles of Shakespeare’s plays initials or abbreviations are 
ased similar to those adopted in Abbott’s Shakespearian Grammar 
(see p. 3). Thus A. ¥Y. L. = As You Like It, M. of V. = Merchant 
of Venice, and so forth, The Grammar itself is throughout referred 
to by the name of the author alone, with the number of the section, 
and the edition used is the 3rd (1894). ©. P editors = the editors 
ef the Clarendon Press edition, W. G. Clark and W. A. Wright. 


Textual. The signs QI, Q2, Q3, Q4, Q5, Q6 denote the quarto 
editions of 1603, 1604, 1605, 1611, the undated fifth quarto, and 
that of 1637; Fl, F2, F3., F4, the folio editions of 1623, 1632, 1664, 
1685. Qq = all the quartos excepi Ql; Ff = all the folios. 


Dramatis Personse. The list, which is not in the Qq or Ff 
was added by Rowe, the names are spelt as in FL. 


Acts and Seenes. The traditional division is here followed. 
It is not given in the early quartos, and in Fl only extends as far 
as Act II, Scene ii. Similarly indications of the place of each 
scene are absent from the quartos and folios: but they may be 
gathered from the text, 


Vs 89 bag 7 
SCENE I. 


The two first scenes form a masterpiece of dramatic introduction. 
In the most natural, and at the same time the most impressive, 
manner, the situation unfolds itself as the various characters dis- 
close the fears and anxieties, the schemes and motives, that are 
uppermost in their minds. There is as little as possible of mere 
explanation, but from the outset a due intermixture of action with 
speech. Nosooner has the dread apparition been whispered of 
than—‘ look, where it comes again!’ No sooner has Hamlet, brood- 
ing over his mother’s disloyalty, uttered his dark presentiments 
than his friends come in with the message that turns his suspicions 
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into a definite channel. To appreciate the superiority of this 
method, so characteristic of Shakespeare, the reader has but to ask 
himself what the difference would have been had the play opened 
with a dialogue or monologue of the conventional explanatory type. 


Coleridge’s note on Shakespeare’s opening scenes deserves quoting 
at length. ‘“ With the single exception of Cymbeline they either 
place before us at one glance both the past and the future in some 
effect which implies the continuance and full agency of its cause, 
as in the feuds and party-spirit of the servants of the two houses in 
the first scene of Romeo and Juliet ; or in the degrading passion for 
shows and public spectacles, and the overwhelming attachment for 
the newest successful war-chief in the Roman people, already become 
a populace, contrasted with the jealousy of the nobles in Julius 
Coasar ;—or they at once commence the action so as to excite a 
curiosity for the explanation in the following scenes, as in the storm 
of wind and waves, and the boatswain in Zhe Tempest, instead of 
anticipating our Curiosity, as in most other first scenes, and in too 
many first acts ;—or they act, by a contrast of diction suited to the 
characters, at once to heighten the effect, and yet to give a natural- 
ness to the language and rhythm of the principal personages, either 
in that of Prospero and Miranda by the appropriate lowness of the 
style, or, asin King John, by the equally appropriate stateliness of 
official harangues or narratives, so that the after blank verse seems 
to belong to the rank and quality of the speakers, and not to the 
poet ;—or they strike at once the key-note and give the predominant 
spirit of the play, as in Twelfth Night and Macbeth ;—or finally, the 
tirst scene comprises all these advantages at once, as in Hamlet.” 


The pervading impression in this first scene—the key-note that 
is struck—-is that of suspense and unrest. Further, Sc.i. brings into 
prominence the exploits and character of the late King, his death 
and ominous reappearance at a time when Denmark is in a turmoil 
of preparation against threats of war; while in Se. ii. the principal 
personages of the Court are introduced, and Hamlet’s deep dissatis- 
faction with the royal pair, his uncle and mother, and with his 
own lot, is revealed, 


It is not possible, perhaps, to differentiate the characters of the 
three soldiers Marcellus, Bernardo, and Francisco, except in so far as 
the first seems to possess higher gifts of imagination and language 
than the other two. But Horatio stands out from his comrades as a 
scholar on whose trained intellect and judgment they place much 
reliance. We afterwards learn to know him as a man of sound sense 
and high character, and Hamlet’s staunch friend. 


1. Bernardo, in his nervous agitation—for twice before bas the 
ghost appeared to him and Marcellus—challenges the dark figure 
of the sentir™], instead of awaiting the latter's challenge. The 
night is ‘bitter cold,’ and Francisco’s heart is oppressed with a 
vague sense of foreboding. 
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2. The emphasis must be placed on me. 


3. Long live the king! An answer, corresponding to the 
usual ‘ friend,’ to the challenge of the guard. Probably for the sake 
of variety, Horatio and Marcellus are made to answer differently in 
1,15. So this is not a case of a fixed watchword. — 


6. upon=‘at,’ or ‘just before.’ The phrase ‘on (or. upon) the 
stroke of’ any hour, found in Rich. ITZ, iii. 2. 5. and iv. 2. 115, is 
still commonly used. In a slightly less definite sense, M. for M. 
iv. 1. 17, ‘much upon this time have I promised here to meet,’ and 
4b, 35 ‘upon the heavy middle of the night ’——-‘ As Francisco 
speaks the clock is heard striking midnight,’ so the C. P. editors, 
probably rightly. 


7. struck twelve. It is significant of the widely different. 
traditions of the French and the English stage that at the first pro- 
duction of Victor Hugo’s Hernani in 1830 a line in that play to this 
effect, ‘Is it yet midnight ?— Yes, near midnight,’ provoked a storm 
of criticism, and was regarded by many as an unseemly violation of 
tragic dignity. 


But Shakespeare uses either the plain ‘struck twelve,’ or an 
elevated poetical periphrasis such as that of Bernardo’s speech 
(ll. 35—37), just as suits his purpose. 


8. Much thanks. ‘Much,’ A.S. micel, Scotch mickle, now 
only used with singular abstract and collective nouns, had originally 
the force of an ordinary adjective = ‘great’ and hence was found 
in the following connections where it would not now appear: 
(1) ‘thy much goodness, M. for M. v. 1. 534; ‘so much is my 
poverty of spirit,’ Rich, IZ, iii., 7, 159. Abbott § 51. (2) With 
plurals, as here. The C.P. editors compare Luke, xii,, 19 ‘ thou hast 
much goods laid up for many years,’ 


10. Wot a mouse stirring. A natural touch. The silence 
has weighed on Francisco’s spirits, and he strives to shake off this 
feeling by using a phrase with familiar domestic associations, which 
seems also to heighten by contrast the dominant impression of 
supernatural awe in this scene, 

13. Rivals = partners (the reading of Q1). 

16. Give you. That the subject understood is ‘God’ more 
probably than ‘I, is shown by the parallels ‘God gi’ ‘ god-den’ 
(= give good even), #. and J. i. 2. 59, ‘God give you good-morrow, 
master parson, J.L.L, iv. 2. 84.—%tb., the Qq have the plural, 
souldiers, 

19. Bernardo, impatient to see Horatio and hear his views, asks 
first for him, and welcomes him first (1. 20). 


A piece of him. A humorous phrase such as anyone might 
use ; bat Horatio gives it a new turn, so as to indicate that though 
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present in the flesh he is not altogether at one with his comrades as 
regards belief in the ghost. The C.P. editors imply that this isa 
needless refinement: I cannot agree with them, though perhaps 
Horatio did not formulate the matter to himself so precisely as is 
done by one critic, who says ‘The philosophic Horatio regards the 
personality of a man in his merely physical aspect as only a part of 
himself,’. 


23. Fantasy, imagination, fancy (the abbreviated form). Of. 
‘I. Hen. IV., v. 4.138, ‘ Art thou alive, or is it fantasy that plays 
upon our eye-sight?’ Macb. i. 1. 52. ‘Are ye fantastical, or that 
indeed which outwardly ye show?’ In these passages the word 
conveys the notion, present in its Greek original, of an appearance 
or mental image, or of the power of forming such images, 


28. Come, subjunctive. See Gram. Index. In modern poetry 
the subj, is still sometimes used in such cases, but in modern 
prose we should substitute either ‘comes’ or ‘should come,’ the 
latter indicating a more remote possibility. 


29. Approve, ‘confirm,’ ‘corrvborate.’ Lear ii. 4. 186, ‘ this 
approves her letter, that she would soon be here.’ 


33. What we have two nights seen. This noun-clause 
either (@) depends on ‘assail your ears,’ as if this were one verb = 
‘tell you,’ or (4) is an expansion of ‘ story,’ in which case the comma 
in 1. 32 should be omitted. Abbott, § 252. The former construction 
seems preferable. 


36. When yond same star, ete. The diction is at once 
stately and circumstantial, as befits a solemn declaration. See the 
note onl, 7. The suspense thus created gives all the more force 
to the interruption by the entry of the ghost. 


39. beating, striking. Q1. has ¢owling (tolling). 


40. break thee off. Abbott § 202 distinguishes between thee 
added to verbs that may be truly called reflexive, e.g ‘ haste thee,’ 
and ¢hee with intransitive verbs, where it may be euphonic for thow. 


This case, though it is not mentioned by Abbott, seems to fall under 
the latter class. 


42. A scholar. And therefore able to speak Latin, in which the 
formule for exorcism were written. Cf. M. Adoa,, ii. 1. 264‘ I would 
to God some scholar would conjure her.’ The palindrome signa te 
signa, temere me tangis et angis (Latin hexameter verse) was used in 
exorcisms (Tschischwitz). 


44, har-ows, Ff ; horrowes Qq ; horrors, Q1. 
45. question, Ql Ff; speake to Qq. 
45. Spoke, for the form see Gram, Index. Abbott § 343. 
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46. usurp in a wide sense, to encroach upon, or assume, wrong- 
fully ; the object is both ‘ time of night ’ and ‘ fair and warlike form. 


49. Sometimes, for ‘ sometime,’ ‘ formerly,’ Abbott § 343. 


56. Might not, ‘could not believe,’ or ‘could not have believed,’ 
For this sense of might, as the past tense of may, see Abbott § 312, 
and Gram. Index. 


57. Sensible in passive sense ‘ that can be perceived by the sen- 
ses.’ Abbott § 3. The adj, no longer bears this meaning, though the 
adv. ‘sensibly’ sometimes does. Avouwch, ‘testimony,’ a verbal stem 
used as a noun: for other instances see Gram. Index. The whole sen- 
tence means that nothing short of ocular demonstration could have 
convinced Horatio. 


61. Worway, ‘e.‘ King of Norway’ ; the names of countries are 
constantly used in Sh, to designate their sovereigns : so ‘ England,’ 
France, &c., cf. ‘buried Denmark’ |. 48, and iv, 3. 57. 


64, The circumstances of the combat are detailed below by 
Horatio, 1). 80, 99. 


62,63. Frown’d...the sledded Polack on the ice. There 
' has been much controversy over the reading and interpretation of 
the words given in the text as sledded Polack. The two chief read- 
ings and views are: (1) The sledded Polacks, i.¢,, ‘the Poles who 
ride on sledges.’ Ootgrave: ‘ Train, a sled, a drag or dray without 
wheeles.’ Polacks was read by Malone for pollaw or Pollaw of the 
Qq. and early Ff;°Pope read Polack, which is here preferred. (2) The 
sledded poleare, 4.e.,a poleaxe weighted with a hammer or sledge. 
This was Rowe’s reading after F4, 


The incident here described is clearly different from the combat 
with Norway of 1. 61, so that it is impossible in any case to reconcile 
this passage literally with i. 2. 186; see the note ad loc. ‘An 
angry parle’ will mean a conference or parley broken up in anger, 
not a battle, or even a skirmish, in connection with which the men- 
tion of the King’s frown would be inappropriate. We may also 
accept the ingenious suggestion that on the ice refers to a frozen 
river selected as neutral ground for negotiations, In support of (1) 
we must further consider (a) that the ‘ Polacks’ and the ‘ Polack 
wars’ recur in four other passages in the play, ii. 2. 63, 75; iv. 4. 23; 
v. 5. 287, and thus figure as a prominent feature in the national 
history; (>) that the introduction of the proper name answers better 
to ‘the ambitious Norway’ in the first allusion. But forthe same 
reason, and also as better suiting the idea of a conference, I prefer 
the singular Polack. As to (2), though it undoubtedly offers a 
strikingly dramatic image, it has not any of the advantages men- 
tioned, Moreover, we should rather expect his than the poleaxe. 
Hence Moltke’s conjecture his leaded poleaxe, based on the reading 
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sleaded for sledded in the two first Quartos. Yet this emendation 
fails to be convincing. 


It remains to be noted that with either reading, but especially, I 
think, with the first, this passage illustrates Shakespeare’s skill in 
introducing a picturesque background or atmosphere in his plays. 


65. jump of the Qq has the same meaning as just of the Ff, 
and is more forcible. Cf. v. 2. 359, and Oth, ii. 3. 392. 


ib. dead, cf. i. 2. 198 and note. 


67,68. Ido not know what special line of thought to pursue, 
but, broadly speaking, I am of opinion that, &c. 


68. in the gross, ‘in a summary or general fashion,’ Of. M. 
of V., iii. 2. 160 ‘ to term in gross.’ 

ib, scope, ‘range,’ ‘tendency.’ Cf, i. 2.37; Sonnet, 61, 8‘ the 
scope and tenour of thy jealousy.’ From Gk. skopos, mark, aim, 


69. eruption, violent disturbance. In J. C., i.3. 78 * these 
strange eruptions’ seems to refer rather to the portents than to that 
which they portend, 


70. good: the noun, ‘friends’ or ‘sirs,’ is omitted. Cf. ‘ good 
my friends, Cor. v. 2.8, ‘good my brother,’ i. 3. 46, ‘ nay, good, be 
patient, Zemp.,i. 1.16. Abbott, § 13. 


72. toils, causes to toil; this may be classed under verbs formed 
from nouns, Abbott, § 290, more probably than under intransitive 
verbs used as transitive, Abbott, § 291. 


ib. the subject is collective = the people, 
73. cast, see note on 1. 57. 


74. Mart, market, but here rather the process of purchasing in 
foreign markets, 


75. impress for ‘impressment;’ note on 1, 57. In this word 
press is a corruption of the old word prest (¥.—L. praestare, graesto 
esse), ready ; prest-money = earnest money, advanced to retain men 
for servic»; but the notion of compulsory service caused confusion 
with the verb to press. Hence also press-gang. Skeat. 


77. toward, impending. 


78 Doth make the night, &c. Cf. Nocten addens operi, 
‘adding the night to her work,’ in the Vergilian simile of the toil- 
ing woman, Aew., viii. 4. 11. 


83. prick’d on, spurred on. A common metaphor in Sh. : 
T. of Sh., iii. 2. 76, Rieh. II., ii, 1. 207, 8.78; Macb., i. 7. 26 ‘1 have 
no spur To prick the sides of my intent.’ 


86. An apparent Alexandrine; but see Versification. 
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87. law and heraldry taken by the OC. P. editors as a 
hendiadys for ‘heraldic law,’ but perhaps better (with Capell) as 
comprising both the civil law and the formalities of the court of 
heraldry. Note; that from this point the language assumes the 
character of legal phraseology with its precise terms and formal 
repetitions. 


89. seized of, possessed of. A term of feudal law: the Middle 
English vb. seysen, from the French, meant to put one in seisin or 
possession of athing. The term is still used in law. 


90. the which. This combination, introduced in imitation of 
the French leqguel, and common in the earlier language, was retained 
in Sh. either (a) when the antecedent noun was repeated, or (0) to 
point the selection from several possible antecedents, cr (¢), as 
here, after a previous ‘which’; Abbott § 270. It seems specially 
suitable where the lauguage is formal and precise. 


ib. Moiety, Fr. moitié, properly a half, but also used for any 
portion, In Lear, i. 1.7. and in J Hen. J V.iii, 1.96, it means a third. 
Competent here means ‘ adequate,’ ‘ commensurate,’ 


93. For the metre see Versification. In covenant the accent falls 
on the final syllable, and the medial e is slurred over, as it is also in 
‘Chaucer Prol, 1,600‘ And by | his cév | (e) naunt yaf | the réc | kon- 
ing.” Compare compéct, |. 86, aspéct, record, and other similar words 
derived from Latin through French, which either invariably or 
sometimes bear the final accent in Sh. The v.1l. comart in Qq 
deserves notice. 


94. and carriage......design’d, the purport or terms of the 
agreement drawn up. Q2, Q3 have article desseigne, F1 article 
designe. 


96. unimproved may be either ‘ undisciplined, or, with -ed 
for -whle (Abbott, § 375), ‘untameable,’ ‘ ungovernable” The two 
meanings come very close together. Ql inapproved. Mettle, spirit, 
esp. used of a spirited horse, comparison with which is vaguely sug- 
gested though not actually expressed in this line. Cf. J.C, ii. 1. 134 
‘ the insuppressive mettle of our spirits.’ 


98. shark’d up conveys the notion of gathering together by 
irregular means and for lawless purposes. 


100. hath astomachin’t, calls for courage ; common mear- 
ing in Elizabethan English, 


103. compulsative: so Ff for compulsatory of Qq. 


107. romage: (1) from ‘room, ‘roomage’ (= stowage) was 
formed a verb, ‘to romage,’ or ‘rummage,’ meaning to clear a ship’s 
hold, search thoroughly ; and this may be used here as an abstract 
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subst. (see note on 1, 57) = a searching up and down. (2) Acc, to 
Wedgwood there is another n, ‘rummage’ meaning * racket,’ ‘ dis- 
turbance,’ which would suit this context even better. 


108. Ithink it be. ‘ Be expresses more doubt than és after a 
verb of thinking.’ Abbott, § 299. 


109. sort prob. means ‘turn out,’ may expressing a wish. 
M. Ado., v.4,.7 ‘1am glad that all things sort so well.” Bernardo 
hopes the apparition may be a good omen. Others take surt =agree, 
suit; well may it sort=it may well agree (with your suggestion), 
Cf. Hen, V,i. 6. 3, ‘It sorts well with his fierceness.’ 


112. mote: Matthew, vii, 3, ‘And why beholdest thou the mote 
that is in thy brother’s eye, but considerest not the beam that is in 
thine own eye?’ Cf, 1.Z.Z., iv. 3. 161. Horatio means it is a small 
premonitory sign of great troubles which may be impending. 


113. state: ‘condition’ or ‘government’? Probably the latter ; 
ef. 1,101. 


114, Cf. Julius Cesar, ii. 2. 18, s. 99: 
And graves did yawn, and yielded up their dead ; 
Fierce fiery warriors fought upon the clouds...... 
And ghosts did shriek and squeal about the streets. 


The description in both passages was probably suggested by 
North’s Plutarch, ‘ Julius Czsar,’ where mention is made of ‘ the fires 
in the element, and spirits running up and down by night’ (a mis- 
translation of Plutarch, who speaks of ‘noises’ not ‘spirits ’). 
Plutarch also says a comet appeared and the sun turned pale. A 
description in Lucan, Pharsalia, 1. 526 sqq., has been thought to 
offer greater resemblance to the present passage, and it includes an 
eclipse of the moon : but it refers to signs preceding Cwsar’s entry 
into Rome not his death, 


The notion of ghosts ‘squeaking’ is as old as Homer, who com- 
pares them to bats in a cave, Odys,, 24. 6, 


117. As stars, &c. The text is clearly defective here, and 
many conjectures have been made for emending it: but it seems 
best to suppose that one or more lines have fallen out. Dews of 
blood ;: red dews were connected with comets, In the passage from 
Julius Cesar quoted above the ‘fiery warriors’ ‘ drizzle blood upon 
the Capitol,’ 

116. Disasters, lit. ‘evil planetary influence,’ an astrological 
term. Here of sun-spots, or the abnormal paleness of the sun 
mentioned by Plutarch, Cf. Milton, P.Z. 1. 595 ‘(the sun) In dim 
eclipse disastrous twilight sheds,’ 


118,19. The moist star, ‘.¢., the moon, because of its influence 
on the tides, W.7, i. 2,1, ‘the watery star;’ 7)., i, 2.487 ‘You 
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may as well Forbid the sea for to obey the moon, Stands upon = 
depends upon. 


120. to doomsday suggests a Biblical reference here: e.g., 
Matth. xxiv. 29. ‘Immediately after the tribulation of those days 
shall the sun be darkened and the moon shall not give her light... 5’ 
Acts ii. 20. ‘The sun shall be turned into darkness, and the moon 
into biood, before that great and notable day of the Lord come.’ 


124,5. Demonstrated......climatures. Cf. J. C. i. 2.31, 32 
‘they are portentous things unto the climate that they point unto.” 
Climate, climature, properly region or zone of the earth, seem to be 
used in these passages (instead of ‘country ’) as having an astrolo- 
gical bearing. For the general idea contained in this passage cf. 
Lear, i. 2.112 ‘These late eclipses in the sun and moon portend no 
good to us,’ with the rest of Gloncester’s speech. 


127. Tocross the path of a ghost was held to expose one to its 
evil influence. 


134. happily, haply, perhaps. 


139. Cock crows. This stage direction and that in |. 127 are 
from Q2, omitted in the Ff. 


140. partisan, a halbert, a kind of poleaxe. 


143. We do it wrong &c. ‘Ina moment, upon its vanisb- 
ing, the former solemn awe-stricken feeling returns upon them.’ 


Coleridge. 


148. Started like a guilty thing. There is a fine reminis 
cence of this in Wordsworth’s Ode on the Intimations of Immortal- 


ity, IX :— 


“ High instincts, before which our mortal nature 
Did tremble like a guilty thing surprised !” 


152. the god of day. Horatio, as a scholar, colours his 
diction with a mythological allusion to the Sun-god. 


153. Cf. Milton, Zl Penseroso, ll. 93, 94, 
oi araet those demons that are found 
In fire, air, flood, or under ground.’ 


154, extravagant and erring both bear the literal sense 
of their Latin originals, L. vagart, to wander, errare, to stray. 
Shakespeare’s use of words of Latin origin often shows a knowledge 
of their primitive as opposed to their derivative meaning, and a 
keen sense of the esthetic value of this part of our vocabulary for 
purposes of variety, distinction, elevation of style. Cf. Oth., i. 1. 137 
‘an extravagant and wheeling stranger. Haxtravagant here means 
wandering beyond the bounds of his confine. 


158. ’gainst is here a conjunction, ‘ just before.’ 
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161. dare stir the reading of the Qq is far superior to can 
walk of the Ff, 


162. planets strike, a malign influence was ascribed to planets 
at certain seasons. Cf. Zit, And,, ii. 4.14 ‘some planet strike me 
down,’ Cor. ii, 2,17 ‘struck Corioli like a planet.’ We still have 
‘ moonstruck ’ (Clarendon), 


163. takes, enchants, casts a spell or taint on men and things: 
Ct. M. W. of W. iv. 4. 32 ‘he blasts the tree and takes the cattle.’ 
The Ff misread talks. 


Bede ON a in part believe it. Horatio’s attitude is critical : 
cf. 1.138 ‘ they say, 1, 149 ‘I have heard.’ 


167. eastern: this reading is preferred to eastward of the Qg 
as a slight improvement in the smoethness of the sound. 


173. loves: the plural of abstract nouns was far commoner in 
Elizabethan English than it is now. See Gram. Index. 


SCENE TI, 


The purport of this scene has already been given in outline, It 
may be said to turn on the contrast between what is and what seems, 
sO passionately expressed by Hamlet. 


Claudius’s set speech with its hollow rhetoric and balanced anti- 
theses is but a cloak to hypocrisy. His professed regard for his 
subjects’ wishes is more politic than sincere He has, however, an 
outward dignity suited to his position, and some of the qualities of 
a ruler: state-craft is his true element, and he can act both promptly 
and wisely in defence of his kingdom. 


The Queen strives to hide from herself and others the depth of her 
moral degradation ; accommodation and the smoothing over of dif- 
ferences is her cue. The best feature in her weak character is the 
affection she retains for her son. — 


To Hamlet all the pomp and circumstance of the court is a bitter 
mockery. His uncle he regards with intense aversion—though he 
has as yet no suspicion of that uncle’s crime—and his mother’s 
marriage as an outrage to human nature. His whole being is at war 
with his surroundings: the world is out of joint, and life itself has 
become a burden from which he would fain escape, but cannot, 


This seems to be the King and Queen’s first public appearance 
since the marriage and coronation: see Introduction, the section on 
Duration of the Action. 


“The scene opens with a bridal procession. It is the custom of 
the stage for Hamlet to come on last, slowly and reluctantly, and 
elad in black, amongst the glittering draperies of the court.” (E. K. 
‘Chambers ), 
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2. Green, fresh; or perhaps the metaphor is from a rankling 
wound, cf. Bacon, Mssay on Revenge,‘a man that studieth revenge 
keeps his own wounds green, which otherwise would heal and do 
well.’ As it stands the line has 6 feet: to shorten it Pope read ‘ and 
that it fitted,’ Steevens ‘and us befitted,’ Seymour ‘the memory’s 
green ; and it befitted us.’ If any correction is adopted, the second 
seems best, with ellipsis of ‘it’ or ‘that it.’ But the text may be 
right, and the verse a quasi-Alexandrine, 


4. to be contracted......woe, 2 condensed metaphor: as 
grief wrings the brow of a mourner, so it befitted the kingdom to 
bear the marks of a common sorrow. Brow of woe = woful 
brow, the C. P. editors well compare ‘ brow of youth.’ Lear, i. 4. 306, 
‘mind of love,’ M. of V., ii. 8. 42 


5. nature, natural affection, Cf. i. §. 81, Macb., i. 5, 46, ‘ com- 
punctious visitings of nature.’ 


6. wisest is explained by the following line. 


9. imperial jointress: ‘jointress’ seems to be used in a 
sense between, or including, dowager and joint ruler. No doubt the 
Queen’s previous association with the throne helped her new husband 
in his candidature, and Claudius made a politicuse of this advantage. 
But, as was long ago pointed out by Blackstone, the Danish crown 
was clearly elective :and this disproves Werder’s supposition that 
‘ jointress ’ means that the Queen was the legitimate heiress, and that 
Claudius acquired sovereign rights by marriage (Furness, vol. II. 
p. 355). - 


10. defeated, disfigured: cf. Uth, i. 3. 346. 


| aaa: "so iene a of the Qq has the same meaning as the reading of 
the Folios one...... one. ‘A, ‘an’ were originally the same as 
‘one, and are often used for it in Sh,: Abbott, § 81. Of. W. 7. 
v. 2. 80—2: ‘she had one eye declined for the loss of her husband, 
another elevated that the oracle was fulfilled.” Dropping, weeping. 
Though the image seems almost grotesque here, it must be noticed 
that the whole speech is highly artificial and abounds in formal 
antitheses. 


12. mirth in funeral, &c. The figure oxymoron. Cf. R. and 
J i. 1, 184‘ O heavy lightness! serious vanity!’ (the whole of the 
speech and another id, iii. 2.73, 399. turn on this figure); Milton, 
P Allegro,‘ with wanton heed and giddy cunning.’ 


13. ‘Exactly balancing joy and sorrow.’ Dole (L, dolere, to 
grieve) is a poetical word which here serves the purpose of allitera- 
tion. 


14, Barr’d, excluded. 


é 
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17, that you know has generally, been taken as a parentheti- 
cal relative clause, ‘that which you know.’ But it seems possible, 
and better, to take it as a noun-clause dependent on follows, know 
being the subjunctive as in A. W.i.3, 71, ‘ may it please you, madam, 
that he bid Helen come to you.’ Abbott § 368. ‘The next point is 
to inform you, etc.’ From Horatio’s, speech in Sc. i. (see ll. 100 sqq.) 
It appears that though there were rumours afloat as to the object of 
Fortinbras’s levies and the counter-preparations in Denmark, no 
official announcement had yet been made: and that announcement 
the king might well be making here. 


18. Weak supposal, a poor estimate. Hypallage. 


_ 21. colleagued is in loose agreement with the idea contained 
in the three preceding lines. Contempt for the weak and distracted 
state of Denmark is combined in the mind of Fortinbras with the 
hope of personal advantage, Abbott (foot-note to Introduction p. 
16) sets down ‘ colleagued’ for ‘ co-leagued ’ as one ef Shakespeare’s 
inaccuracies ; but the spelling varies in the old copies: coleagued 
Q2 Q3, colleagued F 1. 


22. He is redundant and resumes a subject already expressed. 
Abbott § 242. 


1b. pester, orig. ‘to clog,’ ‘ encumber,’ hence ‘ to trouble.’ 
27. writ, see Gram. [ndex under Participles. 


31. gait, proceeding, ib. in that gives the ground for calling 
on the K. of Norway tocheck his nephew. 


32. proportions, ‘ complements,’ ‘ forces.’ 
33. subject, see above i. 1. 72, 


37. to business, a verb, ‘to transact business’; see Abbott 
§ 290 for a long list of verbs formed from nouns and adjectives. 


38. delated Qa, dilated, Ff. The meaning of the two forms 
is the same according to Minsheu, 7e., ‘to speak at large.’ Here 
delated, ‘set forth in detail,’ So Golancz. ib. allow plural for 
singular by ‘ confusion of proximity,’ Abbott § 412. 


39. commend your duty, be an evidence of the zealous 
performance of your duty. 


42. Laertes, whose character will appear later on, receives 
marked attention from Claudius, because the latter desires to con- 
ciliate his courtiers and especially Polonius, who has helped him to 
the throne. 


45. lose, use in vain ; cf, 1. 118. 
47, native to, kindred, naturally allied with, 
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56. pardon, permission. Cf, iii. 2.285 ‘your pardon and my 
return.’ 


60. upon his will I seal’d, &c,, a legal metaphor, with a 
play on the word will; hard = hardly won. LI. 58—60 omitted in 
the folios. . . 


62. Take thy fair hour, make the most of your opportuni- 
ties; or perhaps fair hour = youth, Cf. ‘And therefore take the 
present time’ in the song ‘ It was a lover and his lass,’ A, Y. Z., v. 3. 


64. Hamlet, whose black dress contrasts with the gay attire of 
the rest of the Court, has hitherto been standing apart in con- 
temptuous silence ; but this very silence has been felt as a protest 
against all that has passed, and his first word is a bitter sarcasm. 


ib. Gousin here means ‘ nephew. 


65. Owing to his mother’s marriage with Claudius, Hamlet is 
now more than a mere kinsman to him, he is a son as well as a 
nephew ; but their mutual feelings are less than hind or affectionate. 
The nature of the expression allows of ‘kind’ being understood to 
apply both to Olaudius and Hamlet, or rather to the feeling between 
them, and not to Hamlet alone Of course the epigram also turns 
on the obvious point that ‘kin’ is ‘less than’ kind’ by one letter. 
This punning tendency will recur often in Hamlet’s repartees (¢.9,, 
1, 67), and Coleridge remarks that, among the several causes or 
amotives to which it is due in Shakespeare’s plays generally, in 
Hamlet’s case it may be attributed (1) ‘to an exuberant activity of 
mind,’ and (2) to ‘ the language of suppressed passion, and especially 
of a hardly smothered personal dislike.’ The idea may be illustrat- 
ed by fich, IT,, iii. 1. 18.— 


** Near to the king in blood, and near in love 
Till you did make him misinterpret me,” 


67. too much i’ the sun: another of Hamlet’s dark and 
riddling sayings. There seem to be no less than three different 
implications: (1) a play of words on sun and son (Farmer): Hamlet 
dislikes the close relation of tutelage in which he is placed ; (2) the 
proverbial meaning attaching to ‘out of God’s blessing into the 
warm sun’ (cf. Lear, ii, 2. 168). ¢.e., to fall into a state of homeless 
destitutiop ; here referring to his being cast out of his rights to the 
throne; (3) in contradiction with the last meaning, Hamlet pro- 
bably also means that he is too much in the splendour (‘sun’) of 
the court to suit his present mood. 


68. nighted: a peculiar formation of participles in Sh, Abbott, 
§ 294 Here nighted = night-like, black as night. Cf. Lear, iv, 5.13, 
‘His nighted life,’ 


69, vailed, cast down, Cognate with valley. 
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72. °*tiscommon. For the idea cf. Temp., ii. 1. 3:— 


‘Our hint of woe 
Is common : every day some sailor’s wife, 
The masters of some merchant and the merchant 
Have just our theme of woe ’— 


and Tennyson’s In Memoriam, vi :— 


* One writes that ‘ Other friends remain,’ 
That ‘ Loss is common to the race “—., 
And common is the common place, 

And vacant chaft well meant for grain.” 


75. particular, special, exceptional; im thee, in thy case, 
79. A periphrasis for a laboured sigh. 


81. haviour, bearing, mien; a short form of ‘ behaviour,’ 
Abbott § 460. 


82 moods, either (1) feelings, dispositions, or (2) as another 
spelling of ‘modes, in the sense of ‘fashions,’ ‘attitudes.’ The 
two words are distinct, but perh. often confused. Capell has modes. 
Sense (2) is more in accordance with the prevailing tenor of the 
passage which refers entirely to outward signs. Shows of Ff seems 
better than shapes of Qqg —-because * shapes ’ would be much the same 

as ‘forms’; also ‘ show’ in 1. 85 comes in as an emphatic repetition 


83. denote me, express all that I feel, 


87. °Tis sweet, &c.: for the scansion of this difficult line see 
Versification. 


90. bound might be taken as trans., governing swrvivor and 
with father as its subject; but a comparison with other passages 
makes it probable that ‘ bound’ is for ‘ was bound ;’ ef. iii. 3. 62. 


92. obsequious, belonging to obsequies, cf. Rich. 177., i. 2. 3. 
‘obsequiously lament.’ The later derivative sense is different; see 
note on é¢atravagant, i. 1.164. Accent ‘ perséver,’ and note how well 
the inversion in the 4th foot, throwing the emphasis on ‘ but,’ suits 
ghe sense. 


95. incorrect to, unsubmissive to, ‘Incorrect’ approaches 
in form and meaning to a participle like ‘most deject’ imiii. 1. 163. 
For to = ‘towards’ see Abbott § 188-a. So also ‘to’ = ‘in regard 
to, ‘against’ ll. 99, 101, 102, 103, 


99. any the most, anything that is the most...... This is a case 
of apposition similar, but not quite parallel, to ‘one the wisest 
prince, Hen, VIITJ., ii.4.49. Abbott § 18. There is also a trans- 
position of the adj. ‘ vulgar’ which must be joined with ‘to sense’; 
cf, ‘that whiter skin of hers than snow,’ Oth., vy, 2. 4, ib., § 419-a. 
‘Vulgar’ has its original meaning of ‘ common,’ 
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102. nature here means the normal conditions of life, the 
established order of things. 


103. absurd properly means ‘discordant,’ ‘out of harmony 
with, . 

105. he for him: this is only one of many cases where the 
personal pronouns are used ungrammatically by Sh. and others. 
Abbott § 206, kc. As regards this instance, the fact that he, she 
could be used as nouns partly accounts for the neglect of inflexion. 


110, nobility of love, exalted type of love. 


112. impart is used absolutely in the sense of ‘share all that I 
have,’ or =,‘impart myself’ (Johnson). Various emendations have 
been proposed either for ‘impart’ or for ‘with no less nobility of 
love,’ so as to provide a direct object for the verb. But though no 
exact parallel can be produced, it seems possible to justify the use of 
‘impart’ here on the general principle of the freedom of interchange 
in Elizabethan English between the active and neutral sense of 
verbs, Abbott §§ 291, 292, 293. 


ib. for = as regards. Cf. i. 5. 139. Abbott § 149. 


113. Wittenberg: an anachronism, for the University in that 
town was founded in 1502. Luther had made it famous in the 16th 
century. 


If Hamlet now thinks of going back to the University, does this 
mean that he was there up to the time of his father’s death, and only 
returned to court to attend the funeral? Not necessarily, He may 
form this ‘intent’ in his present mood of disgust with the state of 
things in Denmark even though he has left the University some 
time—say, two or three years—ago. That he has left it some time 
ago seems probable from the way in which he greets Horatio (see 
i. 2.161 note) and R. and G. (ii 2. 223, sqq.); cf. note on 7d, § 321. 
Prof. Bradley’s arguments (Shakespearian Tragedy, Note B) tell 
strongly in favour of this interpretation. The point is of some im- 
portance, as the view of Hamlet’s character as of one absorbed in aca- 
demical pursuits turns largely on the assumptions (1) that he re- 
mained at Wittenberg until his father’s death, (2) that he was then 
about thirty. For the question of Hamlet’s age at the beginning of 
the play, I must refer to the Introduction, section on Duration of the 
Action. In support of the custom of late residence at foreign Univer- 
sities a passage has been quoted from Nash’s Pierce Penniless : ‘ For 
fashion sake some [Danes] will put their children to schoole, but they 
set them not to it till they they are fourteene years old, so that you 
shall see a great boy with a beard learne his A, B, C. and sit under 
the rod when he is thirty years old, Against this I should like to 
set an interesting piece of evidence from the Fourth Part of Fynes 
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Moryson’s Itinerary, first printed from the original MS. in 1903 by 
Mr. C. Hughes under the title Shakespeare’s Europe (Sherratt and 
Hughes), Fynes Moryson was an English graduate who travelled 
over Europe between the years 159] and 1597, and on his return set 
to writing a record of his experiences, though his Ztinerary was not 
published till 1617. He thus describes King Christian IV of 
Denmark, then a minor under guardians: ‘He was of a fayre 
complexion and big sett, and about some fifteene years of age.’ 
F. M. goes on to tell of the young king’s mastery of foreign tongues, 
his fondness for music and reading, in which he spent several hours 
daily, also for ‘shooting in a musket’ and ‘ diverse exercises. ‘ His 
youngest brother John followed the court at that tyme, but Ulricus 
the second brother was then student at Wittenberge in Germany 
++ (Bk. II. ch. ii). Several remarks and conjectures suggest 
themselves: (1) that this may have been the source from which 
Shakespeare got the notion of sending the Danish prince to Witten- 
berg ; (4) that, whatever was the custom with other students, this 
historical instance shows a prince going to the University quite 
young. Ulric may have been about thirteen ; he would hardly stay 
more than five years; (3) King Christian’s versatile tastes and 
accomplishments offer a parallel to Hamlet, which need not, of 
course, supersede the other and generally accepted parallel of Sir 
Philip Sidney. 


122. ourself, the plural of majesty, 
124. in grace whereof, in gracious acknowledgment of which, 


125,6. No jocund health...... but ..shall tell. Just as the 
subject-pronoun is frequently expelled after ‘ but, so here the object 
‘it’ is expelled. Abbott § 123. 


ib. Denmark drinks. “The King’s intemperance is very 
strongly impressed ; everything that happens to him gives him 
occasion to drink ” (Johnson), ib. needless to say that there is again 
an anachronism in the introduction of artillery, as also in King John, 


127. ‘'The heavens shall re-echo the King’s drunken riot.’ Rowse, 
a drinking-bout, with the collateral notion of ‘ uproar ;’ the word is 
originally Danish, and connected with several Scandinavian and 
German words meaning ‘drunkenness,’ ‘noise,’ ‘drunken fit.’— 
‘Carouse’ is etymologically quite distinct, in spite of the similarity 
of meaning. See further on i, 4. 8. 


129. This speech lets us see deep into Hamlet’s soul. A high 
nature rebelling against its surroundings and yearning to escape into 
an ideal world, The particular wrong at once becomes generalized 
in his mind, 


too too solid: the repetition is intensive. The word selid has 
been made the foundation for an idea that Hamlet was fat! But in 
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a well-known passage in Julius Cesar (i. 2. 191) Sh. has shown he is 
well aware that men who ‘think too much’ are not fat. Cf. on 
v. 2 271. The flesh is too solid for Hamlet because he would escape 
from its material bonds, The word seems so appropriate to the 
whole context, and necessitated by the contrast with dew, as to make 
the v. 1. sallied, whatever that would mean, hardly worthy of con- 
‘sideration. 


132. Canon, a religious law, This view of a divine prohibition 
of suicide is also found in Cymb,, iii. 4. 77— 
‘ Against self-slaughter 
There is a prohibition so divine 
That cravens my weak hand ’— 


but it finds no direct expression in the Bible. ‘ Unless it be the 
-sixth commandment, the ‘canon’ must be one of natural religion,’ 
(Bp. Wordsworth). In the Phaedo of Plato suicide is condemned on 
the ground that men are ‘ a possession of the Gods’ and must abide 
their will. 


134. uses, functions, pursuits. 


136. rank and gross: these words pursue the metaphor of 
luxuriant and overgrown vegetation. ; 


137. merely, entirely. See examples in Abbott, § 15. 


140. Hyperion: in Homer a Titanic sun-god, but afterwards 
invested, as here, with the attributes of the later sun-god, Apollo, as 
an embodiment of resplendent beauty: cf. iii, 4. 56, ‘ Hyperion’s 
curls,’ Scanned Hypérion in classical literatare, but in Shakespeare, 
as in Keats, the stress is placed on the antepenultimate, and the z 
‘shortened. 


ib. to = compared with. Cf. iii. 1. 52,53, Abbott, § 187. 
141. beteem, allow. 


147. or ere, a reduplication, as these are variant forms of the 
same word = before. 


149. WNiobe boasted that she had more children than had Leto, 
mother of Apollo and Artemis. The two latter therefore slew Niobe’s 
sons and daughters with arrows, and she herself was turned by 
Zeus into a rock on Mt. Sipylus in Lydia. 


150. Discourse of reason, the faculty of discursive reason- 
ing, 4. ¢., the power of bringing the particular under the general and 
of passing from the one to the other. ‘Discursive’ retains this 
meaning in philosophical language, though ‘ discourse’ now means 
‘conversation.’ Of Oth., iv. 2. 153‘ discourse of thought.’ 


155. had left. etc., had ceased to cause redness, etc,.: this _ 
meaning of ‘ flushing’ seems to fit the context better than that of 
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‘ flooding,’ since the flow of fears has ceased, and only their effect 
remains. 


156. nor cannot: the double negative was common in early 
and Elizabethan English. Abbott § 406. 


161. From this it seems that Hamlet does not at first recognize 
Horatio, who comes from Wittenberg: which supports the view that 
it is some time since Hamlet left the University. This interpreta- 
tion is more natural than the supposition that grief has so bewildered 
his mind as to make him forget one with whom he has recently been 
associated. Besides, the question in 1. 164 clearly implies that Ham- 
let has not recently been at Wittenberg. Why he has not met Hora- 
tio since the funeral we cannot tell. Of. note onl. 165. 


163, I?ll change that name, etc.: probably ‘I'll be your 
servant, you shall be my friend’ (Johnson). Or ‘I will reciprocate the 
name of friend with you’. Some actors emphasize ‘ change ’, others 
‘that’ (Furness, Vol. II, p. 248.) 


164. Marcellus: I follow Profr, Bradley in omitting the note of 
interrogation here, which Capell supplied, but which is not found in 
the old copies. Thus Hamlet does not fail to recognize Marcellus, 


167. Good even, sir : to Bernardo. 


175. We'll teach you, etc., is sarcastic, for Hamlet detests 
this Danish habit. See i, 4. 8 sqq. 


180. A feast was part of the funeral solemnities. 


182. dearest foe: ‘ Dear’ expresses, as the C,.P. editors well put 
it, ‘ whatever touches us nearly either in love or hate, joy or sorrow,’ 
Whether the word has the same derivation in its good and bad sense, 
or not, is disputed. Cf. Milton, Zycidas 1.6, ‘ Bitter constraint, and 
sad occasion dear;’ 1 Hen. IV. iii. 2.123‘ my near’st and dearest 
enemy.’ 


186. Isaw him—once: this punctuation is adopted from Mr. 
E, K. Chambers (Warwick Shakespeare’. Horatio, startled by Ham- 
let’s remark, was about to speak of the Ghost, but prefers to with- 
hold this disclosure for the moment. In any case, it does not seem 
necessary to press the meaning of ‘ once’, which if taken strictly 
would contradict i. 1. 60-64. (see note), Horatio merely contrasts 
the King’s aspect on some former occasion with the more recent 
apparition. 


187,8. He was a man,etc. Charles Kean and other actors are 
said to have emphasized man (Furness, Vol. II p, 253), Profr. Bradley 
also suggests this. It suits Hamlet’s character that he should place 
intrinsic merit before considerations of rank. See Introduction, 
The grammatical construction is an instance of parataxis, ‘upon his’ 
standing in place of ‘ upon whose’, 
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190. ‘ Who’ for ‘whom’ is frequent in Shakespeare. See note on 
‘he’, i. 2.105. 

i9a. ‘Moderate your astonishment.’ Cf. Merchant of Venice 
iv. 1. 197.‘ when mercy seasons justice.’ ‘ Admire’, ‘ admiration’, are 
common in this sense up to the 18th cent, 


198. Attend =attentive. 


198. dead vast: this is the reading of Q1, Q5, Q6; wast Q2, F1; 
maste later Ft. Hither vast or waste may mean ‘ void’, and the epithet 
‘dead’ suits this best. Cf. Temp. i. 2. 327 ‘that vast of night’; 
M. for M. iv. 1, 35. ‘upon the heavy middle of the night,’ It does not 
seem probable that we should either read ‘waist’ here, or understand a 
pun on that word, though such a pun isclearly intended in Kyd’s 
The Spanish Tragedy ii. 5, 94. (addressed to ‘ night’)*Gird in my 
waste of grief with thy large darkness’. Cf, Marston’s Malecontent 
ii. 5. ‘ my waist (07 waist) of night.’ 

200. at point...... Cap-a-pe: at all points, from head to foot. 
Ff read Arm’d at all points. 


202. Slow and stately: these forms might be either adjec- 
tives used as adverbs (Abbott, § i), or true adverbs from original 
forms in—e: the suffix—/y is also often understood with one of two 
adverbs, ¢.g., ‘most bitterly and strange, MM. for M., v. 1. 36. 
Abbott, § 397. 

205. -distill’d, melted, reduced. Dyce quotes from Sylvester’s 
‘Du Bartus,’ p. 221. ‘ Melt thee, distill thee, turne to wax or snow.’ 
F1 has destil’d, a poor reading. 

207. Greadful: ‘awe-struck,—/ful having here the passive 
meaning, Abbott, § 3, 

212. more like, ‘.¢.: more like each other than the apparition 
was like Hamlet’s father. 


216. it: in theforder of their frequency in Sh. the three forms 
of the genitive of‘ Zt stand thus: his, it, its. J¢ appears in the 
14th cent. in the Midland Dialect (Morris, § 167) andis preserved 
in F1 in about 14 places in Sh., once in the Authorized Version of 
the Bible, Levit, XXV.5. Abbott, § 228, Cf. v. 1. 210. 


230. beaver, the jlower part of the helmet, from, Fre baviere, a 
child’s bib. 

235, constantly, steadily, fixedly. 

237. like for likely: cf, ii. 2. 341. 

244. assume, see note on come, i. 1. 27—Hamlet either thinks, 


or pretends to think, the apparition is the work of an evil spirit ; 
and though in 1, 255 he speaks of ‘my father’s spirit,’ the former 
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doubt returns to him at times, i. 4.40 and especially ii. 2. 580-—-5 
(see the note). ) 


248. tenable, a secret to be kept. F1 has treble. 
250. Cf.i.3,59. ‘Give thy thoughts no tongue.’ 


254. Your loves, as mine to you: the same courtesy as in 
1.163. Loves Qq; love Ff. 


256. doubt = suspect, 


257-8 foul deeds......men’s eyes: this couplet may well 
have belonged to the early Hamlet. Of. The Spanish Tragedy, 
ii. 5. 110—12 


“The heav’ns are just: murder cannot be hid : 
Time is the author both of truth and right, 
And time will bring this treachery to light.” 


SCENE ITI, 


This scene appears at first sight as a mere lyrical or descriptive 
interlude: and so it is, in part,—a return to trivial every-day life 
interposed between Hamlet's first hearing of the fatal apparition and 
the tremendous scene in which it returns to confront him. But 
Sc. iii. further serves to complete the picture of Hamlet's sur- 
roundings by the glimpse it affords into the intimate relations of a 
typical family of the Danish aristocracy—a family, moreover, with 
whom his own connection is to be close and fatal. Polonius and 
his son represent different types of shallow worldliness. The low 
estimate of human nature which appears in their advice to Ophelia 
contrasts with her innocence and purity. But though her trast in 
Hamlet is not shaken (her answers show this), she must needs bow 
to her father’s decision. This has a distinct bearing on the develop- 
ment of the tragedy: for Ophelia’s rejection of Hamlet’s addresses 
adds another element to the distress of his situation, and the 
attitude here taken up by Polonius, his son, and his daughter leads 
in different ways to their own ruin and the final catastrophe. 


2. as, ‘according as,’ ‘ whenever,’ Abbott, § 109. 
3. convoy, means of conveyance. 


6. fashion, passing whim; toy in blood, a light impulse of 
passion, cf, ‘light-wing’d toys of feather’d Oupid,’ O¢h., i. 3. 269. 


Blood is often used for ‘ passion,’ 

7. primy nature, nature in its prime or spring-time. 

8. sweet, counts for a foot, see Versification, 

9. suppliance, pastime or diversion to fill a vacant minute. 


‘oe 
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12. temple: Shakespeare is fond of the scriptural metaphor 
by which the body is represented asa temple. Cf. Tem. i. 2.457 
‘There’s nothing ill can dwell in such a temple. Macb., ii 3. 72, 
“Most sacrilegious murder hath broke ope The Lord’s anointed 
temple.’ The metaphor is carried on in service, 1. 13. ; 


15. cautel, deceit. 
18. Omitted in the folios. 


19,20. He may not......carve for himself. The general 
idea of these and the following lines is that a prince is limited in 
his choice of a wife by the consent of his people. 


21. safety, is here trisyllabic: Fl reads sanctitye 


26,27. As he......deed, i.¢., only so far as his actions warrant 
and his position permits, the fulfilment of his promises, 


30. list, 2e¢., listen to. 
* 34. keep you, &c,: refrain from going as far as your affection 
would lead you if you gave it free course. 


39. the infants of the spring, i.¢., the budding flowers, 
‘the darling buds of May,’ Sonn. 18 Buttons in the next line 
means ‘ buds,’ cf. ‘ boutons’ in French, 


42. contagious blastments, &c.: there is most danger of a 
taint being communicated from one to another. The metaphor is 
continued from 11. 39-40, the idea being that of a blight spreading 


from flower to flower. 


44, The passions ot youth arefa temptation to revolt without any 
external incentive. 


47. ungracious, graceless. Opbelia feels there is something 
hollow in her brother’s advice, which, moreover, needlessly assumes 
her frailty and Hamlet’s dishonour, 


48. the steep and thorny path; the metaphor is as old as 
Hesiod, who speaks of the steep and rugged path that leads to virtue 
( Works and Days, ll. 287, sqq). Cf. Matthem, vii, 13, 14. 


49. puff’d, bloated (by excess). 

60. Himself, &c., the construction changes to the 3rd person. 
Abbott, § 415. 

ib. the primrose path: cf. Macb., ii. 3. al “some of all 
professions that go the primrose way to the everlasting bonfire. 


51. reeks not his own rede, heeds not his own counsel. 
Reck from A.S. recan, found in ‘ reckless ;’ rede, A.S, raed, counsel, 
cf the name of the King Ethelred the Redeless, commonly, but 
wrongly, given as Ethelred the Unready. 
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ib. fear me not = ‘fear not for me,’ as often in Sh. ef, iii. 4. 7- 

Abbott, § 200 compares this use with others in which a preposition 
is omitted after certain verbs. But may not me be an old dative 
case 2 

56. sits: the verb is used of the wind becoming settled in a 
particular direction. 


59. Note the accent on chardcter, to engrave, The precepts of 
Polonius, for which parallels have been found in Lyly’s Huphues and 
also in Lord Burleigh’s ‘Ten precepts’ (see Introduction), form a 
compendium of respectable commonplaces, belonging mostly to the 
prudential order of morality. Characteristic of the speaker is the 
attention given to externals: sobriety in dress is placed almost on 
the same level as sound judgment. The last precept strikes a higher 
note, and deserves special comment: see below. 


60. unproportion’d, excessive, going beyond due measure. 


61. Be sociable, but do not mix indiscriminately with the crowd. 
Vulgar here means ‘common,’ ‘open to all’; this is its original 
sense, that of coarseness being later and derivative. 


62. tried, supply ‘hast’, and cf,i. 2.90; and their for ‘and 
whose’ is a case of Parataxis. 


64. dull thy palm: do not make your hand callous by shaking 
every man by the hand (Johnson). ‘This is a metaphorical way of 
saying ‘do not blunt your affections by welcoming every chance 
acquaintance’. Hntertainment=reception, welcome. 


65. Accent comrade, It has been suggested that the v. le 
courage in Q1, QZ might mean ‘a gallant’. 


69. censure has the meaning of ‘ opinion’ common in writers 
of this period. 


74, Though the general sense of this line is clear, i.e. ‘show 
exquisite taste in that,’ the text is probably corrupt. Ll. 73,74 
stand thus in the three earliest copies : 


Ql. And they of France of the chiefe rancke and station 
Are of a most select and general! chiefe in that, 


Q2. And they in Fraunce of the best ranck and station 
Or of a most select and generouschiefe in that. 


Fl, And they in France of the best ranck and station 
Are of a most select and generous cheff in that. 


As 1. 74, stands in all these texts, there are too many syllables, 
unless ‘are of a most’ can be rapidly pronounced as one foot, which 
is doubtful. This objection is not removed by the Staunton’s pro- 
posal, excellent as it is in itself, to read ‘sheaf (for ‘ chief’) in the 
sense of ‘ set,’ ‘clique,’ on the strength of the Eupheustic phrase 
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‘gentlemen of the best sheaf’ found in B. Jonson’s Magnetic Lady, 
iii. 4, Of the many other emendations proposed the best seems to be 
‘Are most select and generous in that’ (R. G. White, approved by 
‘Cambridge editors), The corruptions may have arisen as follows: (1) 
‘ofa’ wrongly repeated from ‘of the’ in the previous line, by the 
error known as ‘ dittography’ (Dyce); (2)if ‘chief rank’ was origi- 
nally written in 1. 73, as in QI, ‘chief’ may, in the same way, have 
crept into 1.74 and remained there even after ‘ chief rank’ was 
altered into ‘ best rank’ as in the later copies (White). Or, the two 
lines may have originally stood thus:— 


And they in France of the best sheaf (or chief, chef) and station 


Are most select and generous in that— 


and the error have arisen in the same way. ‘Chief’ (perhaps better 
in the French form ‘ chef’, as in Fl cheffe), as a substantive, may be 
either a) a heraldic term,=escutcheon, or (9) ina more general 
sense, ‘ head’, ‘ eminence’, ‘ superiority’. But ‘ sheaf’ suits better. 


76. The Qq read love for loan. 


77. husbandry, economy, careful management. A borrower 
loses the incentive to keep his finances in good order. 


78—80. to thine own self be true, etc. The fine moral 
ideal contained in these lines appears both too lofty for Polonius and 
out of keeping with the rest of his advice. But a man may easily 
‘quote a noble saying he has heard, without being able either fully to 
understand it or to put it into practice himself. 


81. season, temper my advice and make it bear good fruit. 
Cf. M. of V. v. 1. 107: 


‘How many things by season season’d are 
To their right use and true perfection.’ 


Cf. i, 2. 192, where the sense is slightly different. 
83. tend, are waiting. 


90, well bethought, i¢., this isa timely reminder of some~ 
thing I had to say to you. 


91. of late: cf. 99. This may without much strain be taken to 
refer to a period just before the king’s death, which must have 
thrown all other interests into the background. if 


94. put on Me, impressed upon me. 
96. understand yourself, realize your position. 
102. unsifted, inexperienced, unversed, 


106, tenders, in a commercial sense; in the next line by 
another pun tender = ‘esteem,’ ‘ value.’ . 
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108. not to crack, &c. The metaphor is from overriding a 
‘horse till he becomes broken-winded: hence Collier’s excellent 
correction running in 1.109 for wrong, Qq., roaming, Fi. Observe 
that Polonius does just what he declares he will not do, by quibbling 
endlessly on every phrase. 


. 109. tender, much the same here as ‘render,’ which is read 
by F4, 

112. go to, usually, as here, conveys impatience or reproach > 
sometimes it is merely stimulative. Zo is adverbial, Abbott § 185. 


114, almost as well as holy is omitted in the folios. Omitting 
these words we should have a short line as in 111. 


115. springes to catch woodcocks, traps for simpletons. 
This proverbial phrase is well illustrated by the C. P. editors from 
Gosson’s School of Abuse, p.72 (ed. Arber), ‘ when Comedie comes 
upon the stage, Cupide sets upp a Springe for Woodcockes, which 
are entangled ere they descrie the line, and caught before they 
mistrust the snare.’ See also v. 2. 290. 


116. prodigal, adjective for adverb. Abbott § 1. 


117. blazes, sudden flashes of passion, In this line the last 
syllable of daughter counts for afoot: see Abbott § 478, where it 
is shown by a convincing array of instances that final er was some- 
‘times pronounced with a ‘burr’ so as to be practically dissyllabic., 
This quite disposes of such corrections as Pope’s ‘Oh, my daughter.’ 


121. scanter, more sparing. 


122, 3. ‘Consider that you are not to be approached and won on 
such easy terms as by a mere summons to negotiate.’ Your entreat- 
ment seems to mean ‘addresses made to you;’ Johnson took it to 
be ‘ your company, or conversation,’ : 


126. in few, in short. 
127. brokers, go-betweens, agents. 


128. ‘Of a darker colour than their garments appear.’ The vy. 1. 
. eye (Ff) can hardly be justified by Temp. ii. 1. 55. ‘ With an eye 
of green in it,’ for a dash of colour is not the same as a colour. 


129. implorators, pleaders, 


130. breathing, whispering gently. Bawds is Theobald’s 
conjecture for bonds which would hardly make sense. 


133. slander, misuse; moment used as an adj., see Abbott, § 22 
and Grammatical Index for other instances. Moments Q4,Q5, Some 
read ‘moment’s,’ 


135. Come your ways, a colloquial phrase meaning much 
the same as ‘ behave yourself,’ Of, iii. 1. 129 ‘Go thy ways,’ 
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SCENE TV. — 


The two next scenes, which are closely linked together, complete 
the foundation of the tragedy by bringing Hamlet into relation with 
the Ghost, whose revelation lays the train for all the subsequent 
action. The first step in Hamlet’s course of vacillation is also taken 

when, instead of following his first impulse to ‘sweep to his 
revenge,’ he seeks a temporary respite by feigning madness. 


li. 1—4, Again we have the same chilling and depressing out- 
ward conditions as in Sc. 1 before the ghost’s appearance. 


l. shrewdly, keenly. 
2. eager, like Fr. aigre, sharp. 


ll. 8—38. The discussion that follows illustrates a general 
tendency of the human mind, in moments of great suspense and 
agitation, to enter into irrelevant digressions. A notable instance of 
this is to be found in Julius Cwsar, Act II, Sc. 1. wheresome of 
the conspirators who are met to plan the murder of Cesar, spend 
‘some minutes in discussing the probable rising point of the sun. 
But in Hamlet’s case this tendency is carried much further, so that 
his thoughts constantly and habitually turn away from the matter in 
hand into the field of general disquisition. 


8. takes his rouse. Steevens quotes from Decker’s Guli’s 
Hornbook ‘ Teach me...... how to take the German upsy freeze, the 
Danish rousa.’ ‘Rouse’ seems to have been used in English for a full 
bumper, or for a drinking-bout. Cp. i. 2. 127, ii.1. 58. The obscure 
term ‘upsy freeze’ may be connected with ‘ up-spring,’ 1. 9.- 


9. Wwassail, A. 8S. was hal, revelry, carouse. 


ib. up-Spring. Elze has shown that this word translates the 
German ‘ Htipfauf,’ a wild dance. Of. Chapman’s Alphonsus, p. 83 
ed. Elze: 


‘‘We Germans have no changes in our dances : 
An Almain and an up-spring, that is all.’ . 


It is doubtful whether ‘ up-spring’ is a noun subject to ‘ reels’; or 
whether ‘reels’ is a noun, object of ‘ keeps,’ and ‘ up-spring’ usedias 
an epithet. The former construction seems the more suitable, as the 
vb. ‘ reels’ well expresses the roystering character of the festivities 
Hamlet is describing. But ‘up-spring, whether used as a noun or 
an adjective, must refer to the dance, and not, as Johnson and Pope 
thought to Claudius, in the sense ofan ‘upstart’ (which was Pope’s 
reading). 

° 


11, Douce compares Cleveland’s Vuscara or the Bee Hrrant: 


‘Tuning his draughts with drowsie hums, 
As Danes carouse by kettle-drums,’ 
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11,12. bray out......pledge, sound forth in honour of his 
glorious toast: ironical, cf. Sc. 2 ll. 124 sqq. 


16. A custom which it is more honourable to break than to 
observe. This phrase is now proverbial. 


17—38. Omitted in the folios. 


18. tax’d of, reproached by. For reflections on the drinking 
habits of the Northern nations, see M. of V. i. 2. 90, and Oth, 
i. 3. 79 sqq.; in the latter passage the English are included, and no 
doubt they are here also indirectly glanced at. 


19,20. with swinish......addition, bestow on us opprobrious 
titles suited only to swine. 


21. at height, to the highest degree of perfection. 


22. pith and marrow, best and most essential part ; attribute, 
the esteem in which we are held. 


24, mole, blemish, defect. 
26. his, for ‘ its,’ cf, i. 2, 216. 


27. complexion, one of the four tempéraments or ‘humours, 
sanguine, melancholy, choleric, or phlegmatic, under which medieval 
science classified the various human dispositions. 


F 


30. plausive, agreeabie. 


32. pnature’s livery or fortune’s star, i.c., whether it is to 
be regarded as a natural endowment or as due to the influence of the 
star under which a man is born, These two reasons would be identi- 
cal to those who believed in ‘spherical predominance, see Lear, 
i. 2, 112 sqq. 


34. undergo, take upon himself, support. 
35. censure, cf. i. 3. 69, 


36, 37. thedram......doubt A well-known crux. The text of 
Q2 (the passage ll. 17—38 is omitted in Fl and Q1) is certainly 
corrupt, but in spite of numerous attempts to restore it no absolutely 
convincing correction has been suggested. The general sense is suffi- 
ciently clear: a small admixture of evil spoils the whole of a noble 
character, ‘The dram of eale’ : the simplest proposal made with regard 
to these obscure words is to read ‘e’il’, i.e. evil, for ‘ eale’, cf ii. 2. 627 
where Q2 reads deale for ‘devil’. It is also said that ‘eale’ isa dia- 
lectic word in Western England for ‘ reproach’. Yet it is also possi- 
ble that a dram of ‘ eale’ may mean an infusion of eels : this view has 
been supported by a passage in Maplett’s Green Forest (1567) “ The 
eel being killed and addressed in wine, whosoever chaunceth to 
drink of that wine so used shall ever afterwards lothe wine” (quoted 
by W. M. Rossetti, Motes and Yueries, October 30th, 1869). In this 
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-case ‘all the noble substance’ would be ‘all wine however good’, 


and by implication ‘the whole character of the man, however noble.’ 
In the next line, of the many corrections proposed for ‘ of a doubt’ 


- perhaps the best are ‘oft adoubt’ and ‘ often donut’; ‘adoubt’= cast 


a doubt or slur upon, ‘dout’=do out = extinguish, discredit, cf. 
hiv. ‘7. 191. 


38. to hisown scandal, to its (the noble substance’s) own 
disgrace others interpret ‘to its (the dram’s) disgraceful level or 
condition,’ 


40. Spirit of health, as opposed to ‘ goblin damn’d’, is a spirit 
that brings with it, or possesses, a salutary influence But the C. P. 
editors give a more definite force to ‘of health,’ which they take to 
mean ‘healed, or saved’, comparing i, 2. 4. ‘ brow of woe’ and other 
phrases in which ‘ of’ with a noun has the force of an adjective. 


43. A questionable shape, is generally interpreted as ‘a 
shape that invites conversation,’ on the strength of the common use 
of ‘ question’ in English of this period in the sense of ‘ converse’: cf. 
A.Y, LF iii. 2. 393,‘an unquestionable [=averse to conversation] 
spirit; Macb., 1. 3.43. ‘Live you? Or are you ought that man may 
question?’ But the Ghest could hardly be called ‘ questionable ’ in 
this sense. Rather ‘that gives rise to surmises or questions’— 
approaching to the modern sense of the word. 


47. canonized, hallowed by consecrated burial. Accent can6on- 
izéd. 

48 cerements, gravesclothes cf. ‘cerecloth, M. of V.ii 7. 51. 
Both words are from L. cera wax. QI has ceremonies, 


54. fools of nature, playthings of nature. Cf. M. for M. 
iii, 1. 11.‘ merely, thou art death’s fool.’ The construction beginning 
with ‘that thou...,,,revisit’s and continuing with ‘ we...to shake’ is 
difficult, but seems to be an extension of the idom by which, when 
an auxiliary verb is followed by several infinitives, that verb is not 
repeated, but the dependence of the more remote infinitive is mark- 
ed by ‘to” H.yg., A. ¥. Z., iii. 2. 161-2 ‘ Heaven would that she 
these gifts should have, And I to live and die her slave’; Bacon, 
Adv. of L,, p. 284, ‘But on this condition, that she should follow 
him, and he not to follow her.’ The only difference in the present 
passage is that there is no preceding auxiliary verb: but we may 
understand a verbal notion from ‘revisit’st.. The following offers 
@ more exact parallel: Bacon, Hssays, 100 (Wright): ‘That we 
make a stand upon the ancient way, and look about us and discover 
what is the straight and right way,and soto walk in it, The 
remark of the ©. P. editors that “ we ought in strict grammar to be 
‘us’” points to the subordination of the words ‘ we......to shake,’ 
&¢., to ‘making,’ But a comparison of the parallel passages makes 
it probable that the clauses ‘ that thou...... revisit’st’ and ‘ we..... to 
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shake’ are co-ordinate, and shows that the nominative of the pro- 
noun is regularly so used. Of. Abbott § 416. 
- 60. action, gesture. 
61. waves: Ff wa/ts, and in |. 78. 


65. ata pin’s fee, at a pin’s value. ; 


71. beetles, projects. 


73. deprive......of reason. There are two possible interpre- 
tations: (1) ‘ Deprive your Highness of his reason’: ‘ your 
sovereignty ’ being a phrase like ‘ your Majesty’; (2) ‘ Destroy the 
supremacy of your reason’; ‘ sovereignty of reason’ being equivalent 
to ‘sovereign reason’ or ‘reason, the controlling principle in man.’ 
For this use of ‘of’ cf. ‘nobility of love,’ i. 2. 110, and for 
‘deprive’ without a personal object see Abbott § 200. This expla- 
nation is more in accordance with the analogies of Shakespearean 
language than (1), and is almost certainly right. 


75. toys of desperation, desparate fancies. For the idea in 
these lines compare the description of the effects of a dizzy height 
in Lear, iv. 6, ll. 11 sqq. 


83. the Nemean lion, slain by Hercules; nerve, muscle, 
Sinew ; this is the sense of the word in Latin, and often in English 
until recent times. 


85. lets, hinders, 


89. have after, follow him; have used as in’ have at him,’ 
‘ have with you,’ &. 


90. something is rotten, &c. Ove of the many pregnant 
- Sayings in this play that have received a wide application and passed 
into proverbs. 


SCENE V. 


2. my hour, cf. i. 1. 147, sqq. 


10—13. ‘These lines imply a doctrine like that of purgatory held 
by the Church of Rome, or similar to the eschatology set forth in 
language symbolical rather than literal by many classical writers, 
especially Plato and Vergil. 


11. fast, either literally in the sense illustrated by Chaucer, 
Parson’s Tale, ‘And moreover the misese of helle shal be in defaute 
of mete and drinke’ (quoted by GC. P. editors), or generally ‘to be 
tortured,’ Corrections have been proposed such as: ‘to roast,’ ‘to 
waste.’ 


19. an end: ‘a’ or ‘an’ stand for on in such forms as ‘ ajar,’ 
asleep,’ ‘a-hunting’; cf, ‘a-work,’ ii. 2.510, Abbott § 24. 
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20. fretful porpentine: the porcupine when fretted bristles 
its quills. The form porpentine is used also in C. of L., iii. 1. 116. 


21. eternal blazon, publication or revelation of the secret 
things concerning eternity. Abbott (Intr. page 16 note) 
takes ‘eternal’ here as in Oth., iv. 2. 130, J.C. i. 2. 160, 
for ‘infernal,’ but this seems unnecessary in the present passage. 
According to Skeat.‘ blason,’ a proclamation, is English and distinct 
from ‘blazon,’ vb. to describe a coat of arms, which comes through 
the Fr, blason, though both words go back to a Teutonic original 
meaning ‘ to blow a trumpet,’ cf. blast, blare, blaze (abroad), 


30. Meditation, thought is here taken as a type of speed. 


32, 33. the fat weed that roots itself. The folios have 
‘rots,’ but ‘ roots itself in ease’ seems more appropriate to the idea of 
dull stagnation which is to be illustrated. In A. § C., i. 1. 47 
‘rots itself with motion’ is applied to ‘a vagabond flag upon a 
stream, but there the point is different: the weed or flag is not 
stagnant, but is worn out by the continual ebb and flow of the 
water. 


33. Lethe wharf. The first substantive:is used as an adjec- 
tive: cf i. 3. 133. This use is specially common with proper names, 
Abbott § 22. It is, however, possible that in this and similar ins- 
tances a survival is found of the Middle English uninflected 
genitive for which see Morris, English Accidence, § 118. Lethe was 
the river in the infernal regions by drinking of which, according 
to Greek mythology, the shades of the departed became forgetful of 
the past. 


37. process, official account. 


40. my prophetic soul. At the end of Sc. 3, Hamlet began 
‘to suspect ‘some foul play.’ 


45,46. The Queen is here distinctly accused of adultery, but not 
of being privy to the murder. The knowledge of her guilty love 
must have come to the king after his death, for had he suspected 
her’during his lifetime he would surély have taken steps: to punish 
her and Claudius and to protect himself from plots against his life. 


49. went hand in hand, fully answered to the requirements 
of the marriage vow. 


50,52. Cf. Tennyson’s Locksley Hall, 43-4 :— 
“Is it well to wish thee happy ?—having known me—to decline 
On a range of lower feelings and a narrower heart than mine!” 


53. virtue is thrown forward for emphasis: the construction is 
“as virtue,,,...80 lust......’ 


59. orchard, in its old sense, a garden. 
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61. secure, free from care, unguarded, Lat. secwrus: the 
meaning ‘free from danger’ is later, 


62. cursed hebenon. The Quartos have hebona, ‘The juice 
of hebon’ is mentioned as a deadly poison in Marlowe’s Jew of 
Malta, Act II]. The meaning ‘ebony’ (Lat. ebenus) is unsuitable, 
as this tree does not yield poison. The remaining alternatives are 
to take hebenon or hebona as (1) * henbane,’ of which it is sajd in 
Pliny (Wat. Hist., XXV. 4, translated by Holland, 1601) «an oile is 
made of the seed thereof, which if it be dropped into the eares, is 
ynough to trouble the braine’; or (2) ‘ the yew,’ as is contended by 
Dr. Brinsley Nicholson (New Sh. Soc, Trausactions, 1880—2)', who 
shows that ebenus was a name applied to the yew, the sap of which 
was supposed to curdle the blood and produee leprous symptoms. 


68. sudden vigour, swift and powerful operation. id., posset, 
thicken, curdle; a noun used as a verb, as often in Elizabethan 
English, see note on i. 1, 72. 


69. eager, sour, cf, i, 4, 2. 

72. lazar is equivalent to ‘leper’; from the parable of Lazarus 
in Luke, XVI, 

75. dispatch’d, bereft; the verb conveys the notion of a 
summary process of deprivation. 

76. Of, iii. 3. 80, 81. 


77. unhousel’d, without having received the Eucharist, from 
A.S, husel ; disappointed, unprepared (Theobald read unappointed, 
Pope wnanointed which would be much the same as “ unaneled’); 
unaneled, without supreme unction. Cf. Morte d@ Artkur: ‘So when 
he was houseled and eneled, and had all that a Christian man 
ought to have’ (Tyrwhitt). The line with its three negative adject- 
ives recalls Sophocles Antigone 1071, ‘a corpse unportioned, un- 
decked with offerings, unhallowed, Cf. Scott’s ‘unwept, unbonoured 
and unsung.’ 


80. Some would assign this line to Hamlet: so Garrick gave its 

81. nature, cf. i. 2. 5. 

90. pale, transitive vb. formed from an adj. Abbott § 290. 
uneffectual, because overpowered by the growing day-light. 

94. instant for ‘instantly’, cf, i. 3, 116. 

95. stiffly Ff; swiftly Qq. 

97. this: putting his hand up to his head, 


98. table: the brain is compared to a writing tablet (1, 107) 
similar to those used in ancient Rome, smeared with wax and written 
upon with a sélus or pointed instrument, The same metaphor is 
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found in Greek tragedy (e.g., Aeschylus Prom. Vine., 789). Cf. 
A.W., i. 1. 106 ‘in our heart’s table’; i. 3.59 ‘in thy memory Look 
thou character. Compare too Locke’s tabula rasa, where the figure 
has become a philosophical doctrine. 


99. fond, foolish. 


100. saws, maxims, Cf. A.Y,Z., ii. 7. 156 ‘ Full of wise saws . 
and modern instances.’ The word is connected with say and Icel. 
saga. 


ib. forms, pressures, images, impressions. 


107. my’ tables: Hamlet calls for his writing tablets. The 
action is characteristic: Hamlet’s first thought is to make a note of 
the ‘ generalized fact,’ as Coleridge says, that one may smile and be 
a villain. Dr. Bradley thinks this is not merely a bitter jest, but 
that Hamlet really fears he may ‘forget,’ or come to disbelieve, the 
supernatural warning he has received ; also that he chooses a form 
of reminder which will not reveal his secret to others. 

110. my word, my cue or watch-word. Hamlet has his cue, 
but he fails to act on it. 


112. With regard to the passage that follows Mr. E. K. Chambers 
(Warwick Shakespeare) suggests that ‘some of the rude humour in 
the latter part of this scene is a survival from the older play, and 
was retained to please the groundlings, Perhaps here was intro- 
duced the cry of ‘ Hamlet revenge’ which is quoted asa kind of 
catch-word from the old play (see Introduction). But this part of 
the scene bas also dramatic propriety. Coleridge remarks that 
‘after the mind has been stretched beyond its usual pitch and tone, 
it must either sink into exhaustion and inanity, or seek relief in 
change. It is thus well known that persons conversant in deeds of 
cruelty, contrive to escape from conscience, by connecting something . 
of the ludicrous with them, and by inventing grotesque terms and a 
certain technical phraseology to disguise the horror of their 
practices, [An instance of thisin Shakespeare is to be found in 
Lady Macbeth’s ghastly joke, Macb., ii. 3.55 ‘ If he do bleed Vil gild 
the faces of the grooms withal, For it must seem their guili]......... 
These complex causes will naturally have produced in Hamlet the 
disposition to escape from his own feelings of the overwhelming 
and supernatural by a wild transition to the ludicrous—a sort of 
cunning bravado, bordering on the flights of delirium. For you 
may, perhaps, observe that Hamlet’s wildness is but half false: he 
plays that subtle trick of pretending to act only when he is very 
near really being what he acts.’ There seems to bealso consummate 
art shown in this, that the transition is so managed that we cannot 
really tell when the determination to feign madness, which is openly 
declared in ll, 171-2, first takes possession of Hamlet. ; 
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116. Hamlet mockingly repeats Horatio’s call in the terms used 
by a falconer to his hawk. 


124. Hamlet baffles the curiosity of his questioners with a truism, 
adding ‘but he’s an arrant knave’ where he had perhaps intended 
to say ‘ but the king.’ 


125. needs......come: the infinitive without ‘to,’ see Abbott 
§ 349. 


127. circumstance, circumlocution, cf, iii. 1. 1. 


136. S. Patrick, invoked here, according to Moberly, as the 
patron saint of blunders and confusion. Others see an allusion to 
St. Patrick’s Purgatory-—as the Ghost was in purgatory, see 1. 3, 


139. For = touching in 1. 137; cf. i. 2. 112 * For your intent,’ &c. 


147. Upon my sword: it was customary to swear on the 
sword because the hilt was in the shape of a cross. 


150. truepenny: Johnson says, ‘a familiar phrase for an 
honest fellow’; the reasons for Hamlet’s burlesque familiarity have 
been explained above. Note that it is his remarks that chiefly cause 
the ludicrous effect in this scene, According to Collier ‘ truepenny’ 
was a mining term to indicate the presence of ore in the soil: this 
meaning would, of course, have a special point with reference to the 
Ghost’s subterraneous utterances. 


156. Hic et ubique, here and everywhere. This phrase may 
be retained from Kyd, the probable author of the old Hamlet. He 
often quotes Latin. 


163. pioner, for the termination, cf, enginer, iii, 4. 203. 


165. And therefore give it a free acceptance, as men welcome a 
stranger. 


166,7. There are......philosophy: slightly varying shades 
of meaning may be attributed to these famous lines according to the 
intonation placed on the words ‘ your philosophy’: (1) ‘ your’ may 
be the familiar use of the pronoun found also in iii. 2, 3, iv. 3. 24: 
‘philosophy’ will then have a general meaning; (2) ‘your’ may 
mean Horatio’s, as opposed to Hamlet’s or anyone else’s i.¢., your 
particular mode of interpreting the universe: in this case ‘ your’ 
must be emphasized in pronunciation ; (3) there is even a third 
possible interpretation: ‘ your philosophy’ may mean the philosophy 
which we have studied together at the University, and to which you 
attach so much importance. The last seems on the whole the most 
appropriate sense, A little reflection will show that (2) and (3) are 
by no means identical. Fl has evr which would also admit of an 
interpretation closely resembling (3). 
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169. so help: a common form in oaths, ‘so help me God,’ &c. 
So means ‘on condition that I (you) speak the truth,’ and help is 
subjunctive of wish. Cf. Rich. 1J., i. 3.34 ‘Speak like a true 
knight so defend thee heaven!’ Abbott § 133. 


172. antic, fantastic, like that of a clown or player. Of. R. and 
J., i. 5. 58 ‘ cover’d with an antic face.’ Hamlet’s device of feigning 
madness is here plainly declared. 


173. That is used as if the clause were dependent on ‘swear,’ 
though this word is not actually supplied until 1. 181. 


174, encumber’d, folded. 

176. anif = if. 

178. giving out = pronouncement, utterance, 

ib. to note: the ‘to’ is added superfluously owiug to the inter- 
val separating the infinitive from ‘shall’ (1. 173) on which it 
depends. Cf. the note on i. 4. 54, 55, 


189,90. The time, &c. These lines sum up much of the 
tragedy of Hamlet. Hamlet now has his problem before him: but 
alas! he feels himself unequal to cope with it. 


AC ETL 
SCENE 1, 


In Act I all the chief factors that go to make up the ‘ complica- 
tion’ of the tragedy have been put before us. From this point the 
action proceeds with a slowness proportionate to the fatal habit. of 
procrastination in the protagonist Yet one fresh element is now 
added to the difficulties of his situation : for Ophelia’s rejection of 
his addresses causes him to suspect her, and he is thus deprived, at 
the time of his sorest need, of the sympathy and support he 
requires, 

The first part of Sc, 1. marks the lapse of time by showing that 
Laertes has reached Paris; the second deals in narrative with the 
relations of Hamlet and Ophelia, 

The stage-direction—F1l has Hnter Polonius and Reynaldo ; Q2 
Enter old Polonius with his man or two. The last words are 
apparently a corruption of Montano: Ql Enter Corambis and Mon- 
tano. Of, Introduction, § 13. 


1, him = Laertes. 
4. inquire, verb used as noun: see notes on ie le 57, 73. 


7. mo= ‘for me, or ‘I pray you.” The datival sense of 
advantage, which in narrative tends to fade away into a mere mark 
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of interest on the speaker’s part, ¢.g., ‘He pluck’d me ope his 
doublet,’ J. C., i. 2. 270. 


ib. Danskers = Danes. 
8. Polonius, profouudly impressed with his own worldly wisdom 


and loving to parade it, goes into the minutest details in giving his 
instructions. keep = live. 


10. encoMpassment and drift, round about and indirect 
method of approaching the question, The idea is well illustrated by 
1. 66 ‘ by indirections find directions out.’ - ‘drift of circum- 
stance,’ iii, 1. 1. 

11. more nearer, for the double comparative cf. Zemp,, 
i. 2.19 ‘more better.’ Abbott Sold. 


12. it, i.e, the matter in question. Abbott § 266 explains this 
indefinite use of ‘it’ to indicate not anything previously mentioned, 
but a preexisting object in the mind. 


19,20. put on him......forgeries, i.c., falsely attribute to 
him whatever misconduct you please. In the passage that follows 
Polonius at once exhibits his low moral standard and endeavours to 
gloss vice over by means of some foolish and utterly incomprehen- 
sible juggling with words (1. 28, sqq.) 


20. rank, gross: for the origin of the metaphor, see i, 2. 136. 
28. season, qualify, cf. i. 2. 192. 


31. breathe, whisper : see i. 3.110, and below 1.44. Quaintiy, 
skilfully, artfully ; ‘quaint’ (from L. cegnitus) ) has passed through 
the meanings ‘ well-known,’ ‘ skilful,’ ‘ elaborate, ‘ curious,’ ‘strange, 


34. a savageness, &c., a wild sally of untamed passion, 

35. of general assault, by which youth is commonly assailed. 
38. a fetch of warrant (Q2 of wit), a device of proved excel- 
ence, 

42. him = he whom. Abbott, § 203. 

45. he is superfluous, resuming the subject ‘ your party.’ 

47. addition, cf. i. 4. 20. 

51. leave, ¢.¢, leave off, stop. 

58. a’, a colloquial form for ‘ he.’ 

ib. o’ertook, overpowered by drink; rouse, see i, 2. 127. 

59. falling out, ¢¢., quarrelling. 

63. carp continues the metaphor in bait. Of. M. of V.,i. 1. 101-2: 


But ‘fish not with this melancholy bait 
For this fool gudgeon, this opinion. 


64. of reach, far-sighted. 
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65. windlasses, circuitous courses ; assays of bias, indirect 
attempts, similar to the throw of a player at bowls, who does not 
aim straight at the point to be reached but in such a manner that 
the bias may bring the ball round to it. Shakespeare has used this 
metaphor with very fine effect in the speech on ‘Commodity, the 
bias of the world,’ A. John, ii. 1. 574, sqq. 


66. indirections, indirect methods, Cf. K. John, iii. 1. 276 
‘ Yet indirection grows thereby direct,’ 


68. you have me, you understand my meaning. 


71. observe......yourself, acquaint yourself with his tastes 
and habits from your own personal observation (as well as from the 
reports of others). 


73. let him......music. Some take this to mean ‘let him do 
as he pleases,’ But it is, perhaps, better to understand it literally. 
It would be in Polonius’s manner to treat musical accomplishments 
as a part of general conduct, 


76. God changed in F1 to heaven in pursuance of the Act to 
restrain the abuses of Players. 


78 sqq. Hamlet’s disarray may have been partly intentional in 
order to conform with his assumption of madness, but partly also 
the outward expression of his profound distress and agitation. ; 


80. down-gyved, hanging down over the ankles like fetters 
(gyves). The conventional disarray of a lover; cf. 7. G., ii. 1. 82 
‘He being in love could not see to garter his hose’; also A. Y. L,, 
iii. 2. 398. 


84. This line may best be scanned by pronouncing the second op? 
in ‘ horrors’ with a ‘ burr’ as equivalent to a syllable. See note on 
i. 3. 117 and Versification, Abbott § 478; he repeated as in i. 2. 22. 


90. perusal. This is not mere acting on the part of Hamlet. 
He wishes to read her soul in her face, in the hope of finding there, 
what he fails to find, a nature in sympathy with his own and able 
to withstand the influences that are drawing her away from him. 


91, The pause takes the place of one stress: cf. i, 2. 184. 


92, shaking of. Abbott, § 178 explains this Elizabethan 
idiom on the ground that ‘ shaking’ is for ‘a-shaking, and the form 
is regarded as a noun, not a participle. Cf. ‘ Here stood he mumbling 
of wicked charms, Lear ii, 1. 41. 


94,95. 80...... as = so...that; Ff that for as. The reading of the 
Quartos is supported by other passages, see Abbott § 109. So above 
ll, 82, 83 we have ‘so...... as’ for modern ‘as...... as’ ‘As’ was ori- 
ginally all—so, and therefore ‘as’ and ‘so’ are naturally used as 
correlatives, 
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102. eestasy is used of any emotion carried to frantic excess.. 
Note the humour: for once Polonius cannot find a precise parallel 
in his experiences, though he tells usin Sc. 2 he has been ‘very 
near this.’ 


103. fordoes, destroys. ‘For’ in a negative sense as in ‘forget,” 
* forbid! 


112. quoted, observed, Cf. 7. and C. iv. 5,234, R. and J. 
1, 4. 31. Spelt cote, coat, or guote in the old editions. From Fr. cété', 
side. Cotgrave, ‘ Quoter, to guote, or marke in the margent, to note 
by the way. 

113. beshrew, a milder word than ‘curse.’ 


115. cast beyond ourselves, carry our suspicions too far- 
and so defeat our own ends. Itis to be noted that Polonins still 
continues to ‘ cast beyond himself’ and ultimately perishes through 
his own meddlesome intrusion. 


118-119. which......love. The meaning seems to be that to con- 
ceal the truth about Hamlet’s passion might bring more trouble on 
Polonius and his family than to reveal it would bring odium upon 
them. That is, Polonius still thinks that the Court will resent the 
attachment that has sprung up between Hamlet and Ophelia, but he 
considers that, in view of the sincerity of that attachment and its 
disastrous results for the Prince’s peace of mind, it may be better to 
make a clean breast of it, Asto the construction, there is an 
anacoluthon : instead of ‘ which being kept close might move more 
grief than it would move hate if revealed’ we have the explanatory 
and redundant phrase ‘ to hide (love).. than to utter love’ introduced 
as an expansion of ‘ which.’ Abbot § 390 gives another explanation, 
which, however, seems less suitable both to the sense and the rhythm 
of the passage, 


SCENE II. 


The length of this scene appears out of proportion to the amount 
of its contribution to the progress of the action. The latter is car- 
ried forward to this extent only that the mission of Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern to discover Hamlet’s secret fails in its object, and that 
the advent of the players suggests to him the device of the ‘ play 
within the play,’ which is to form the central crisis of the tragedy. 
But for the diffuseness of treatment and the digressions with which 
these incidents are introduced there exists a special justification. 
The character of Hamlet, on which the interest of the whole centres, 
must be exhibited in all its aspects. Again the policy of the prota- 
gonist being a policy of delay demands a corresponding prolixity in 
the presentation. The dialogues give Hamlet the opportunity, while 
feigning madness when it suits him, to give free vent to his varied 
powers of satire and invective, and to escape from the actual into 
the domain of speculation and msthetic criticism. The discussion 
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-of the principles of dramatic art is a theme congenial to his tempera- 
ment and therefore psychologically relevant; but he is also here 
undoubtedly made the mouthpiece for Shakespeare's own memora- 
ble utterances on a subject to which his genius and the spirit of his 

-age gave such paramount importance. It must be noted that 
though about two months are supposed to elapse between Act I and 
Act II (see Introduction, section on Duration of the Action), Hamlet 
has done nothing to carry out his plan, 


1. Rosencrantz and Guildenstern are Danish names, borne by 
Danish students at Padua at the end of the 16th century, the first 
also by a Danish courtier at the coronation of James I, 


2. moreover that, besides that. 


5. socall it: the Ff read so J call it; Transformation 
‘pronounced as five syllables, 


6. Sith, since. Ff since not, and 1. 12 since for sith. 


10. dream of: ‘of’ is superfluous in view of the relative clause 
‘what it should be,’ &c. See Abbott § 179. Kf deem for dream. 


11, of, from. Abbott § 167. 
12. neighbour’d, closely associated ‘with. 
ib. haviour, cf. i. 2. 81; the folio humour is perhaps better. 


13. That repeated from 1. 11, 


14, companies, for the plural cf, ‘loves’ i. 1.173 and ‘ cons- 
‘tancies,’ All’s Well, i. 2. 62. 


18. Which, when discovered, we may be able to remedy. 

22. gentry, courtesy. 

24 Toserve and advance the objects we have in view. 

30. in the full bent, with perfect submission of our wills, 


32, 33. The interchange of the order of the names is meant to 
‘show the empty, commonplace character of the persons who bear 
them, Notice also the exact correspondence in length and struc- 
ture between the two preceding speeches. 


42. still, ever, constantly ; this sense survives in poetry even of 
the modern period, 


43. Assure you of Ff scans better than J assure of Qq. 


44,45, I hold my duty both to God and my King as I prize my 
soul, Hf one for and in|, 45. 


52. fruit, i.c., dessert. Wf news for fruit. Hunter thinks news 
is a corruption for nuts. 


54. my dear Gertrude Qq, my sweet Queen, that Ff, 
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61. upon our first, i.¢., representation. 


67. borne in hand, deceived, cheated : Macb, iii. 1. 81. 
ib. sends, ‘he’ omitted. 


73. three Fl Q1; threescore Q2, which is difficult to scan. 
Fee: ‘the King gave his nephew a feud, or fee (in land), of that 
annual value. Ritson. Cf. iv. 4, 22, and the term “fee simple.’ 


79. regards, conditions. 


80. likes us: in }this impersonal construction ws is an old’ 
dative, as in ‘ methinks.’ 


81. consider’d: the p. p. used in an indefinite sense, ‘ allow- 
ing of more consideration,’ Abbott § 374. 


86. expostulate, discuss at length. Once more, Polonius. 
gives a glaring example of the fault he condemns. 


90. wit, understanding. The C. P. editors compare M. of V° 
ail. 4G. The phrase has become proverbial in the later sense of 
‘wit? 

110. Hamlet’s letter does not seem to be intended as ridiculous 
but only as euphuisticaily passionate. 


ib. beautified: it has been objected to Polonius’s character- 
ization of this as a ‘ vile phrase’ that it was much used in Elizabethan 
times: eg. 7. G. iv. 1. 55, and Nash’s dedication of Christ’s tears 
over Jerusalem (1594) “To the most beautified lady, the Lady 
Elizabeth Carey.” It means ‘beautiful,’ but perhaps Polonius, 
representing the older generation, ridicules the affectations of an 
age which ‘is grown so picked,’ v. 1. 133. 


111. vile, spelt wilde in the first three folios, 


113. these, i.e., letters. ‘‘Women anciently had a pocket in 
the fore part of their stays, in which they not only carried their love- 
letters and love-tokens, but even their money and their materials 
for needle-work.” Steevens. 


116-19. doubt in the’first three lines = suspect; in the last = 
disbelieve, 

120. ill, ‘a bad hand at verses,’ 

124. this machine; this earthly body: highly euphuistic. 

126. More above, moreover, 


137. table-book (= ‘fables,’ i. 5. 107), a note-book, He 
means, ‘if I had locked the matter up in my breast as secretly as in 
a desk or book of memoranda,’ 


138. winking: cf. the phrase to ‘wink at a thing,’ or‘ to 
connive at it’ (the same metaphor). 
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140. round, adv. ‘straight forwardly’; cf iii, 1. 182,7b, 4. 5. 
Abbott § 60 explains that both ‘round’ and ‘square’ from the 
notion of symmetry come to have that of “plain and honest.” 
Hence ‘ direct,’ * outright.’ : 


142. out of thy star of the Qq and Fl means the same as 
‘out of thy sphere,’ the reading of F2. Cf. 4.W,, i. 1. 96:— 

*T were all one 

That I should love a bright particular star 

And think to wed it, he is so far above me. 


147. repulsed Ff, vepell’d Qq. Probably ‘short’ is here dis- 
syllabic, cf. ii. 1. 84, &c. 


148-52. The different version of these lines in QI is quoted in 
a footnote to the last section of the Introduction, and a passage in 
Burton compared. 


149. a watch, a spell of sleeplessness. 
150. lightness, light-headedness. 


152. mourn, Ff wail. Supply ‘which’ from the preceding 
‘ wherein,’ 


160. centre, i.¢., of the earth, The C. P. editors remark that 
‘Shakespeare, like Bacon, held to the Ptolemaic system of astro- 
nomy. But neither this passage, nor 7.A., iv. 8.12, which they 
quote, seems to imply this; though perhaps TZ. and C., i. 3. &5 does 
so. mee 


i61. four hours, in an indefinite sense, as is shown by many 
examples cited by the commentators. Hanmer conjectured for. 


166. thereon, i.c., owing to that cause. 


169. wretch, probably, as Dyce says, aterm of endearment. 
The Queen always feels for any one in distress, and especially for 
her son, 


171. board, accost, as in 7. W., i. 3. 60 (Reed), 


175. fishmonger, either one who tries to fish out secrets, or 
one who would be willing to sacrifice his daughter’s honour. It 
may be worth while to compare the part played by the ‘woman 
who was Ophelia’s predecessor in the old story, see Introduction, 
§3, The ensuing dialogue implies a suspicion of this kind on 
Hamlet’s part, 


183. god, Warburton’s correction for good which stands both in 
Qq and Ff. He compares Cymb., iii 4. 164 ‘ common-kissing Titan,’ 
and Malone quotes King Edward III, ii, 1.:— 


‘* The freshest summer’s day doth soonest taint 
The loathed carrion that it seems to kiss.” 
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185. walk i’ the sun: this keeps up the comparison, but also 
means to walk abroad before the eyes of men: cf, i. 2. 67. 


195. who, see note on he, i. 2. 105. 


197. the satirical rogue: it has been suggested this is ® 
reminiscence from a passage in Juvenal Satire X depreciatory of 
old age: this is not unlikely, especially as it may have originated 
with Kyd, whose Spanish Tragedy is full of classical allusions and 
quotations. Cf. note to i. 5. 156, 


203. should, for ‘ would, Abbott, § 322. Apparently Hamlet 
was about to say ‘ yourself, sir, must be very old’ and the words in 
the text are a humorous substitute for this. 


207. Into My grave? It seems better to print this as a 
question with Ff than to omit the question with Qq. The words 
strike a chill into the hearer and open up the depths of misery in 
Hamlet’s soul. 

209. pregnant, full of meaning; happiness, cf. ‘a happy 
expression, 2,¢., one that exactly hits the truth, ‘Great wit and 
madness. surely are allied,’ Dryden. 


216. withal, an emphatic form of ‘ with,’ generally follows its 
object at the end of the sentence, Abbott $ 196. 


ib. except my life: ‘this repetition strikes me as most 
admirable,’ Coleridge, Prof. Bradley ({/. ¢., pp. 148-9) points out 
that this trick of repetition is characteristic of Hamlet. Cf. i. 2. 132, 
136, 180, 224, 237 ; ii. 2.193, 272 (‘ come, come’), iii. 1. 92, iii. 2. 156 

224. my excellent good friends: observe the frank ccr- 
diality of the welcome G.and R. seem, like Horatio, to have been 
his comrades at the University: see ll, 11, 12 of this scene, also 
1, 265 ‘ what make you at Elsinore’ and 1, 321 ‘ the city,’ no doubt 
Wittenberg. But Hamlet soon sees through their pretence, and re- 
sumes his ‘ antic disposition,’ 

225. You Ff, ye, Qq. Corson prefers the latter as more playful» 

226. indifferent, average. 


236-€5. Let me......attended. The whole of this passage is 
omitted in the Qq. 

245. there is nothing, &c. For the idea, cf, Montaigne, 
Essays, Bk. i. c. 50 (Florio’s translation), “Our good and our evil 
hath no dependency but from ourselves ;” also the title of Bk.i. c. 40, 
“That the taste of goods and evils doth greatly depend on the opinion 
we have of them.” The Greek sophistic doctrine that ‘Man is the 
measure of all things,’ though wider in its scope, has a similar ten- 
dency, 

254. the shadow of a dream: several similar expressions 
are applied to humanity in Greek poetry. Op. Heoles, vi, 12, ‘ all the 
days of his vain life which he spendeth as a shadow,’ 
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261. fay, faith. 


270. dear a half penny: the C. P. editors defend this con- 
struction by citing Chaucer, C. 7. 8875, dere y-nough a jane’ 
{Genoese coin). 


280. consonancy, companionship ; see 1. 11, 
282. a better proposer, a more eloquent advocate. 
290. prevent your discovery, anticipate your disclosure. 


291. Moult no feather, a vigorous metaphor for ‘remain un- 
impaired.’ 


292. forgone...exercises : perhaps he is deceiving his hearers 
in this, for he says in v. 2. 195 since he (Laertes) went into France, 
I have been in continual practice.’ (Bradley). 


294. this goodly frame, &¢. The whole of this passage 
seems to be influenced by Montaigne, Essays, Bk. 2. c. xii, An 
Apologie of Raymond Sebond: “ Let us see what hold-fast or free- 
hold*he hath in this gorgeous and goodlie equipage...... Who hath 
persuaded him that this admirable moving of heaven’s vaults, that 
the eternal light of these lamps so fiercely rolling over his head...... 
were estaodlished...... for his commoditie and service ?...... And the 
privilege which he so fondly challengeth to be the onely absolute 
creature in this huge worlds frame, perfectly able to know the abso- 
lute beauty and several parts thereof......who hath sealed him this 
patent ?......of alle creatures manne is the most miserable and fraill, 
and therewithal the proudest and disdainfullest, who perceiveth 
himself placed here, amidst the filth and mire of this world.” The 
passage is quoted from Florio’s translation, 1603: see the last section 
of the Introduction. It must be noted that in the words ‘ the onely 
abselute creature......the parts thereof,’ which seem to suggest 
Sh,’s ‘ the beauty of the world! the paragon of animals!’ Montaigne 
is giving a fairly literal translation of Oic. de Off. i.4.7: nullum 
aliud animal pulchritudinem, venustatem, eonvenientiam partium 
sentit. Bacon also has, ‘The souls of the living are the beauty of 
the world,’ 


296. firmament, omitted, in Ff. 

ib, Fretted, from A.S8. fraeturan, to adorn. 
299. faculty Ff, faculties Qq. 

300. express, perfectly modelled. 

310. lenten, poor, meagre, like the fare in Lent. 


311. coted,asporting term, = out stripped ; cf. iii. 1,17 ‘o'er 
raught,’ 


312. He that plays, &c. Note with what alacrity Hamlet 
at once enters into the business of the stage, which is congenial to 
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his tastes and also offers him a means of escaping from his distract- 
ing thoughts. 


316. humorous, full of whims and eccentricities: this cha- 
racter was brought into prominence by Ben Jonson’s plays (see 
Introduction § 15 and the passage from Q1 quoted in App. D); but 
Jaques in As You Like It is also an instance, and the ‘ humorous 
Duke’ in the same play. 


316,17. the clown......sere. Omitted in the Qq. 


317. tickle o’ the sere, easily moved to laughter. Tickle is 
Staunton’s conjecture for tickled of Ff. Of. Howard’s Defensative 
against the poison of supposed prophecies (1620): “ Discovering the 
moods and humours of the vulgar sort to be so loose and tickle of 
the sere” (Douce). The phrase has been explained by Dr, Nicholson 
and the C, P. editors independently : the ‘sere’ or ‘serre’ was the 
catch in a gunlock released by the action of the trigger. Barret’s 
Theorike and Practike of Modern Warres (1598): “drawing down 
the serre between the thumb and fore-finger”; Lombard (1§96), 
quoted in Halliwell’s Archaic Dict. : Even asa pistole that is ready 
charged and bent will flie off by-and-by, if a man do but touch the 
seare.” Hence tickle vo’ the sere = easily set off. 


318. or the blark verse, i.c., even if she has to spoil the verse 
in her efforts. Q2, Q3 black for blank. 


321. the city, no doubt Wittenberg. 


322. they travel, &c. See App. D for the different versions 
of the following passage and the meaning of the allusions. Also 
Introd. § 15. 


324, 325. Johnson proposed to transpose the words ‘ inhibition 
and ‘innovation ’ and to explain the latter as ‘their new practice of 
strolling.” But as we have in QI ‘ Noveltie carries it away’ referring 
to the popularity of the boy-actors, I think ‘innovation’ here has 
the same meaning, and ‘ inhibition ‘ has the technical sense of an 
order restraining theatrical performances. ‘The players are prohi- 
bited from acting because of the new practice of children’s per- 
formances.’ 


331, aery. ‘Aire = an ayrie, or nest of haukes.’ (Cotgrave). 
Here of the brood of young actors; i+, eyases, nestlings, from 
Fr. niais, an unfledged bird, with » dropped as in ‘ adder’ from 
‘nedder.’ 


332. ery out onthe top of question : to determine the mean- 
ing of this phrase, we must bring it into relation with 1 424 ‘ cried 
out in the top of mine,’ and with the passage from Armin’s Nest of 
Ninnies (quoted by Staunton) in which the authorin reference to 
fencers speaks of ‘‘ making them expert till they cry it up on the top 
of question.” The meaning that seems to suit all three passages is ‘to 
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cry louder than all others,’ ‘to outcry them,’ and so ‘to excel them 
in power or importance’; and the most probable explanation of the 
origin of the expression is that given on 1. 424 by Henley who com- 
pares it with the hunting-term to over-top applied to a dog when he 
gives more tongue than the rest of the cry. But the words of 
question are hard to explain : the view of the C. P. editors that on the 
top of question = ‘in a high key, dominating conversation,’ does not 
suit the passage from Armin, Perhaps question is a corruption of 
some other word. In any case, the meaning seems to be that the 
children’s shrill voices overtopped those of the ordinary actors, or 
‘common stages’ (1. 334). The ‘ war of the theatres’ (see Introduc- 
tion § 15) is referred to throughout the passage. 


335. goose-quillis, the weapons in the war of words. 


338. escotted, paid for, salaried. Cotgrave ‘Escotter. Every 
one to pay his shot, or to contribute somewhat towards it,’ 


ib. the quality, the profession (of actors). 


341. their writers, those dramatists, especially Ben Jonson’ 
whose plays were performed by the boy-actors, 


344. tarre, set on to fight, like dogs, 


345. argument, the plot of a play. The Latin argumentum 
often bore this sense. Cf. iii, 2. 121. 


349. carry it away, i., the prize. The answer is a play on 
words, ‘ carry it, yes, and even a load as great as Hercules bore,’ 7.é., 
the world; perhaps an allusion to the sign of the Globe theatre, 
which was Hercules bearing the globe (Steevens). 


353, Mows, Ff, mouths Qq: the meaning is the same, but the 
former is the older expression. 


355. picture in little, miniature. In this speech, after the 
topical passage that has preceded, the author makes Hamlet sud- 
denly return to the dramatic situation. 


366. philosophy: probably with the same note of irony as in 
i. 5. 167. 


360- comply, &c., show you such ceremonious courtesy, As 
often, Hamlet seems to be mockingly assuming an affected or 
euphuistic style. 


361. extent, prob. degree of courtesy ( Caldecott). 


366. I am but mad, etce.: said to puzzle his hearers and keep 
up the appearance of madness. A hawk from a handsaw: there 
are two possible explanations: (1) That the original proverb was 
‘To know a hawk from a hernshaw.’ A ‘ heronshaw,’ ‘ hernshaw ’ = a 
heron ; and handsaw may be a corruption of this word. When the 
wind is from the north, as the birds fly down the wind, the sports- 
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man would face the sun and might fail to distinguish the falcon and 
the herons ; but this would not happen with a southerly wind (J. CG, 
Heath); (2) that, whether or not this was the origin of the proverb, 
the expression, as used in Shakespeare’s time referred to two kinds 
-of tool, a ‘ hawk’ being a hooked implement. 


375. you say right, sir: to delude Polonius, Hamlet pretends 
to be continuing a conversation. 

378. Roscius: in the time of Cicero. 

381. Buz, buz! Blackstone says ‘ Buz used to be an interjee- 
tion at Oxford when any one began a story that was generally known 
before.’ 

383. Then came, etc. Perhaps a line from a ballad ; but ‘ on 
his ass’ is a repartee to ‘upon my honour,’ 


385. tragedy, comedy, etc: satire on the numerous sub-divi- 
sions of the drama. In the licence to the Globe Company,dated 17th 
May, 1603, Sh. and his fellow-players are allowed “ freely to use and 
exercise the Arte and facultie of playing Comedies, Tragedies, His- 
eg Enterludes, Moralls, Pastoralls, Stage plaies, and such other 
j e,” 

386-87. scene individable, refers to plays in which the unity 
of place is observed; poem unlimited to those without such 
restriction ( Delius). 


387-88. Seneca, the fashionable model for early English 
tragedy ; his plays had been translated by 1581, see ‘ English Seneca’ 
in the passage quoted in Introd. § 5. Shakespeare’s Comedy 
“f Errors is based on the Menechmi of Plantus (translated 1595). 
The plays of both these ancient dramatists were frequently acted 
at the Universities. 


388. the law of writ and the liberty: (1) pieces written 
with or without observance of the classical rules (Capell). A good 
account of the difference will be found in Boaz, Shakespeare and his 
Predecessors ; (2: written or extemporized productions, (Collier), (1) 
seems the best explanation. 


390. O Jephthah: from an old ballad included by Percy in 
the later editions of his Religues. Hamlet quotes fragments of the 
first ‘ row ’ (stanza) of the ‘ pious chanson’ (sacred song), which ran 
thus according to one of the several forms in which it is extant: 


“T red that many years ago, 
When Jepha judge of Israel, 
Had one fair daughter and no more, 
The which he loved so passing well. 
And as by lot God wot, 
It came to pass so like it was, 
Great wars there should be, 
And who sbould be the chief, but he, but he.” 
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Hamlet means that just as Jephtbah sacrificed his daughter, so 
would Polonius be ready to do by his. 


406. the first row, etc, The reading in the text is that of Q2; 
to the same effect is Ql, the first verse of the godly bailet. The read- 
ing of F1, Pows chanson, is probably a mere mistake. 


407. abridgment: a dramatic performance, cf. M -V.D, v. i. 39;. 
presumably so called because every play crowds many events into a 
short space of time ; cf, the phrase in ]. 507, ‘ the abstracts and brief 
chronicles of the time.’ The Ff read the plural abridgments, which 
perhaps = the actors, No doubt Hamlet also used the word to 
mean “that which cuts short my talk,’ 


410. valanced, fringed with a beard: hence the point of the- 
next words, 


411. Female characters were acted by boys up to the time of the 
Restoration. 


413. chopine, a high cork shoe worn by ladies and also used 
on the stage. Hamlet uses this as an appropriate measure to indi- 
cate how much the boy has grown, 


414. cracked within the ring: a metaphor from the ring or 
circle on a coin, within which the sovereign’s head was placed: if 
the crack extended from the edge beyond the ring the coin was 
rendered unfit for currency (Douce). 


417. quality, cf 1. 338. 


420. I heard thee speak, ete. Hamlet’s criticism and the 
recitation that follows have afforded and still afford matter for keen 
controversy. The question is whether the whole passage is to be 
taken as serious or as intentional parody on the part of Hemlet, or 
Shakespeare, or both, Competent critics are found on either side. 
We must not overlook two complicating factors: (1) Hamlet’s 
character and his peculiar state of mind at the time of this :pisode ; 
(2) the presence throughout this scene, and also in Act, iii Sc. 2; 
of allusions, now more or less obscure, to contemporary dramatic 
controversies, 


Let us take first the recitation, since it stands to Hamlet’s 
criticism in the relation of example to theory. Are the lines 
burlesque? Ooleridge has set his high authority against such an 
assumption : ‘‘ The fancy that a burlesque was intended sinks below 
criticism : the lines, as epic narrative, are superb.” Schlegel’s view 
partly agrees : he holds that the style of the extract is necessitated 
by its position as a play within the play: “To distinguish it as 
dramatic poetry in the play itself, it was necessary that it should 
ise above its [the play’s] dignified peetry in the same proportion 
hat the theatrical elevation does above simple nature,” One may 
allow the force of this as a dramatic justification, while yet con- 
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demning the lines on their own merits. It is difficult to avoid see- 
ing in them a bombastic parody of a passage in Marlowe and Nash's 
Dido Queen of Carthage (see App. F) with which they have been 
compared—though this parody has great qualities, as we should 
expect from its author, and as was necessary to please Hamlet. 
Some of the most prominent marks of what I take to be a designedly, 
grotesque character will be pointed out in the notes, Prof, 
Bradley has recently (Shakespearean Tragedy, note F) defended the 
passage as serious poetry and no parody, though he holds that 
Coleridge has gone too far in praising it. It is impossible here to 
deal fully with Prof. Bradley’s weighty argument; but I would 
submit : (1) that though parallels from Shakespeare’s works can be 
found for individual passages and expressions in this speech, it is 
the exaggerated style running all through it (except in the simile of 
the storm), that points to intentional ridicule; ( 2) that if the speech 
is quite serious, then we must suppose that, to please ‘the general,’ 
Shakespeare deliberately abandoned a manner which in his heart he 
admired. He might have done this in his early career: but would 
he have continued to sacrifice his better judgment in the maturity of 
his power? To me it seems more probable that, just as he ridiculed 
Euphuism though he also felt its influence, so here he parodies the 
style of which Marlowe is the chief representative, but to which he 
himself had sometimes shown leanings, especially when under 
Marlowe’s influence. As for Hamlet, the extravagance of the piece 
would not come amiss to him: it suits him dramatically. He had 
asked for a ‘ passionate speech,’ and was just in the mood for‘ high 
astounding terms,’ as a relief to his feelings and a_ possible stimulus 
to his will: though even he demurs to the ‘ mobled queen,’ 


Turn now to Hamlet’s criticism (11. 420 sqq). It is clearly serious 
on his part. The play was unpopular with the multitude; but he 
and other critics whose judgment was of more importance than his 
praised it for its excellent construction, and the skill and temper- 
ance shown in its composition. The absence of ribaldry and of 
affectations of style was an additional distinction : the play showed 
grandeur of conception rather than magnificence of ornament. All 
this is perfectly consistent and points to a stately form of drama, 
perhaps rather on classical than on romantic lines, It is at any 
rate worth noting that the qualities the play is said to have and the 
defects it has not correspond very fairly with the points dwelt upon 
by Sir Philip Sidney in his defence of the classical against the 
romantic drama. What, then, is Shakespeare’s own position? Here 
again traces of irony appear in the tone of the criticism put into 
Hawwlet’s mouth, Hamlet is serious, but ‘ in this passage Shakes- 
peare is, in his own subtle vein of quiet humor, satirising the 
poppery of give-and-take criticism’ (Clarke’, And the style of 
drama aimed at is a classical or learned style: the play is ‘ well 
digested in the scenes,’ *‘ an honest method, &c, &e, It may be 
objected that the speech of AUneas is too turgid for the classical 
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style : yet the speech is classical in its learned subject,in the intro- 
duction of action in narration, in the simile of the storm. Nor is it 
necessary to suppose that in an age when Seneca was regarded as one 
- of the best ancient models,the line between classical and romantic was 
always very finely drawn, or that there was no admixture of the two 
styles. But the kind of play Shakespeare is aiming at is at any rate 
_a learned play, a play of the ‘ University pen,’ to which Marlowe, 
‘among many others, belonged. And, while the criticism, put into 
the mouth of an admirer, only brings out the good points (which 
Shak. would have been the first to acknowledge and to profit 
by in his own composition), and the objections are those only of 
injudicious opponents, J believe that Shakespeare hints that the 
popular instinct of ‘the million,’ even if it failed to appreciate 
beauties of construction and erringly craved for ‘sallets in the line 
to make the matter savoury,’ was yet right in its demand for a more 
living and less stilted dramatic presentment, 


[On the other side of this whole question should be read Warbur- 
ton’s criticism, given in Furness, and Prof, Bradley’s in the work 
above quoted]. 


422. cCaviare, a Russian delicacy made of sturgeon’s roe: to be 
appreciated only by a cultivated taste. The general =the public. 


424. cried in the top of Mine, excelled mine in importance : 
see note on 1 332, ‘cry out on the top of question.’ 


425. digested, arranged. 


426. modesty, moderation; cf. Cic. de Off, i 5. 3, in omnium, 
quae fiunt quueque dicuntur, ordine et modo, in quo inest modestia et 
temperantia, ‘order and measure in all acts and deeds, in which 
moderation and temperance consist’; cunning, skill. 


427. sallets, salads, in which piquant herbs were mixed (0. P. 
editors), Pope read sults. The words are spoken, like the next, in 
approbation, not in disparagement, of the play. 

428. indict...o£ affection, charge with affectation. Cf. Z Z.L., 
v. 1.4, ‘ witty without affection’; 7.M., ii. 3 160 ‘an affectionate 
ape’ (of Malvolio), 

430. handsome than fine: the contrast is between grandeur 
and magnificence or elaborate ornamentation. 

435. the Hyrcanian beast, the tiger. The local epithet is 
classical, eg., Virg. Aen, iv. 267. Cf. Macb., iii. 4. 401, ‘the 
Hyrcan tiger.’ 

439. ominous, because it portended the destruction of Troy. _ 

447. gules, the heraldic word for ‘red, Fr. gueules. Ct T. of 
A., iv. 3,59: ‘With man’s blood paint the ground, gules, gules,’ 
(Steevens). 


444 baked andimpasted: ci. 7A, v. 2. 201, ‘in that paste 
let their vile heads be baked.’ 
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446. lords’: their Lords murther Qq; their vilde Murthers, 
early Ff. The reading usually adopted is lord’s, i.¢., Priam’s; the 
plural genitive is preferred, so as to refer back to |. 443 and not 
forwards to Priam’s murder. 


440. o’er-sized, covered as with glue. ‘Coagulate gore’ and 
‘eyes like carbuncles’ sound like tragic rant; though Milton has 
‘And carbuncle his eyes,’ P.Z., ix. 500. 


452. Priam falls with the mere wind of Pyrrhus’s sword. So too 
in the parallel passage in Dido (see App. F), and in TZ. and @., 
v.3 40; but the latter play seems to be written in a satirical, 
fantastic vein. 


459. senseless Ilium, &c.: the ‘ pathetic fallacy,’ but here 
introduced with an exaggerated effect, especially in view of the 
anti-climax in ‘ takes prisoner Pyrrhus’ ear,’ 


465. painted tyrant, ‘the simile is amplified in Macb., 
ii. 3. 106, Delius. 


468. But as, &c. This is in the style of many classical similes, 
¢.g., in Virgil. 
469. the rack, the upper clouds driven by the wind, 


472. the region: originally a division of the sky marked out 
for augury by the Roman priests. Here used of the air generally. 


475. Mars’s: Marses Qq: Murs his Ff, perhaps rightly. Proof, 
strength, resisting power: cf Macd., i. 2. 54 ‘ Bellona’s bridegroom, 
lapped in proof.’ Used as an adj. in Milton, Z/ Penseroso, £58, 
‘ with antic pillars massy proof.’ 


480. Break all the spokes, &c.: the simile becomes ridic- 
ulous when carried into such details. ‘“‘Would not a man have 
thought that the poet had been bound Prentice to a wheel-wright 
for his first Rant? and had followed a Ragman, for the clout and 
blanket, in the second?” Dryden. Cf, A. and C., iv. 15, 48, where 
the same figure is more temperately used. 


485. a jig, a performance given by a clown at the end of a play 
and including dance, song and low -buffoonery, Cotgrave speaks of 
the ‘ Jyg at the end of an Enterlude, wherein some pretie knaverie 
is acted. 

487. mobled: Fl has inobled, but this is only a misprint. 
‘Mobled,’ perh. much the same as ‘ muffled’: Holliwell, Archaic 
Dict., gives ‘to mob’ = to dress carelessly: perhaps this is the 
origin of ‘mob-cap.’ That something of the kind is meant here is 
shown by the ‘clout’ of 1.491, The form ‘mobled’ is also quoted 
from Sandy's Travels, applied to Turkish ladies whose heads are 
wrapped in linen. Hamlet’s question shows that he is puzzled. 
Polonius, wishing to humour the prince and keep up his own 
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reputation for discernment, comes in with his ill-timed ‘ that’s 
-good’, to make up for ‘ this is too long’ (1. 483), 


- 491. bisson rheum, blinding moisture. Sisson properly 
_ means blind, cf. Cor, ii. 1. 70, ‘ Your bisson conspectuities, Rhewm 
dis a Greek word. 


493, o’er-teomed, exhausted by child-bearing. 


499. In mincing, &c.; again, a grotesque phrase; but cf, 
T. of A., iv. 3. 122, ‘ mince it sans remorse.’ 


502. milch, adj., moist. 
508. the abstract, &c., i.e., they give us an epitome of life. 


513. who shall ’scape whipping: Hamlet is thinking o 
Claudius ; for the idea, cf. Lear, iv. 6. 110 sqq and 152 sqq, ; 


523. a speech of some dozen or sixteen lines: there has 
been unending controversy as to the identification of these lines. 
(1) Some say they are found in the plaver-king’s speech, iii. 2. 161-90, 
this speech being philosophic and reflecting Hamlet’s perplexities ; 

(2) others think they are the lines spoken by Lucianus, 7b. 226-30, 
and interrupted by Claudius’s rising ; (3) others say they are not 
there at all, either because they were in the sequel cutoff by the 
interruption, or because Shak. never intended to insert them. 
The most likely solution seems to be (2), as Hamlet’s object would 
naturally be to compose a speech pointing directly to the circum- 
‘stances of his father’s murder :cf. his words to Horatio, iii. 4.75, 76, 


531. Hamlet, left alone, reflects on the contrast between bis own 
lethargy and the keen susceptibility of the player to emotions which 
are merely imaginary. He tries to lash himself into fury by heaping 
terms of insult and abuse on himself and his enemy. 


534. conceit, the feelings he imagines and assumes, 


535. wann’d, became pale, cf. note on i. 5.90, This had struck 
Polonius too, see ll. 504, 5, The assumption that the recitation 
was intended by Shak. as a parody does not seem to invali- 
date the force and effect of the contrast between the player’s ficti- 
tious ‘ cue for passion’ (1. 542) and Harlet’s real one, but rather to 
strengthen it. 


542. cue, a theatrical word, designedly used here: properly the 
word at the end of one actor’s speech which is the signal for another 


actor to come on: hence in general = motive. 
545. free, innocent, cf. iii. 2. 216. 


549. peak, mope, act foolishly or irresolutely, like a half-witted 
person. For mettled in muddy-mettled see note on i. 1. 96. 


CXLV 13 
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550. John-a-Dreams, John the Dreamer, a nick-name for a 
village idiot ; unpregnant of my cause, having no spirit or 
understanding to grapple with it. ‘The C. P, editors quote M. for M. 
iv. 4.23: 


“ This deed unshapes me quite, makes me unpregnant 
And dull to all proceedings.” 


553. defeat, destructive attack, Cf. i. 2.10, v. 2. 58. 
559, ’Swounds: the Ff substitute why, see ii. 1, 76. 
560. but, otherwise than that, Abbott § 220. , 


ab. pigeon-liver’d......gall: White says it was supposed that 
pigeons and doves owed their gentleness to the absence of gall, and 
quotes Drayton, 7Xth Helogue : 
‘A milk-white Dove...... 
About whose neck was in a collar wrought 
“Only like me my mistress hath no gall.”’ 


562. region: for the meaning see 1, 472, and for the use of noun 
as adj. see Gram, Index. 


569, unpack my heart with words: he exposes his own 
‘weakness, as again in the soliloquy in Act iv. Sc. 4. 


572. About, my brain! (Q2 drains): either (1) set about ~ 
the business, or (2) shift in another direction, i.¢c., turn from idle 
raving to some practical measure; perhaps a nautical phrase, as 
Monk Mason thought. I incline to (2): and so Haywood appears to 
have understood it, if, as is probable, the following in his Jron Age 
(published 1632 but‘ writ long since’) is a reminiscence of our 
passage : 


‘My brain about again! For thou hast found 
New projects now to work on.’—(Steevens), 


ib, Hum, &c. Hamlet here seems to regard the plan of the play 
as a nem project, although he had already arranged with the actor 
for putting in the ‘ dozen or sixteen lines ’ (1, 523). This is inconsist- 
ent: unless, perhaps, the novelty lies in the idea expressed in the 
remainder of this speech of convincing himse/f that the Ghost spoke 
true. 


577. For murder, etc.: Cf. the note on i. 2. 257. Heywood, in 
his Apology for Actors gives two examples of murder being discover- 
ed in this way, one at Lynn, the other at Amsterdam (Steevens). In 
Fratricide Punished, ii. 6, Hamlet narrates a ‘ pretty case’ of the 
same kind at Strasburg, in Germany. 


581. tent, probe. 


583. May be the devil: one of the received explanations of 
apparitions in those days. Coleridge quotes Sir Thomas Browne, 
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Relig. Med. i. § 57: “I believe...that these apparitions and ghosts 
of departed persons are not the wandering souls of men, but the un- 
quiet walks of devils, prompting and suggesting unto us mischief, 
blood, and villainy, instilling and stealing into our hearts, that the 
blessed spirits are not at rest in their graves but wander solicitous 
of the affairs of the world.” Perhaps Hamlet really has such a doubt: 
but he also welcomes another excuse for postponing action, 


588. relative, cogent, to the purpose. Than this: Irving in 
his acting gives special point to these words : he takes out the tablets 
wherein he had recorded his uncle’s guilt, and by a significant gesture 
indicates that ‘ this’ refers to them. 


ACG Tt 
SCENE I. 


This act is separated by one night from the last: for Hamlet had 
said ‘we ’l! hear a play to-morrow’ (ii. 2. 528), and the play takes 
place on the night of this morrow (iii. 2. 70). 


In the first scene the plan proposed by Polonius in Act ii. Sc, 2 to 
discover Hamlet’s secret'is carried out in an interview between the 
prince and Ophelia, overheard by the King and Polonius in conceal- 
ment. In the famous soliloquy ‘To be, or not to be,’ delivered by 
Hamlet as he enters, we see him, in spite of his resolve to put all his 
doubts to the test by the play and to act immediately if the test 
confirmed the Ghost’s revelation, still meditating on suicide, as he had 
already :ione before (i. 2. 132), yet unable to face the uncertainties 
of a future state. It must be remembered that in the first draft of 
the play represented by the Quarto of 1603 this soliloquy, together 
with the Nunnery-scene, was placed much earlier, in the middle of 
Act ii. Sc. 2. The effect of reserving the soliloquy for the place it 
now holds is to emphasize its importance by bringing it much nearer 
the central crisis of the play, and to accentuate the element of mor- 
bid indecision in Hamlet’s character, 


When Ophelia first appears he is inclined to treat her gently: but 
he soon discovers she is acting as a decoy, and thereupon turns and 
assaults her with brutal insinuations and half-frenzied invective. In 
judging Ophelia for the part she here plays, we must remember that 
Hamlet had already, when he burst into her chamber, given her 
reason to suppose him dangerously mad, and that she is a very young 
girl obeying her father whom she thinks much wiser than herself. 


1. drift of circumstance, round-about method; cf, i. 5, 127, 
ii.1. 10, 7. § C,, iii. 3. 113-14. The Qq have conference, a less suit- 
able reading, 


3. Grating, harshly disturbing, 
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13. Niggard of question, ete. Warburton proposed to invert 
‘niggard ’and ‘ most free,’ as this would obviously agree better with 
Hamlet’s actual conduct in the interview referred to, I believe, how- 
ever, that by following Clarke we can get the right sense out of the 
words as they’stand : niggard of question = niggard as regards, or in 
answer to, cross-examination, ofowr demands must free = most free 
in making demands touching us. For owr in the sense of the 
genitive ‘of us,’ see Abbott § 219; for of =as regards. ib.§ 173, 
where, however ncte that the second ‘ of,’ not the first, is so explained. 
I propose to bring both under the same head, 


17. o’er-raught, overtook; cf. ii. 2. 311, ‘coted.’ Raught, old 
form for ‘reached,’ while on the other hand, beseech’d, 1. 20, where 
we say ‘besought,’ Elizabethan English allowed free interchange 
of forms, | 


26. edge, stimulus. 
32. espials, spies. 
43. Gracious, your gracious Majesty (to the King). 


47. too much proved, too often proved by examples. An- 
other of Polonius’s maxims wiser than himself, and by which he un- 
wittingly stirs the King’s conscience. 


49. The devil himself, ¢.¢., devilish actions. 
52. to, cf. i. 2. 140; ‘ the thing that helps it’ is the paint. 
53. painted, disguised, hypocritical. 


57-60. Inthese lines the question ‘ To be or not to be’ is expand- 
ded into the choice between passive submission and active resistance. 
The latter would take the form of some violent measure exerted 
either against his own life or his enemies.’ 


59. take arms against a sea: as is well known, there has been 
much discussion over the supposed mixed metaphor contained in 
these words, to avoid which Pope proposed to read @ siege for 
‘a sea,’ Theobald a’say or th’assay, Bray assay. No change is 
meeded. Very probably Shak. has in mind a custom attributed to 
the Celts by Aristotle and Strabo and thus described in Fleming's 
tr. of Aelian’s Histories (1576), where Shak. may have read of it: 
““Some of them are so bold, or rather desperate, that they throw. 
themselves into the foaming floods with their swords drawn in their 
hands, and shaking their javelins,&c” But even if Shak, had not 
this example in view, it is doubtful whether he would have avoided 
the mixture of metaphors: cf. Rich. JT, iii. 2. 190,‘ this ague-fit of 
fear is overblown’ (quoted by O, P. editors), 7. @., ii. 5.24, * the 
more thou damm’st it up [the fire of love], the more it burns’ (after 
which the figure passes into that of a stream). ‘A sea of troubles’ 
is a phrase paralleled in Shak. by ‘asea of glory,’ ‘ of joys,’ ‘ of 
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care, &c.; and as Theobald says Isaiah, Li, 42, calls a great army a 
sea, and Aischylus uses the metaphor in The Seven Against Thebes, 
il. 64, 114, and a ‘sea of troubles’ among the Greeks grew into pro- 
verbial usage. 


65. to dream: he had mentioned ‘ bad dreams,’ ii. 2. 252. | 


ib. the rub; a term of bowls, meaning a collision hindering the 
bowl] in it’s course (C. P. editors), 


67. this mortal coil: either (1) for the ‘body,’ like ‘this 
muddy vesture of decay,’ MU, of V., v. 1. 64; or (2) this entanglement 
(like ‘a coil of rope’), hence ‘turmoil’ of life, cf. JZ A., iii 3, 100, 
‘ Here’s old coil at home.’ ‘ Shuffled’ would suit either interpretation. 


68. respect, consideration. 
69. That makes......life, makes men endure it so long. 


70. whips, &c. In Armin’s Nest of Ninnies (1608) we have: 
“there are, as Hamlet says, things called whips in store.” The 
allusion does not suit the present passage: perhaps it is to the old 
Hamlet, In Kyd’s The Spanish Tragedy, iii. 11. 40, Hieronimo says; 


“ and there is Nemesis, and Furies, 
And things call’djwhips....... m 


but this is in one of the later additions to the play. Cf, 2 Hen, VI? 
ii. 1. 136. | 


72. despised, Q2, Q3; disprized, Ff, adopted by many editors, 


75. quietus: Steevens has explained this as a law term for an 
acquittance or discharge. Cf. Webster, Duchess of Malfi.,i. 1: ‘here 
upon your lips I sign your ‘ guietus est’.” Cf. Sonnet, CXXVI. 12. 


76. bodkin, adagger. Of. Rich. LJ, iii. 2, 169 :— 
“ (Death) comes at the last and with a little pin 
Bores through his castle wall, and farewell king!” 


Bare may be ‘a mere bodkin,’ or ‘an unsheathed bodkin.’ 
ib. fardels, burdens, 
77. grunt, groan. 


80. Wotraveller returns: Theobald objected that the Ghost 
returned: Ooleridge answers: ‘If it be necessary to remove the 
apparent contradiction—if it be not rather a great beauty—surely it 
were easy to say that no traveller returns to this world as to his 
home or abiding place,” 


83. conscience, not the moral sense of right and wrong, but 
reflection, or conscious thought. The context makes this important 
distinction perfectly clear. For, although in i. 2.132 he had admit- 
ted the force of the religious prohibition, in his present state of 
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mind it is the ‘dread of something after death’ that alone deters 
him from self-destruction: and this thought he generalizes accord- 
ing to his custom by extending it first to all suffering humanity, and 
then to all the actions of life, where enterprise is sapped and reso- 
lution thwarted by this ‘conscience’ which is practically equi- 
valent to ‘thinking too precisely on the event’ (iv. 4. 41, cf. <b. 43, 
‘coward’), Cf. M. for Mi. 4. 78— 


‘“Our doubts are traitors, 
And make us lose the good we oft might win 
By fearing to attempt.” 


Rich, ITT, i, 4.137, though a close verbal parallel, is in thought 
very different. 


85. cast, surface colouring ; thought, anxiety, excessive reflec- 
tion. 


86. pitch, Qq: pith, Ff (and also the Quartos after 1676). It 
is difficult to decide between the two readings; but, as the OC. P. edi- 
tors remark, ‘ pitch’ agrees better with ‘moment.’ ‘Pitch’ is the 
highest point of a falcon’s flight: cf. Rich. ZZ, i. 1. 109, ‘How high 
a pitch his resolution soars!’ and 7. ™., i.1.12. But ‘pith and 
morrow, i 4.22. Note that in any case there is again a change of 
metaphor in ‘ current.’ 


89. orisons, prayers, Fr. oraisons. “This isa touch of nature. 
Hamlet, at the sight of Ophelia, does not immediately recollect that 
he is to personate madness, but makes her an address grave and 
solemn, such as the foregoing meditation excited in his thoughts.” 
Johnson. 


91. for this many a day: yet between Hamlet's visit of 
which she told Polonius in ii, 1, and the present time only a day has 
elapsed : see the section on Duration of the Action in the Introduc- 
tion, and the introductory note to this scene. Either (1) this is an 
instance of ‘double time’ (see Intr. /.c.), or (2) Ophelia thinks it 
wise to assume that Hamlet has forgotter that mad scene, 


93. remembrances, tokens. cf, ii. 2. 26. 


94. I never gave, &c He begins to assame madness again, 
Perhaps there is, as Prof, Dowden thinks, a deeper meaning: ‘T 
may have given you trifles, but no great’ gifts of soul.’ 


107. honesty, virtue, chastity, admit no discourse, allow 
none to converse with your beauty. The Qq read you for your 
honesty. 


109. commerce, intercourse. Ophelia (purposely?) mis- 
understands Hamlet’s remark by inverting the terms. 


114. I did love you once: spoken with sad earnestness: cf. 
119, Coleridge after noting that Hamlet has perceived from 
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Ophelia’s forced manner that she is acting a part adds. “Such a 
discovery in a mood so anxious and irritable accounts for a certain 
harshness in him ;—-and yet a wild upworking of love, sporting with 
opposites in a wilful self-tormenting strain of irony, is perceptible 
throughout—‘I did love you once; ‘ I lov’d you not ;’—and_ parti- 
cularly in his enumeration of the faults of the sex from which Oph, 
is so free, that the mere freedom therefrom constitutes her character. 
Note Shakespeare’s charm of composing the female character by the 
absence of characters, that is, marks or out-juttings” No words 
could better express the pathos of this scene. C. also supposes that 
Ham, is aware of the listeners behind the arras and directs his re- 
marks as much to them as to Oph.—Perhaps so. But cf. 1. 147. 


118. inoculate, engraft: stock continues the metaphor. 
122. indifferent, to an average degree: cf. ii. 2, 227, v. 2. 95. 


123. I could accuse me, &c. He names the faults he least 
has—‘ proud, revengeful, ambitious’: here he is ironical, and acting 
his part; but for the rest his self-depreciation is sincere and one of 
the marks of his melancholy. Two other instances of fictitious self- 
accusation in Shak.: Edgar’s in Zea*, iii. 4. 86, and Malcolm’s in 
Macb., iv. 8. 


131. At home. This is untrue. But what could she say ? 


142-3. paintings...face: so Qq: F1 has pratlings...pace. This 
may be a real correction of Shakespeare’s. Though ‘paintings’ cor- 
responds with 1. 51, ‘ prattlings’ would answer to ‘lisp, and nick- 
name God’s creatures’, and ‘ pace’ to ‘jig’ and ‘ amble’. 


144, amble, walkaffectedly. Of. Isaiah, iii. 16: ‘Because the 
daughters of Zion are haughty, and walk with stretched forth necks 
and wanton eyes, walking and mincing as they go, and making a 
tinkling with their feet.’ 

ib. nick-name, &¢.; probably referring to feminine affectations 
of speech, used in pretended simplicity and innocence. 


147. all but ono, i. ¢. Claudius. Here Hamlet quite forgets 
caution—if, that is, he knows he is being spied upon. Or, must we 
infer that he does not know ? Ophelia, of course, would not under- 
stand, 


151. QI alone has the more correct order, ‘scholar’s, soidier’s, 
answering to ‘tongue, sword.’ 


152. fair is proleptic: the ‘ rose’ makes the state fair. 


153. mould of form, the model on which all formed them- 
selves. Fulke Greville says of Sir Philip Sidney ‘Indeed he wasa 
true model of worth,’ and Queen Elizabeth called Sidney the ‘ jewel 
of her time,’ 


7 
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159. blown, in full blossom; continuing the metaphor of 
‘rose ’ 


164. Was not like madness. If Claudius was ever quite 
deceived, Hamlet has now failed to keep up the deception Claudius 
here speaks his mind quite freely to Polonius, his most trusted 
confidant; but afterwards for reasons of policy he keeps up the 
appearance of believing Hamlet mad, e. g, iil, 3.2. (to Rosencrantz 
and Guildenstern) and iv.°1. 34, 


166. hatch and disclose: for verbal forms thus used as nouns 
see i, 1. 57. 


167. for to: Not so common with the infinitive in Shak. as in 
earlier writers, see Abbott § 152. 


174. puts: Abbott § 337, points out that the singular vb, is 
used because the real subject is the ‘ beating of his brains.’ 


176. yet doI believe, &c. The vanity of Polonius will not 
allow him to give up his cherished theory. 


185. find, 7%. e. discover his secret. The C. P, editors compare 
A. W, ii. 3. 216. 


SCENE Il, 


In this scene ‘ the play within the playY is acted, and the conduct 
of Claudius finally convinces Hamlet of his uncle’s guilt—or rather, 
removes his last excuse for doubting it. At the same time Hamlet's 
character is exhibited in several different phases. In the dialogue 
with the players he very characteristically, at a time when such an 
important issue is at stake, enters into a discussion on dramatic art, 
In the eulogy of Horatio he shows himself in his noblest mood, 
prizing honest worth above fortune or intellect, and at the same time 
convincing us of his sanity. In the play-scene he becomes petulant, 
scathing, cruel: and ends, after his enemy’s exposure and flight, 
with an outburst of wild levity very similar to that which followed 
the Ghost’s revelation, 


1. the speech, i. e. the ‘dozen or sixteen lines’ cf. ii, 2. 523. 


The famous passage that follows must be viewed in relation to 
Hamlet’s previous discourse to the players and the recitation of 
Aeneas’ speech (Act ii, 8c.2). Does the present passage conflict with 
the view there taken that the speech is a parody? I think not. 
Hamlet is here perfectly serious, just as he was in the previous 
passage : and Shakespeare too is now serious, How could the dictum 
that the ‘ purpose of playing’ is to ‘hold the mirror up to nature,’ 
with all that follows, be anything but sober earnest? Of course 
Shakespeare is here quite at one with Hamlet. But it must be obser- 
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ved that all Hamlet’s directions in the present passage have to do not 

with the matter or style of a play but with the manner of delivering 
w%—acting not composition. Even if we naturally give to some of 

these famous remarks a wider extension and apply them to the drama 

asa whole and in its essence—no doubt Shakespeare intended this— 

still, the author may legitimately mingle serious truth with satire or 

topical allusions (the presence of the latter is generally admitted in 

li. 2. 320 sqq., and partly in 7b, 420 sqq., and below in iii. 2. 35 sqq., 

where see notes) providing that his hero.is dramatically consistent 

throughout. This Hamlet is. It is quite right and natural for him to 

wish to have his play acted in the best and most artistic way whatever 

may be the character of the play. Moreover, his objections to rant 
and buffoonery are in complete harmony with the views of Sir Philip 
Sidney, which it was suggested the previous passage partly reflected : 
and it is not impossible that the present passage may be ‘ classical ’ 

in the sense that some of it is ultimately traceable to Cicero. 


3. had as lief, would as soon have. Lief from A.S. leof, dear. 


8. hear, Ff sce. Robustious, the termination is depreciatory, 
* over-vigorous,’ 


9. periwig-pated: wigs were at this time worn chiefly by 
actors. Of. Hvery Woman in her Humour (1609:: “As none wear 
hoods but monks and ladies...... none periwigs but players and pic- 
tures” (Steevens), Periwigs from Fr. perruque (— L. pilus). 

10. groundlings: those who stood on the ‘pit’ or ground of 
the theatre: a penny was paid for entrance, and there were no seats - 
here. Ben Jonson (Induction to Bartholomew Fair) speaks of ‘ the 
understanding gentlemen of the ground,’ with an obvious pun. 


11. capable, of understanding: cf. iii, 4. 124 Dumb- 
shows, acting without words; see furthér on the ‘dumb-show’ 
before the play in iii. 2. inexplicable: either (1) not accompanied 
by words to explain them (Johnson), or (2) unintelligible, confused. 

15. Termagant, supposed to be a God of the Saracens, a bois- 
terous personage often introduced in the old mystery-plays: ¢.g., in 
Guy of Warwick the Sultan says : 


“So help me Mahoun of might, 
And Termagant, my God so bright,” 


The last word supports Skeat’s derivation from Ital, 77ivigante, the 
moon wandering through the sky in her triple aspect as Hecate, 
Selene, and Artemis. 


ib. Herod, another common character in !mysteries, and also 
acted with much rant and violence. Cf. Chaucer’s The Miller's Tale, 
U.T., 3384: “ He pleyeth Herodes on a scaffold hye.” The stage- 
direction to a Coventry play is: ‘Here Erode ragis in this pagond 
[rages in this pageant], and in the strete also, 
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18. modesty, see note on ii. 2. 426. 
19. from, contrary to, Abbott: § 158. 


20. to hold......the mirror up to nature. Cicero (de Rep, 
iv. 11) calls comedy ‘the imitation of life, the mirror of custom, 
the image of truth. Of. pro Rosc. Amer., xvi. 47. This passage 
is referred to by Cervantes (1613). It seems not unlikely that it 
may also have come to Shakespeare’s knowledge—perhaps through 
Thomas Kyd—and,.the language certainly offers a close resem- 
blance to the present passage. But Shak. has given the same ideas 
a new and imperishable expression, 


23. his, its, see i.4. 26. Form and pressure, outline and 
impression, The metaphor from a wax mould, cf. i. 5. 100 ‘ pressures, 
and iii. 2. 153 ‘mould of form.’ 


tb. eome tardy off, feebly or inadequately represented, 


24. the unskilful......the judicious : the common herd and 
the experts contrasted as in ii, 2. 420 sqq. 


25. censure, judgment, see i. 3. 69. 


ib. the which one Ff: which one Qq. The meaning seems to 
be ‘ of one of which,’ 


30. nor man: QI has nor Turke: the Ff. ov Norman. Farmer 
ingeniously conjectured nor Mussulman, ‘Turks and infidels’ are 
opposed to Christians in the Prayer-book, This, and the reading of 
Q1 make Farmer’s conjecture highly probable. 


31. journeymen, day-labourers or apprentices. 

ib. them originally suggested by Theobald for men of all the 
copies, Theob, gives other instances where them and the men have 
been confounded. We might also read the men, or’em (O. P. editors). 


33. indifferently : see iii, 1. 122. 


35. Let those that play, &e. The clowns were in the habit 
of inserting ‘ gag’ to amuse the less educated part of the audience. 
Stowe praises the ‘extemporal wit’ of Thomas Wilson and Richard 
Tarleton. In the course of this passage the following lines are 
inserted in QL:— 

‘‘And then you have some again, that keeps one suit 

Of jests, as a man is known by one suit of 

Apparell, and gentlemen quotes his jests down 

In their tables, before they come to the play, as thus : 
‘Cannot you stay till | eat my porridge?’ and, ‘ You owe me 
A quarter’s wages’; and, ‘ My coat wants a cullison’; 

And, ‘ Your beer is sour’; and blabbering with his lips, 

And thus keeping in his cinque-pace of jests, 

When, God knows, the warm clown cannot make a jest 
Unless by chance, as the blind man catches a hare ; 
Masters! tell him of it.” 
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The metrical arrangement of the lines is defective, as often in 
Ql, and perhaps in other respects they are misreported. In any 
case, this is poor stuff, the absence of which in the later copies is 
not to be regretted. May not the passage itself be a piece of 
‘gao,’ the production of the actor at the performance represented 
by Q1, and not of Shakespeare? It has been thought that the allu- 
sion is to William Kempe, the comedian, who belonged to the 
Chamberlain’s Company, left it in 1699, but returned to it in 1602. 


60. conversation, intercourse. Hamlet’s own nobility shines 
out in his tribute to his friend’s noble qualities. 


53. no revenue, &c. Cf, the concluding lines in Sir. Henry 
Wotton’s poem on The character of a happy life, written about this 
time :-— 

‘Lord of himself, though not of lands : 
And having nothing yet hath all.” 


55. candied, ‘sugared o’er,’ cf. iii. 1. 48. Absurd, foolish : but 
perhaps the original force of the word, ‘ dissonant,’ is also felt, so as 
to indicate the incongruity between outward show and inner 
depravity which is so marked in the speeches and atmosphere of 
Act i, Sc, 2. The word absurd is elsewhere in Shak. accented on the 
last: strict metre would here require the first syll. to be accented, 
but perhaps there is an inversion throwing strong emphasis on dick. 


56. crook: as the subject we must understand from ‘candied 
tongue’ the notion of ‘hypocrisy, Pregnant: from the meaning 
‘full of wit, or resource’ (cf. ii. 2. 209, iii. 3. 70) the word here passes 
to that of ‘supple, ready to bow,’ Cf. also Lear, iv. 6. 227; in T. M., 
iii, 1. 100 ‘ pregnant and vouchsafed ear’ it seems to mean ‘ ready to 
receive, 


62. fortune’s buffets. Cf. Tennyson’s Will :— 


“© ..Who seems a promontory of rock... 
Tempest-buffeted, citadel-crowned.” 


64. blood and judgment: “ According to the doctrine of 
the four humours, desire and confidence were seated in the blood, 
and judgment in the phlegm, and the due mixture of the humours 
made a perfect character.” Johnson. For ‘blood’ cf. i. 3. 6, 116. 


65. not a pipe, cf. |. 332 sqq. 


69. Something too much, ete. Hamlet thinks it unmanly 
to be too effusive : this agrees with the dislike of rant he displays in 
confronting Laertes at Ophelia’s grave, v.i. A convincing mark of 
his sanity, 


71. Onescene, the ‘dozen or sixteen lines’ cf, ii. 2. 5235, In 
l, 76 one speech means the same. 
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77. a@damned ghost: cf. ii. 2. 582, 3. 
79. stithy, forge, smithy, from ‘stith,’ an anvil. 


85. idle, vacantand aimless like an idiot. Hamlet here re-assumes 
madness. Staunton compares a line in Ql spoken by Hamlet’s 
mother : ‘And for my love forget these idle fits.’ Of. iii. 4. 11. 


87. fares: Hamlet’s answer implies a pun on the other sense of 
the word, ‘ eats,’ 


88. the chameleon’s dish: the popular belief that this ani- 
mal feeds on air alone is mentioned by Sir Thomas Browne, Vulgar 
Errors, iii. 21. Cf. T. @. ii. 1, 179: “ Though the chameleon Love can 
feed on air.” ; 


89. promise-cramm’d : referring to his hope of the succession. 
From iii, 2, 308 it appears the King had promised to support Hamlet’s 
claim, and the same is implied in i. 2. 109-112, 


93. i’ the University : No doubt Shak. is thinking of the Eng- 
lish rather than of the continental Universities. At Oxford and 
Cambridge Latin and English plays were constantly acted, especially 
on the occasion of a visit of royalty or some distinguished personage. 
Compare the title-page of the First Quarto (Intr.§ 10), Soin The 
Spanish Tragedy Kyd makes Hieronimo say :— 


‘“‘When in Toledo there I studied, 
It was my chance to write a tragedy.” 


97. Julius Cesar: a Latin play on this subject was acted at 
Christ Church, Oxford, in 1582, Shakespeare’s Julius Cesar proba- 
bly immediately preceded Hamlet (Intr. §§ 14, 15) 


98. i’ the Capitol. The historic scene was the Theatre of 
Pompey, in the Campus Martius, Shak. transferred it to the Capitol. 


103. “To lie at the feet of a mistress, during any dramatic repre- 
sentation, seems to have been acommon act of galantry.” Steevens. 


108. jig-maker, writer of ballads or comic songs, cf. ii. 2. 485. 
Your only: White says this means ‘ only your’ (for other instances 
see Abbott § 420), Better ‘only’ = supreme, unrivalled ; applied to 
himself in bitter irony. Cf. the dedication of Sonnets : “ To the onlie 
begetter of these ensuing sonnets, Mr. W. H.” 


111. twice two Months: see Introd., section on Duration of 
the Action. 


113. for I ’?llhave a suit ofsables. Probably there is a play 
on the word ‘sables,’ which means a rich fur used for trimming robes, 
while ‘ sable’ generally means ‘ black,’ ‘The devil may wear plain 
black : but I’ll bave a robe trimmed with costly fur, which you can 
call ‘sable’ if you please.’ Other interpretations are: (1) to take a 
‘suit of sables’ for a suit of black, mourning garments, and read with 
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Warburton and others ‘’fore’ instead of ‘for;’ (2) to read ‘ sabell,’ a 
reddish colour, or flame-colour, from Fr. couleur @isabelle. 


117. the hobby-horse, a figure in the country May-games. 
The line is from a ballad, and is quoted elsewhere: Z.L.Z, iii. 1, 30. 
Warburton thinks the allusion is to the suppression of such pastimes 
by the Puritans. 


Stage-Direction. The dumb-show enters. This raises difficulties, 
(1) The exact use of dumb-shows (cf. iii. 2. 11) in Elizabethan 
plays is not clear, Sometimes they may have been supple- 
mentary to the action of the play. In Sackville’s Gorboduc and 
Gascoigne’s Jocasta dumb-shows represent the moral in mute 
action, as the Greek chorus expressed it in words. In Zhe Spanish 
Tragedy, iii. 16, while the Ghost and Revenge are conversing, the 
latter introduces a dumb-show, which symbolizes but does not sepre- 
sent the action of the sequel. Hunter, however, quotes a description 
of a performance at Hull by Danish soldiers in 1688, in which a 
dumb-show was used to anticipate the action, and ‘all the postures 
were shown first. So this may have been a custom of the Danish 
theatre. (2) If the dumb-show here represents the action in the 
manner last described, why does not Claudius atonce take offence? 
Perhaps the parallel does not strike home so clearly in dumb-show 
as if afterwards does in’ words. Halliwell suggests that the King 
and Queen may be whispering confidentially to each other during 
the dumb-show, and so escape the sight of it, 


120. miching mallecho, secret or skulking mischief. A 
‘micher’ is one who ‘ meaks in acorner.’ Cf. i Hen. IV, ii. 4. 461. 
mallecho is Spanish, walhecho, iniquity. Qq Mallico, Ff Malicho. 


121. argument, plot, cf. ii, 2. 345 and below 1. 209. 


127. posy, short for poesy, the motto onaring. See M, of V., 
v. i, 147-50. 


130 sqq. The style of the play is formal andsomewhat stilted 
and the rhymes, as Coleridge remarks, distinguish it from the real 
dialogue. The remark of Schlegel quoted in the note on ii. 2. 420 
(speech of Aeneas, etc.) is applicable here. 


130. full thirty times, ete. Prof. Bradley points out that 
there seems to be a reference of Greene’s Alphonsus King of Arragon 
Act iv, ll, 33ff -— ‘ 


Thrice ten times Phoebus with his golden beams 
Hath compassed the circle of the sky, 

Thrice ten times Ceres hath her workmen hir’d, 
And fill’d her barns with fruitful crops of corn, 
Since first in priesthood I did lead my life. 


ib, cart, for chariot: an archaism in keeping with the style of 
speech. 
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140. distrust you, ‘.c., am distrustful on your account, cf. ‘fear 
me not,’i, 3,61. Delius. 
141. After this line the quartos read— 
‘For women feare too much, even as they love 
And womens,’ etc, 


} 142, holds (Qq hold) quantity, keep proportion, For the form 
in ‘s’ with multiple subject see Abbott § 336. 


_ 143. ‘They either feel nothing of either passion, or go to extremes 
in both.’ The construction is: ‘In neither (is) aught, or (it is) in 
extremity,’ Abbott, 388¢; the positive notion being understood 
from the negative. 


149. operant, active: used of poison, 7. of A., iv. 3. 25. 


2b. leave to do, cease to perform, 
157. instances, motives, inducements. Johnson, 


158. respects, cf. iii. 1. 68, 


161. A great part of this speech is applicable rather to Hamlet 
than to the Player Queen, since it illustrates the danger of failing 
to act up to a resolution once formed. 


166, fall, change of construction, as if ‘ fruit’ were the subject. 
Abbott § 416. Cf. i, 2. 38, iii. 1. 174, i, 3, 47-50. 

167. Wecessary, inevitable. 

170, doth the purpose lose, cf.‘ lose the name of action’, 
iii. 1. 88. 

172. destroy: cf. i. 2. 38. 


179. favourites F1, favourite Qq, and later Ff. The plural 
seems necessary, and for the verbal form in—s with plural subject, 
see Abbott $ 333 and cf. 1, 142. 


184. seasons, probably used in a wide sense,=turns him into 


188. our thoughts, &c.: this anticipates Hamlet’s famous 
saying, V. Be 10:— 

‘ There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will,”— 

189-90. so think...but die, &c., i.e. even if you think......, 
your thoughts are sure to die...... 

194, anchor’s cheer, an anchorite’s, or hermit’s fare. A, S. 
anchor is derived from the Greek anachoretes, ‘one who retires (into 
the desert),’ 

195. each opposite, every form of contrariety; blanks, 
blanches, makes pale, disfigures. We still say ‘ looks blank,’ 
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212. tropically, figuratively, Ql has trapically, with a poor 
play on words, which may, however, be intended in our text. 


215. Vienna, Q1 has Guyana; in the same copy Albertus. 
stands for Gonzago, and the two chief players are throughout called 
Duke ana Duchess ; whereas Q2 always, except in this passage, calls. 
them King and Queen. The term ‘duke’ here must have remained 
over when the other changes were made. 


(217. free, cf. ii. 2. 545, let the galled jade, &e.: a proverb 
meaning ‘ let those cry out who are hurt,’ The withers are the part 
of a horse between the shoulders, where the saddle presses, The 
same proverb is found in Jiyly’s Huphues and in Damon and 
Pythias (1585), ‘1 know the gall’d horse will soonest wince.’ 


219, a chorus, to explain the action of a play, asin Winter's 
Tale, Romeo and Juliet, and Henry V, 


220. interpret, &c. At puppet-shows (also called motions), as 
in the modern Punch and Judy show, the words were spoken by an 
_ ‘interpreter’ on or behind the stage, Cf. 7. G.ii. 1. 101, “O 
excellent motion! O exceeding puppet ! Now will he interpret to her ;” 
Greene’s Groots worth of Wit, 1621: “ It was I that...... for seven 
years’ space was absolute interpreter of the puppets.’ Here ‘the 
puppets dallying’ means ‘the farce of love’,in which Ham. with 
cruel mockery imagines Ophelia to be indulging with some one or 
other, no longer himself. 


223. So your mistake your husbands: playing on Ophelia’s 
last words and on the word mistake, i,e., ‘so in taking your husbands 
for better, for worse, you choose the worse alternative.’ The allusion 
is to words in the Marriage Service. For mistake, which stands in 
all the good copies, Q1 alone has must take, The latter gives a 
simpler meaning, and Pope, followed by many editors, restored it 
here. But the consensus of the Qq Ff. favours the reading in the 
text, and the quibble is in Hamlet’s manner, 


224. leave thy damnable faces: this agrees with the dis- 
like Hamlet expressed in his directions to the player for the conven- 
tional exaggerations of stage-acting. 


225. the croaking raven, &c. Cf. The True Tragedie of 
Richard the Third (p. 61, Shak, Soc. reprint): ‘ The screeching raven 
sits croking for revenge, while herds of beasts comes bellowing for 
revenge.’ 


226. Here begin most probably Hamlet’s ‘ dozen or sixteen lines,’ 
see Note on ii. 2. 523. 


227. Confederate, conspiring to assist my purpose. For the 
idea cf, Macb,, ii. 1. 49 sqq. 
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228. midnight weeds. It is an old idea, found also in ancient 
literature, that herbs collected at midnight have special virtue for 
purposes of magic or poison. Cf. Mavb., iv. 1. 25 and below iv. 7. 143, 


229. Hecate’s, dissyllabic asin Macd., ii, 1.52. Hecate the 
classical and medieval patroness of witches. 


233. the story is extant. There are many such Italian 
stories, but this particular one has not been identified. é 


242. stricken Ql; strucken Ff, strooken or stroken Qq. 
Strucken may be right. For the idea see A. Y. Z., ii. 1. 33 sqq. 


During the rest of this scene Hamlet displays a supernormal 
elation, to which the satisfaction at his own cleverness seems to 
contribute as much as any advantage he has gained over his enemy. 


246, a forest of feathers, as worn by actors. 


247. turn Turk, ‘ undergo a total and ruinous change’ (Calde- 
cott)—as from a Christian to an infidel. Cf. M. A., iii. 4, 57. 


ib, Provincial roses, roses of Provence, or of Provins (near . 
Paris), Cotgrave supports both localities. The actor’s roses would 
be of ribbon. " 


248. razed, slashed. There is no necessity to read raiseds 
Stubbes, Anatomy of Abuses, 1595, mentions shoes ‘ razed, carved, 
cut, and stitched all over with silke’ (Steevens), and Randle Holme, 
Academy of Armory, Bk. iii., c.1., ‘Pinked, or raised shooes, have 
the over leathers grain part cut into Roses, or other devices,’ (C.P. 
editors), 


ib, Cry, company: gen. used of a pack of hounds. 


250. Halfa share: the receipts from theatres were divided in 
‘shares’ between the proprietors or ‘ house-keepers’ and the actors. 
A collection of papers from the Lord Chamberlain’s office, dated 
1635, and printed by Mr. Halliwell-Phillips in his Outlines of the 
Life of Shakespeare, throws much light on the financial management 
of theatres at that time, In one of these papers the Burbages, 
Cuthbert and Richard, mention that in building the ‘Globe’ “ to 
ourselves we joined those deserving men, Shakspere, Hemmings, 
Condell, Philips and others, partners in the profits of that they call 
the House,” also that the ‘ Blackfriars’ was ‘leased out to one 
Evans that first set up the boys commonly called the Queen’s 
Majesty’s Children of the Chapel.” 

254. Jove, cf. iii. 4. 56. 

255. pajock, thus in F3 F4: other editions spell the word 
‘ paiock,’ ‘ paiocke,’ ‘ pajocke,’ changed in late quartos to ‘ paicock ” 
or ‘ pecock,’ whence Pope read ‘ peacock.’ Dyce says that in Scot- 
land the peacock is often called pea-jock : hence, with Pope, we may 
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gee an allusion to the fable of the birds choosing the peacock for their 
king instead of the eagle. Another explanation makes ‘ pajock’ 
= ‘patchock,’ a word apparently used for a clown or ragamuffin in 
. Spenser’s View of the State of Ireland, p. 636 ‘as very patchockes 
as the wild Irish.’ This agrees with Skeat’s derivation of ‘ pajock’ 
from ‘ patch : cf. iii. 4.99, ‘a king of shreds and patches,’ Theobald 
also proposed ‘ paddock’ (cf. iii. 4.189). In any case the word is 
here humorously substituted for ‘ass,’ which would complete the 
rhyme. 


. 262. recorders. Akind of flute or flageolet. Milton P. L. 


i, 551 ‘ flutes and soft recorders.’ 

264. perdy, a corruption of par Dieu. 

270. marvellous, adj. for adv. see Gram. Index. 
273. more richer, double comparative, Abbott § 11. 


301. were she ten times our mother: this sounds a non- 
sensical paradox to those who do not understand the inner meaning, 
‘ were she ten times as disloyal a mother as she is,’ 


303. pickers and stealors, i.¢c., hands: an allusion, toa clause 
in the catechism, ‘“‘ Keep my hands from picking and stealing.” 


310. Proverb ‘ while the grass grows the steed starves,’ 


312. To withdraw with you, i.¢., let me lead you aside for 
a moment; no doubt addressed to Guild; as he alone appears in the 
ensuing part of the dialogue. Yor the use of the infin. cf, iii. 4. 213; 
apparently a vague infin. of purpose. 


313. recover the wind of me, a hunting term, to get to 
windward of the animal which is to be driven into a toil or snare. 
Hence, ‘ why do you use round-about means and try to deceive me, 


316. The sense seems to be: ‘ You ask me to be direct with you! 
but if Iam too bold in acting towards you as J think right, f must 
show myself more discourteous than my love permits.’ But Hamlet 
impatiently refuses to understand this fine-drawn argument. 


324. ventages, the holes in the recorder. 


327. stops, either the same as ‘ ventages,’ or the manner of stop- 
ping them so as to produce notes, which, perhaps, Hamlet indicates 
with his fingers. 


3358. fret: ‘frets’ are pieces of wire fastened on a lute or guitar 
and used in playing it: there is an obvious double meaning in the 
verb here. 


350. to the top of my bent, to the height of my inclination ; 
the metaphor is from a bow. 


554. For the idea see note on }. 226 above, ‘ confederate season,’ 
CXLV 14 
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360. Nero murdered his mother Agrippina. Hamlet remembers 
the Ghost’s command, i. 5. 85. 


362. Of. M.A. ii. 1. 155, ‘She speaks poniards, and every word 
stabs.’ 


364. shent, rebuked, 
SCENE III. 


This scene forms the central crisis of the play. Hamlet has the 
chance of killing the King while he is at his prayers—at a moment, 
moreover, when his recent suspicious conduct at the play would have 
afforded strong presumptive evidence of his guilt and thus justified 
the act—yet Hamlet refuses to act. The reasons he gives are no 
doubt only fresh excuses for delay. Yet the intensity of vindictive 
hatred displayed in Hamlet’s words, which has shocked many readers, 
must not be regarded as merely assumed : it is real enough, however 
horrible. The delay, however, is fatal: and others besides Hamlet 
are soon involved in its evil consequences. Claudius is now warned 
of his danger and will take prompt measures to avert it. 


3. your commission: the King seems to have already spoken 
to them of the mission to England, though we cannot tell how much 
of his scheme he has divulged, nor, consequently, the extent of their 
complicity. But the tone of the following speeches implies a justifi- 
cation of extreme measures. 


11. The single and peculiar life, the private individual, as 
opposed to the King. 


13. noyance, harm; the original force of the word, where- 
as the modern sense is weaker. Of. Cic. de Off. 1 4: * Prin- 
ipio generi animantium omni est natura tributum, ut se, vitam 
corpusque tucatur, declinetque ea, quae noeitura videantur......’ ‘To 
begin with, every living being is endowed with a natural instinct to 
defend itself, its life and body, and to avoid those dangers which 
threaten it with harm,’ 


14. depends and rests, this comes under ‘Inflection in—s 
preceding a plural subject,’ Abbott § 335. 


29. mortised, fastened. 

29. home, thoroughly; cf, iii. 4, 1. For the scansion see Versifi- 
cation. 

33. of vantage, from a point of vantage. 


36 ‘This speech reveals the dark recesses of a soul tortured by 
remorse, yet unable to free itself from the constraining force of its 
sin—a pitifui exhibition of haman weakness and depravity, 


a ee SS 2. Ee 
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37. primal eldest curse, &c., referring to the murder of 
Abel by Cain, Genesis iv. 


38. In this line—er in‘ murderer’ counts for two syllables, cf. 
i. 3. 117 and see Versification : Abbott § 478. After the pause there 
is an inversion with an emphatic stress on pray. 


39. Though inclination, &c. The meaning is clear enough 
and none of the alterations proposed (‘as ’t will’, ‘as th ill’) are 
necessary, or admissible. The will as the power of choice or central 
determinant is regarded as distinct from the promptings of inclination. 
But that this will not bear philosophical analysis seems to be shown 
by Boswell’s note: “ The distinction between ‘ inclination’ and ‘ will’ 
is philosophically correct. I may will to doa thing because my 
understanding points it out to me as right, although Iam not 
anclined to it. See Locke, On the Human understanding, b. 2, ch. 
21, sec. 30.” 


41-3, likea man, &c. Cf. James i. 8.: ‘A double minded 
man is unstable in all his ways.’ 


46. white assnow. The C.P. editors refer to Ps. Li.7, ‘ wash 
ame and I shall be whiter than snow.’ Cf, Maced. ii. 3. 860. 


“* Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood 
Clean from this hand ?” 


47. confront, to meet it face to face, and pardon without 
palliating it. 


49, 50. te. to pray either that we may be prevented from 
falling, or that we may be forgiven after the fall. 


56. the offence, z. ¢. the advantages gained by the offence. 


57, 58. A mixed metaphor once more, Cf. iii. 1, 59. Walker’s 
currents for ‘ occurrents’ will hardly do. 


60. buys out the law: for the idea cf. Lear iv. 6, 169, ‘ plate 
sin with gold And the strong lance of justice hurtless breaks.’ 


62. compell’d, for ‘are compelled,’ cf. i. 2, 90, 
64. rests, remains. 

68. limed, caught with bird-lime. 

69. engaged, entangled. 

75. would, requires to, Abbott § 329. 


80. He took my father, &c. ‘This passage should be 
compared with what the Ghost said, i. 5. 76 sqq. 


81. flush, full of sap, lusty, The reading of the Ff. fresh is 
obviously inferior. 
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': 83. our circumstance, &c.: our process of inference. ‘ Our 
really belongs to ‘thought:’ cf.i.4 73, iii, 2.304 ‘your cause of 
distemper.’ For ‘ circumstance,’ see i. 3. 127, iii. 1. 1.; in all of these 
passages it indicates a circuitous mode of thought, or inference, as- 
opposed to direct evidence of the senses, and there seems to be 
something characteristic in the frequent use of the word in Hamlet. 


85, him, note the change of reference in the pronoun. 


88. hent, used as a verb, ‘to seize,’ in W. 7. iv, 3. 133, M. for M. 
iv. 6.14. Here‘ seizure,’ ‘grip.’ Is it the sword, or the villain, that. 
is to be grasped on a more terrible occasion ? 


96, How weak is this threat of deferred vengeance ! 
SCENE IV. 


In the interview with his mother, Hamlet, though his father’s: 
spirit returns to chide his tardiness, rises to his full moral height, 
On the question of the Queen’s complicity in the murder I must refer 
to the Introduction, where her innocence has been argued. See also 
the note on 1. 29; and for the treatment of this point in the First 
Quarto, Introduction, §§ 13, 14. 


1. home, see iii. 3. 29. 
2. broad, unrestrained. 


4. sconce is Hamner’s emendation for silence of the Qq Ff. 
Ql. has in this passage ‘Ile shrowde my selfe behind the arras,’ Of. 
M. W., iii. 3. 96: ‘I will ensconce me behind the arras.’ 


5. round, see ii. 2. 140, 
7. fear me not, see i. 3. 51. 
14. rood, A. 8,, ved, cross, crucifix. 


29. As kill a King, &c. Hamlet here charges the Queen 
with being an accomplice in his father’s murder, But perhaps he 
only half believes it. Things may be said in a moment of passion 
without full conviction. Or again, he may wish to probe his mother’s 
heart. At any rate he does not repeat the charge, which she seems 
scarcely to understand ; nor is there anything in the Ghost’s words 
either in his first or his second appearance to Hamlet to implicate 
her in the crime, , 


31. Hamlet shows callousness here, and still more in the last 
words of the scene: but cf. ll. 170-176 and iv. 1.27. But he is at 
this moment so possessed with the spirit of moral retribution, that he 
cannot stop to estimate degrees of responsibility. 


35. let me wring your heart. With the whole of this 
scene compare the passage from the Hystorie of Hamblet given in 
Appendix A, 
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37. brass’d: Qq dbrasd, Ff brazed. 
38. sense, feeling, sensibility. 

40. such an act, z.¢., adultery. 
42. Yrose, grace, ornament, 


44. sets a blister there, brands as a harlot, Cf. C. of Z,, 
oli, 2, 138 (C. P. editors.) 


46. contraction, the making of a marriage contract. 


48. rhapsody: in Greek this meant literally ‘a stitching 
together of songs,’ applied to the early recitations of epic poetry, 
Hence ‘ a string of meaningless words.’ Cf. Florio’s Montaigne, 
p. 68, ed, 1603: ‘ This concerneth not those mingle-mangles of many: 
kinds of stuffe, or as the Grecians call them Rapsodies, 


49. this solidity, &c., i¢., the earth. The whole universe is 
-affected with horror, | 


50. tristful, sad, L. tristis. Shak. sometimes uses classical 
words to impart dignity to the style. Here ‘ tristful visage’ is more 
‘impressive, because more uncommon, than ‘sad face.’ 


ib, Goom, doomsday, cf. Macb. ii. 3. 83: ‘the great doom’s 
image. Against, in anticipation of. 


52. index, the table of contents prefaced to a book, hence here 
‘ preface’ (to his speech). 


54. counterfeit presentment, picture, mimic representa- 
tion, The first word is used as an adj. Critics and actors have 
differed as to the way in which this passage should be rendered on 
the stage. Should the portraits both be exhibited as full lengths on 
the wall, either painted or worked in tapestry: ‘or miniatures (‘ pic- 
tures in little’ ii.2. 355): or should one be a miniature and the 
other a full-length? There is much force in Steevens’s objection | 
‘that the words ‘a station, &c.’ (ll. 58-62) would not suit a minia- 
ture. The first way seems the best, and has the’oldést extant tradi- 
‘tion in its favour, represented by a print of 1709, and by the text of 
Fratricide Punished,where Hamlet points to two pictures hanging in 
agallery. Another suggestion, that the pictures should be seen 
with the mind’s eye only, somewhat sacrifices stage effect. 

56. Hyperion, see note on i, 2. 140. 

58, station, attitude, bearing. 

58,59. Mercury new lighted, &c. Malone thinks Shak. 
amay have derived the image from Phaer’s Translation of the Aeneid 
{appeared in parts, 1558 and 1573), bk. iv, 246 sqq. :— 

“ And now approaching neere, the top he seeth and mighty lims 

Of Atlas, mountain tough, that Heaven on boystrous shoulders 
beares ;...... 
There first on ground with wings of might doth Mercury arrive.” 
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Cf, the comparison of Prince Henry to ‘feather’d Mercury’ in 
I Hen. IV, iv. i. 106. 


62. Cf. J. Ci. Vv. 5, 73 —_— 


‘“‘ His life was gentle and the elements 
So mixed in him that nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, ‘ This was a man!’” | 


67. batten, to feed, grow fat : conveying here the idea of gross- 
ness. Used transitively in Milton’s Lycidas, 29: 


* Battening our flocks with the fresh dews of night,” 


71-76. The folios omit these lines, also 78-81, 161-165, 167-70, 
202-210, 
75. quantity, cf. iii. 2, 38. 


77. hoodman-blind, blind-man’s buff; as if the Queen’s eyes 
had been bandaged when she made her misguided choice. 
79. sans, French for ‘ without.’ Cf. A. Y, Z,, ii. 7. 166 :— 
‘Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything.’ 


81. mope, show such imbecility. 


8% mutine, rise in mutiny, run riot; ‘cf. the noun ‘mutine, 
v, 2. 6. 


86. the charge, the assault. 


88. pandars will. Ff anders, Qq pardons, a mistake. ‘ When 
reason subserves the sensual impulse of the will.’ 


90. grained, dyed in grain, deep-dyed, Grain, L. granum, was 
a term for a scarlet dye, and then for any durable or ‘ fast’ colour. 
Cf, Chaucer's Squire’s Tale, C. T., F 511: ‘ So depe in greyn he dyed 
his coloures ’ (of hypocrisy). 


91. tinct, colour, 


95. avice of kings, a buffoon king. The ‘ Vice’ in the old 
Moralities, was the clown who danced attendance on the devil, 
see 7. WV., iv. 2. 136. 


97. stole: he obtained his election by underhand means, 
99. A king of shreds and patches, i.c., dressed in motley 


like a clown or fool, with the implication that his character is but a 
tissue of false and despicable qualities. 


99, In the First Quarto the stage direction is ‘Enter the Ghost 
in his night gowne’ It seems he comes unarmed on this occasion : 
ef. 1. 132, ‘in his habit as he lived,’ 


104, lapsed......passion, allowing time to slip by and wasting 
it in sorrowful emotion, ‘ Passion’ is used for ‘ passionate grief’ in 
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T. A., i. 1. 106, ‘A mother’s tears in passion for her son’: cf, Zear, 
iv. 3. 16, and above ii. 2. 533. Others take it to mean the ‘ passion 
of revenge’ which he allows to slip by, cf. ii. 2.542. But this gives 
a more difficult construction, 


109. amazement, confusion of mind: cf. iii, 2. 294. 
111. conceit, imagination, cf. ii. 2, 534, 


118. excrements, lit. ‘ outgrowths’: Bacon calls nails and hair 
* excrements.’ 
119. start up: for the singular verb see Gram. Index. 
124. capable, of feeling: cf iii. 2.11. 
126. my stern effects, the carrying out of my stern design. 


135. ecstasy, see ii.1. 102. For the idea of 4. Y. Z., v. 1.4 sqq,, 
and Macb., ii. 1. 38, 39. 


142. unction, balm. 
147. avoid what is to come, avoid sin in the future. 


148. compost, manure. ‘Do not, by repeated indulgence, 
heighten your former offences’ Johnson. 


149-152. Forgive me this, &c.: a half-contemptuous 
apology for his candour, 


150, pursy, fat, bloated. 
152. curb, here intransitive, 


154,155. O throw away, &c. This reply comes like a flash 
of moral inspiration. 


154. worser, double comparative, see ii, 1. 11, iii, 2. 273. 
158. sense, see |, 38, note. 


159. of habits devil, i.¢., though he exercises a fiendish 
mastery over our habits. The gist of the passage is that there is a 
compensating influence in custom, which confirms good as well as 
evil habits. 


161. a frock or livery, as it were, a familiar dress or uniform. 


166. and either ..... the devil: though the Qq print either 
the devil continuously, it is obvious that some verb has fallen out 
contrasting with ‘throw out,’ e.g., curb, quell, or, as the O.P. editors 
suggest, /uy, or lodge. 


169. I’ll blessing beg of you, because your contrition 
will then show you to be fit to bestow a blessing (Seymour). But 
perhaps this is also an instance of that humility or self-depreciation 
which alternates in Hamlet with his exalted moods, and which made 
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him say in his last interview with Ophelia (iii. 1. 128, 9), ‘ what 
should such fellows as I do crawling between earth and heaven 1’ 
In the same spirit he now expresses his repentance for killing 
Polonius. 


171. to punish me, &c. Hamlet understands that he is the 
cause of misfortune to others as well as to himself, though he cannot 
or will not see that the real cause is his inaction. ‘This with me,’ 
i.é., this man with me, . 


185. °T'were good, &c.: ironical: he means the reverse. 


187. paddock, toad, see Macb. i. 1.9: gib, tom-cat, a contrac- 
tion of ‘ Gilbert,’ a name given to cats. 


190-193. A probable allusion to the same story has been pointed 
out in a letter of Sir John Suckling’s: ‘It is the story of the 
jackanapes and the partridges; thou starest after a beauty till it be 
lost to thee, and then let’st out another, and starest after that till it is 
gone too. ‘The fable is not elsewhere recorded. But here the ape 
does more: after letting the birds out of the basket,he tries to imitate 
them, and so falls and breaks his neck. The latter part reems to 
threaten, or warn, the Queen of evi] consequences to herself if she 
divulges the secret. 


194. In Ql the Queen promises still more active support :-— 
Queene. Hamlet, I vow by that Majesty 
That knowes our thoughts, and lookes into our hearts, 
I will conceale, consent, and do my best, 
What stratagem soe’re thou shalt devise. 


197. I must to England. How he had heard this we are 
left to guess. In iv. 3.45. he greets the news with feigned surprise. 
199. There’s: often in Shak. with plural noun following, 


203. enginer, the old form for ‘engineer,’ Abbott § 443. For 
the short participial form hoist, see i, 2, 20 and Gram, Index. Petar, 
petard. 


203-213. In this passage we have another characteristic instance, 
similar to that in the play-scene, of the keen pleasure Hamlet derives 
from his own ingenuity in circumventing his enemies, His humaner 
feelings suffer in the process; and the scene ends witb a display of 
seemingly heartless levity towards the victim for whose fate he had 
just professed repentance. 

207. two crafts, é.c., two mines, starting from opposite direc- 
tions and meeting in one line, 

208. packing, contriving, plotting. So the O. P. editors, com- 
paring 7. A., iv. 2. 155 and T. of S.,v. 1.121. The other sense of 
the word, ‘ to be off quickly,’ is also understood, 
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213. to draw, for the use of the infin. see iii. 2.312 note. There 
is,of course, a jest in this line: the words would usually mean, ‘ now. 
to make anend of our conversation’; but in another sense he is 
* drawing toward an end’ by dragging the body out by the feet. 


AGT: IV: 
SCENE I. 


This scene follows immediately on the last.. Claudius, informed 
by Gertrude of the result of the interview and of Hamlet’s rash act, 
determines to take immediate steps to put him out of the way. 

7. Mad, &c.. The Queen keeps her promise to shield Hamlet. 

1l. brainish apprehension: Cf. Zucrece, 460: 

‘Such shadows are the weak brain’s forgeries,’ and U.N.D., v. i. 4° 

‘ Lovers and madmen have such seething brains, my 
Such shaping fantasies, that apprehend | 
More than cool reason ever comprehends,’ | 


18. out of haunt, away from public resort, 


25. ore: Cotgrave confines ‘ ore’ to gold. Here the context re- 
quires a precious metal (Walker reads ine for some). 

26. mineral: ‘anything that grows in mines, and contains 
metalls,’ minshen, Here either ‘ mine’ or ‘ vein.’ 

27. he weeps. Is this an invention of Gertrude’s, in order to 
palliate Hamlet’s conduct, or to keep up the fiction of his irres- 
ponsiblity? Perhaps, But there would be nothing inconsistent 
With his character in such a revulsion of feeling. Compare tiie ‘} 
do repent’ of iii. 4.170 and the regret he expresses for the as.ault. 
on Laertes, v. 2. 75. 

32. countenance, ‘ give some colour to,’ ‘devise a pretext 
for’; so excuse = find an excuse for, 

40. To fill up the gap, some such words as ‘so, haply, slander ” 
(Capell’s modification of a suggestion of Theobald’s) must be sup- 
plied. The Ff omit ll, 41-44, ending the scene— 

And what’s untimely done. Oh come away, 
My soul is full of discord and dismay, 


42. blank, mark, because the ‘bulls’ eye’ was painted white,, 
Fr, blanc. 


SCENE If, 


In this and the next scene, Hamlet, who is put under arrest (3. 14), 
keeps up the appearance of madnegs,and,without offering any resist- 
ance to the proposal to dispatch him to England, looks forward to 
defeating his enemies’ designs. 
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6. compounded it with dust. Genesis, iii, 19,‘ dust thou 
art, and unto dust shalt thou return,’ 


12. demanded of, questioned by. 


ib. a sponge. The idea is derived from Suetonius, Vita Vespa- 
siani c. 16, also referred to in Barnabe Rich’s Faults, Faults, and 
Nothing else but Faults (1606): ‘ Vespasian when reproached for 
bestowing high office upon persons most rapacious, answered that he 
served his turn with such officers as with spunges, which, when they 
had drunk their fill, were then the fittest to be pressed.’ ” 


15. countenance, favour, cf, i. 3. 113, v. 1. 26. 


17. like an ape. The Qq have like an apple. But the reading 
of the Ff is supported by Ql as an Ape doth nuttes, 


26. The body is with the King, ete. : the body is with the 
dead King, but the living King is not with the body. Compare the 
phrase ‘ The King is dead, long live the King!’ used at the French 
court on a change in the succession, 


29. Hide fox, and all after (omitted in Qq): a children’s 
game, like ‘hide and seek.’ Perhaps Hamlet runs out, leaving the 
rest to follow him: or he may refer to the game of ‘ hide and seek’ 
he is playing with Polonius’s body, 


SCENE Ii. 


4. This shows how much support Hamlet might have counted on 
had he attacked the King or led a political revolution. 


6,7. the offender’s scourge.....the offence, i. the 
amount of the punishment is considered, not the nature of the 


offence. 

9,10. Of. ‘a desperate disease is to be committed to a desperate 
Doctor,’ Lyly’s Huphues (p. 67, ed. Arber), quoted by Rushton, 
Shakespeare's Huphuism, p, 11. 

2il. convocation of politic worms: there is an allusion to 
the Diets (assemblies) of the dignitaries of the Empire convoked at 
Worms. Singer, 

21,22. Your worm, etc.: your, the familiar use, cf. iii, 2.3 
and 108, v. i. 55, Abbott § 221, It is very probable that there is here 
a reminiscence of Montaigne: “The heart and life of a great and 
triumphant emperor are the dinner of a little worm.” 

24. variable service, a change or variety of service. 

27. eat: for the form, see note on ‘ spoke,’ i. 1. 43. 

39. The King has only his two accomplices present: the facts 
about Polonius’s death were kept secret from the people, 
see iv, 5. 63-73. 
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43. at help, lit, on (the point of) help, i.e, ready to help. In 
$13. line the Ff have at bent, For similar phrases see Abbott,. 


45. For England? He feigns surprise, though he already 
knew the King’s design, see iii. 4. 197, 


47. Iseea cherub, &c., i.e. I have intimations of a higher 
knowledge from above. This is probably said with some irony. 
Cherubs were regarded as types of perfect knowledge : hence Thomas 
Aquinas was called ‘the cherubic doctor.’ ‘Them’ means the pur- 
poses: the Ff have him which does not suit the context. 


53, at foot, close to his heels. 


57. at aught, at any value, 


58. as, introduces a parenthesis, ‘for so,’ &c, Thereof may give 
thee sense = teach thee to set a due value on it (my love). 


59. cicatrice, scar. 

60. free, unconstrained by force of arms, 

61. coldly set, regard with indifference. 

63. congruing, Qq; conjuring, Ff, 

67. The Qq read will nere begin, Butarhyme is clearly intended. 


SCENE IV, 


In this scene Fortinbras of Norway passes for a moment across. 
the stage on his way to Poland. He will return only in time to 
receive the crown bequeathed to him by the dying Hamlet. Young 
Fortinbras, ‘ of unimproved mettle, hot and strong,’ offers to Hamlet 
a contrast only less marked than that of Laertes because he is less 
intimately connected than the latter with the main thread of the 
story. He is the resolute man of action, always moving straight to 
his aim, And this contrast is felt by Hamlet and expressed in a 
soliloquy which for psychological insight and lofty and far-reaching: 
power and suggestiveness yields to none in this play. 


Time and place. Elsinore being on the sea (i. 4. 71), its port 
was close at hand, as is implied in i, 3. 1. and iv. 4.43. We can 
only reconcile this, if at all, with the stage direction here, ‘a plain 
in Denmark,’ by supposing that to go to England Hamlet was being 
escorted to another port (further west ?). Claudius had said (iv. 4, 54) 
‘Tl have him hence to-night,’ i,¢., on the night next after that of 
Hamlet’s interview with the Queen. The present scene might take 
place on the following morning. This would allow sufficient time 
for the ‘license’ (1, 2.) to have reaclied Fortinbras—especially, if, as 
we should except, he had already before its receipt and in prepara- 
tion for his proposed attack on Denmark, (i. 1. 100 and 2. 17) collect- 
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ed his troops on the other side of the straits facing: Elsinore. For 
this would be the fourth day counting from the time of ii. 2. 77, when’ 
the embassy returned with a request from Fortinbras for permission. 
to pass. Compare Intr., Duration of the Action. 


2. license, the ‘quiet pass’ of ii. 2.77. 


6. in his eye, in his presence. Steevens shows by reference 
to the household books of James I,’s reign that this phrase was a 
formulary for ‘the royal presence.’ Of. i. 2, 116, iv. 7. 46, and 
A. and C,, ii, 2, 212. 


9. Enter Hamlet, &c. The remainder of the scene is omitted 
in the folios, also in the First Quafto. See Intr., §§ 13, 16. 


17. The metre is defective, The simplest remedy would be to 
omit and and scan addition as two feet. Others add sir or on’t after 
speak, 


20. Farm it at a rent of five ducats. 


22. Ranker, here in a good sense. ‘richer.’ For the bad sense 
see i. 2. 146, iii. 3. 36. Jb. fee, fee-simple, or absolute possession, 
Cf. i. 4.65 note, 


27. imposthume : Cotgrave, ‘an inward ‘swelling full of cor- 
rupt matter,’ 


33-39. Whatis aman, &c. Both the idea and the expres- 
sion in this famous passage ‘seem te be influenced by Montaigne’s 
Essay ‘On giving the lie:’ ‘ Since it hath pleased God to endow 
us with some capacity of discourse that as beasts we should not 
servilely be subjected to common laws, &c.” Montaigne himself is 
most probably following Cicero De Officiis, 1. iv, where the chief 
difference between man and beast is expressly said to be that the 
latter ‘ has very little perception of the past or the future,’ while 
‘man, being endowed with reason,...... joins and connects the 
present with the future.’ This passage, too, might have come to 
Shak.’s knowledge. To ‘look before and after’ exactly renders a 
Homeric phrase, which, however, Chapman does not so happily 
translate in any of the passages where it occurs, Zl, i, 343, iii, 109, 
xviii, 250, Od, xxiv. 452. Shelley bas a reminiscence in his 
Skylark ;— 


** We look before and after 
And pine for what is not......” 


34. Market of his time, his daily joccupations, probably also 
with the notion of procuring the necessaries of life. 


36. discourse, discursive or reasoning faculty. Cf, i. 2. 150° 
Montaigne, J, c. and Hssays bk. 2, c. xii, An Apologie of Raymond 
Sebond, several times uses the word in a similar sense. 
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88. .god-like reason: Montaigne, /.c., thus quotes and tran- 
slates a passage from: Cicero De Natura Deorum,i. 2: ‘ Quorum 
igitur causa quis dixerit effectum esse munidum? Eorum scilicet 
animantium quae ratione utuntur, Hi sunt dii et homines, quibus. 
profecto nihil est melius.” ‘‘ For whose cause then shall a man say 
that the world was made? In sooth, for those creaiures sake which 
have the use of reason: those are Gods and men, than whom 
assuredly nothing is better.” (Florio’s translation, 1603). 


39. fust, grow mouldy, suffer neglect. 
40,41. Note the penetration with which he describes his own 
morbid tendency to excessive analytical reflection. Of = consist-- 
ing in. 

43, coward, cf. iii. 1. 83. 

45. sith, cf. ii. 2.6. 

46. gross, palpable, obvious. 

50. makes mouths, ‘.c., mockingly defies. Of. ii. 2, 353, 


54. argument, theme, matter in dispute. Cf. 7. and C., i.1.95 
‘TI cannot fight upon this argument.’ 


60. twenty thousand: this was the number of the ducats, 
not the men,in |. 25, May it be that Shak. wrote ‘ twice two thousand’ 
here for the two armies? We have only the authority of the Qq for 
the text. 


61. a fantasy and trick of fame, a fanciful and trifling 
point of honour. ‘Trick’ means ‘plaything,’ asin 7. of Shr., iv. 3. 
67: ‘A knack, a toy, a trick, a baby’s cap.’ 


64. continent, in its literal and original sense, that which 
contains. Cf, A, and C. iv. 14. 41, ‘ Heart once be stronger than thy 
continent, crack thy frail case!’ 


SCENE V. 


Ophelia’s madness is the second tragic consequence of Hamlet's 
failure to punish the guilty. The immediate cause of her affliction 
was her father’s death by violent means—so much was known to her, 
though she could not know the real facts, as these were hushed up 
by the King and Queen, and revealed to none but Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern. But though Claudius attributes Ophelia’s madness to 
this cause alone, yet the loss of her lover and her state of utter 
desertion must also have contributed to crush and bewilder her 
faculties. The recollections blended in her scraps of mad song 
show this, These songs are not given in full in this edition. Their 
character must not be thought, as some have supposed, to cast a 
slur on the purity of Ophelia’s mind or of her relations with Hamlet, 
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They are probably snatches of old ballads sung to her by a ourse, 
and that she should repeat such things only agrees with the well- 
known symptoms in similar cases of insanity, The pathos of her 
situation lies just in the contrast between what she is, or was, and 
what her madness utters. 


The return of Laertes, whose headlong impetuosity in seeking 
revenge for the wrongs of his family contrasts strongly with Hamlet’s 
irresolution, carries us one step nearer to the conclusion. In his 
outbursts of grief and indignation there is much genuine feeling, 
but also an element of theatrical display, and his excitable but ill- 
principled character reflects the influence of French manners. 


1. The Queen characteristically shuns a disagreeable task, 


2. Gentleman, so the Qq.: in Ff these speeches are assigned 
to Horatio and ll. 14, 15 to the Queen. 


3. will, requires to be, here helped out by ‘needs’: cf. ‘ would, 
iii. 5. 75. 

6. enviously, angrily, spitefully. She takes needless offence 
at the most trivial things. 


9. collection, drawing a conclusion. 


11-13. Loosely expressed, though the general meaning is fairly 
clear. ‘Which (words), eked out by her nods and gestures, lead one 
to infer she might be harbouring vague thoughts of mischievous 
import, or betokening misfortune.’ ‘Thought’ seems to be the 
participle, not the noun, Ff. would for might, probably a misprint 
repeating the first ‘ would.’ 


14. she were, pronounced practically as one syllable, Abbott, 
§ 461. 


18. toy, trifle; amiss is here used as a noun, 


19. artless jealousy, ill-timed suspicion. For ‘ jealousy 
of, 4. 3. 118. 

21. The stage-direction in Ql is: ‘Enter Opelia playing on a 
Lute, and her haire hanging down singing’; in Ff, ‘Enter Opheial 
distracted.’ 

25. cockle-hat, &c. These were the badges of pilgrims (the 
shell on the hat to show the wearer meant to cross the sea), but also 


the disguise of lovers. Hence in her first song Ophelia seems to be 
thinking of Hamlet. 


36. larded, garnished, 
38. did go, Pope’s certain correction for did not go of the Qq Ff. 
40, *ild you, yield you, bless you. 
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+b, There was a story, which Douce tells us is well-known in 
Gloucestershire, that a baker’s daughter was turned into an owl 
because she cheated our Saviour of a gift of bread. The next 
remark shows that Ophelia dimly connects this with her own 
transformation, 


43. conceit, see ii, 2. 533, 537. 


46. St. Valentine’s day, the 14th February; it was the cus- 
‘tom that the first girl seen by a man on this morning should be con- 
sidered his Valentine or ‘ true-love’ for the year. The day is named 
after a legendary Bishop Valentine, but the customs connected with 
it are perhaps founded on the mating of the birds about this season, 


58. this is, as one syllable, Abbott § 461, 


59. all from her father’s death, This would naturally be 
the King’s conclusion, as he had come to disbelieve in the reality of 
the love between her and Hamlet, iii. 1. 162. 


ib. the Qq insert and now behold before O Gertrude, breaking 
the metre. 
60, 61. Of. the proverb ‘ Misfortunes never come single,’ 


65. greenly, ill-advisedly, cf. 4. and C.i. 5.73, 74, ‘ My salad 
days, when I was green in judgment,’ For the scansion see Versifi- 
cation under Trimeter Couplet., 


66. In hugger-mugger, obscurely and hurriedly, Steevens 
guotes North’s Plutarch, Brutus (p. 121 ed. Skeat): ‘ Antonius 
thinking good...that his bodie should be honourably buried, and 
not in hugger-mugger.’ The origin of the phrase is unknown. Could 
it be a corruption of the French ‘bon gré, mal gré,’ ‘jwilly-nilly,’ 
with a change of meaning ? 


71. Hf Keepes on his wonder, Qq Feeds on this wondere The read- 
ing of the text is a combination of the two. 


ib, in clouds, wrapped in mysterious reserve, 


77. @murdering-piece, a cannon loaded with case-shot 
which scatters and kills many persons. Steevens’s illustrations are 
conclusive: Smith’s Seu Grammar (1627): ‘A case shot is any kinde 
of small bullets, nailes, old iron, or the like to put into the case, to 
shoot out of the ordinances or murderers’; and Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s Double Marriage, iv. 2. : 

“ And, like a murdering piece, aims not at one, 
But all that stand within the dangerous level.” 


In |. 77 ‘this’ refers to all the various sources of anxiety described 
above. 

79. Switzers, a Swiss guard similar to that of the King of 
France injShakespeare’s time, 
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83. in a riotous head, surrounded or borne along by an armed 
rabble. ‘ Head’ is an armed force, especially if raised in revolt. 


85. as, asif. An idiom common in Chaucer and early writers. 
See Abbott § 107. 


87. the ratifiers, etc., in apposition with ‘antiquity’ and ‘ cus- 
tom’ which sanction and sustain every ‘ word,’ i.e.. decree, ordinance, 
title. 


92. counter, a hunting term, applied to hounds that follow the 
wrong scent. 


99-102. The meaning of this speech of Laertes, expressed with 
characteristic exaggeration, is that calmness at such a moment 
would show he was no true son, 


104. fear our person, Cf. i. 3. 51. Gertrude here interposes 
between her husband and Laertes. 


aa For the idea of the sanctity of kingshipfsee Mick. IZ, iii. 3. 
57. 


119. The Qq read worlds perhaps rightly: cf. 1. 116. 


124. sweepstake: printed soopstake in Qq Ff: Q1 bas srveops- — 
take-like. The modern term is ‘sweepstake’: the winner draws al} 
the stakes on the board, The metaphor is loosely applied: will 
Laertes insist on involving friend and foe alike in his indiscriminate 
revenge? ‘Winner and loser ’ will then mean ‘both those whose 
lives are rightly forfeit and those who are free from implication.’ 


127. thus wide, ‘ suiting the action to the word, 


128. pelican. Fl has the curious mistake politician. The fable 
that the pelican fed its young or restored them to life with its own — 
blood was often used in literature as an emblem of self-sacrifice— 
especially in the Euphuistic style which affects imagery drawn 
from a fantastic natural history, Rushton quotes Lyly’s Buphues 
(p. 341 ed. Arber': ‘the Pelicane who stricketh blood out of hir 
owne bodye to do others good. In Rick. IJ, ii, 1.126 and Lear, 
iii, 4. 77 the metaphor turns on the filial ingratitude of the youn 
pelicans. In the Academy, XXV, 97, 243 it is shown that the legen 
was originally employed in religious symbolism, then transferred at 
the Reformation to the figure of true kingship and self-devotion im 
general, ) 


132. sensibly: Ff sensible, 


133. pierce of Ff is better than peare of Qq. For the meta- 
phor in ‘level’ cf. iv. 1. 42-44. 


139. rose of May: flowers are constantly associated with 
Ophelia, see v, 1. 228-231. 
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143. is fine in love, shows a delicate or refined partiality in 
her love, 


144,5. instance, example. The ‘ precious instance’ is Ophelia’s 
wits, ‘ the thing it loves’ Polonius, Nature sends the one after the 


other, as a lover sends the best he has -as a present or token to his 
love. 


154. The wheel: perhaps the spinning-wheel to which sucha 
song might be sung. Steevens took the ‘ wheel’ to mean the burden 
or refrain, but this use of the word lacks confirmation, 


ib. the false steward, &c.: the story is unknown, 


157. rosemary, as the symbol of faithful remembrance, was 
strewn on biers and worn at weddings. See &.and J., iv. 5. 79, 
W. T., iv. 4. 74, 


158. pansies, from Fr. pensées, thoughts, She gives these and 
rosemary to Laertes, as suiting his age. But ‘pray you, love, 
remember’ shows she also confounds him with Hamlet. Her distri- 
bution of flowers is appropriate in each case. 


159. document, an object-lesson. The word is here used in 
its literal sense, from L. docere, to teach, 


161. fennel......and columbines, for the king. ‘Fennel is 
for flatterers, is found in A handfull of Pleasant Delites (1584). 
Malone, ‘Columbine’ stands for ingratitude. Chapman’s All Fools, 
ii. 1: ‘acolumbine? No; that thankless flower fits not my garden.’ 
Steevens, 


162. rue for the Queen, A bitter herb, here signifying ‘repent- 
ance,’ no doubt with a play on ‘ ruth, as in Rich. IT, iii, 4. 104: 
“ Here did she fall a tear: here in this place 
I’ll set a bank of rue, sour herb of grace ; 
Rue, even for ruth, shall shortly here be seen, 
In the remembrance of a weeping queen,” 


Jeremy Taylor says it was used by Romish priests in exorcisms, 
which might account for its being called ‘herb of grace,’ ‘O’ Sundays, 
i.¢.,0n the day best fitted for contrition. The Queen must wear her 
rne ‘ with a difference’ because to her it will mean repentance (herb 
of grace), to Ophelia sorrow (ruth), This is an adaptation of 
Dr. Skeat’s explanation in Wotes and Queries, 25 Dec. 1569: but he 
inverts the application of the terms in brackets. See, however, the 
quotation from Richard II above, 


164. The daisy symbolizes faithlessness, and the violet faithful- 
ness. The latter words may be addressed to Horatio, as the C. P. 
editors suggest. 


167. Bonny sweet Robin, The ballad is mentioned by 
Beaumont and Fletcher, The Two Noble Kinsmen, ii. 1. 


CKLY 15 
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168. Thought, see iii. 1, 8§. 

169. favour, grace. 

180. of all, i.¢., on the souls of all. 

187, touch’d, implicated, 

193. his means of death, for the order see note on iii. 2. 304. 


ib. burial, Ff: funeral Qq. It is characteristic of Laertes to 
attach so much importance to the rites and ceremonies due to rank, 


194. hatchment, a coat of arms hung over the grave or over 
the dwelling of a knight or noble om his decease, 


197. that, so that, Abbott $ 283. 
SCENE Vi. 


A letter from Hamlet tells of his adventures and return. It is 
expressed in guarded language and withholds certain facts which 
he would not wish to become known to Claudius or others, but 
which he afterwards reveals to Horatio in Act V, Sc. 2. 


2. Sea-faring men Qq; sailors Ff. 


10. the ambassador: apparently they did not know it was 
the Prince. 


20. thieves of mercy, merciful thieves, see on i. 2. 4. 


ib. they knew what they did ‘he theory, founded partly 
on these words, that Hamlet was in collusion with the pirates and 
had pre-arranged the whole affair, seems to be refuted by the later 
narration (v. 2) where Hamlet says nothing of this to Horatio, but 
affirms his belief in an overruling Providence shown in these events, 
The language of iii, 4, 199-208 no doubt refers to Hamlet's design 
of altering the letters and so‘ hoisting’ his companions with their 
‘ own petar.’ 


25. the bore of the matter: a metaphor from a gun-barre!l 
the greater its bore, the heavier the charge. Here the words are 
inadequate to the gravity of the matter. 


SCENE VII, 


The King, after dexterously preparing the way, explains his 
treacherous plan against Hamlet (whose return is announced in the 
middle of their conference) to Laertes: and the essential baseness 
of the latter’s character appears in his agreeing to this ignoble 
method of revenge, and in his additional proposal to poison the 
rapier. (The latter point seems to have been an after-thought on 
Shakespeare’s part: in Ql this detail, too, originates from the King). 
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The Queen’s pathetic account: of Ophelia’s death changes Laertes’ 
murderous rage of the momeat before to heart-felt sorrow, and the 
scene Closes in a softened key. 


7. cCrimeful Ff: a rarer and stronger word than criminal, the 
reading of Qq. 


13. either which, the one or the other, see Abbott § 273. 


15. moves not but in his spheres According to the 
Ptolemaic astronomy the stars (sun, moon, fixed stars and planets) 
were fixed in hollow spheres and moved only as these revolved 
round the earth. 


18-24. Cf. iv. 3. 3-7. The emphasis laid on Hamlet’s popu- 
larity seems designed to show how easily he might have led an open 
attack on the King. 


20. Springs containing lime cover objects dropped into them with 
a calcareous deposit. Reed mentions as an instance the droppiug- 
well at Knaresborough in Yorkshire. The OC. P. editors compare 
Lyly’s Huphues (p. 63, ed. Arber): ‘ Would Ihad sipped of that ryver 
in Caria, which turneth those that drinke of it to stones.’ 


21. gyves, fetters, cf.‘down-gyved,’ii, 1. 80. Here either (1) the 
fetters the King might place upon Hamlet in prison, or (2) the hind- 
rances placed upon him by his faults. None of the emendations 
proposed for this word are convincing. 


22. loud @ wind: the Qq read loved arm’d, which makes no 
sense. For the idea Steevens compares Ascham’s Toxophilus (1589): 
‘Weake bowes and lighte shaftes cannot stand in a rough winde.’ 


24. From ‘reverted’ understand ‘ gone.’ 
27. go back again, be given retrospectively, 


28, Join ‘of all the age’ with ‘challenger.’ Moberly thinks there 
is an allusion in this line to a custom at the coronation of the King 
of Hungary, who stood on the Mount of Defiance, at Presburg, and 
sword in hand challenged the four corners of the earth. 


32. shook, for the form see Gram, Index. 
45. eyes, see note on iv. 4. 6. 


57, We should expect ‘how should it not be so?’, which some 
propose to read. But the line may mean that either alternative is 
almost equally incredible: that the strange news should be true, or 
that it should not be true—since the hand-writing is Hamlet’s, 


61. checking at, a term of falconry, applied toa falcon that 
leaves her proper game to fly afteranother bird, 


66, uncharge, acquit of blame, 67-80, Omitted in the folios, 
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‘75. siege, rank, order of estimation. 


76. Avery riband, &c. This dissertation seems at first sight 
superfluous, But it is natural for Claudius to approach his subject 
cautiously and tentatively: compare the conversation between 
Macbeth and the two murderers, Macd, iii. 1. 


79. gables, see iii. 2. 113, note. 


80. importing, denoting, see i. 2.23. For ‘ health’ Warburton 
proposed ‘ wealth,’ but this would be tame, and the text as it stands 
may be explained in one of two ways. Hither (1) ‘health’ = at- 
tention to health (Malone), or (2) ‘ health’ refers back to ‘ the light 
and careless livery’ of youth, and‘ graveness’ to the sables and 
weeds of age. The latter way seems best, as an instance of what is 
called ‘respective construction’ found in iii. 1. 151, ‘the courtier’s 
soldier’s, scholar’s, eye, tongue, sword’ and in ii. 2. 388, ‘For the 
law of writ and the liberty, these are the only men,’ 


83. can, used absolutely, as in Bacon, “ssay, xi. p, 40 (quoted by 
the C. P. editors): ‘In evil the best condition is not to will, the 
second not to can. Cf. Temp, iv. 1. 28, Lear, iv. 4. 8. 


84. unto, Qq; into Ff. 


86. as, see note on iv. 5.8&. The order in the text is that of ail 
the early copies, but Q6 has as he had, 


ib, incorpsed, &c., like a centaur, 


88,89. That any feats I could imagine came short of his perfor- 
mance. 


91. Lamond: Lamound Ff: Lamord Qq. The reading in the 
text finds support in Mr, C. Elliot Browne’s conjecture (Atheneum, 
29 July, 1876) that the name may be a gallicized form of Pietro 
Monte, mentioned by Castiglione as Louis VII’s Master of Horse. 


99. scrimers, fencers, Fr. escrimeurs, 


110. love is begun by time, bas a beginning in time, The 
sequel shows that it has alsoanendintime This passage should be 
compared with the Player-King’s speech, iii. 2. 161-190, especially 
11. 175, 6. Both passages are wndramatic in this respect that they 
express sentiments more akin to Hamlet’s and to the philosophical 
drift of the whole play than to the characters of the speakers. The 
same applies to iv, 5, €8, 


111. passages of proof, examples of common experience, Cf. 
iii, 1. 47, ‘ Tis too much proved,’ 


112, Time qualifies, ete., Cf, i. 3. 116-120, 
113-122. There lives...ulcer : omitted in the ‘folios, 
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115. still, sce ii. 2. 42. 


116. plurisy, plethora, excess, This meaning (and the spelling) 
of ‘ plurisy ’implies a false etymology, as if from L. plus, pluris, 
‘more,’ instead of from Gk. pleura, ‘side.’ But the word has the 
‘same sense in several passages in contemporary dramatists. 


121. aspendthift sigh is the reading of Q6: the earlier Qq 
have with variable spelling a spendthrifts sigh. The former is the 
better, alluding to the notion that a sigh sucks up the blood and 
wastes the vital powers: Cf. 2 Hen. VJ, iii. 2. 63, M.N.D., iii. 2, 97, 
R. and J. iii. 5, 58. The meaning will then be that just as a sigh 
gives momentary ease but impairs vitality, so the recognition of an 
unperformed duty relieves the feelings but enfeebles the moral 
nature, Note how closely this applies to Hamlet’s case. The other 
reading, ‘a spendthrift’s sigh’ would mean the sigh of a spendthrift 
over his squandered estate: but itis not clear how this ‘ hurts by 
easing.’ 

137. unbated, unblunted, without a button on the point. 


ib. a pass of practice: either ‘a treacherous thrust’ (‘ prac- 
tice’ is common in Shakespeare in this sense, cf. 1, 66), or ‘a thrust 
by way of exercise,’ or ‘a thrust that you are well practised in.’ 


140. mountebank, quack doctor. Cf. O¢h.i.3, 61, ‘ medicines 
bought of mountebanks,’ 


143. simples, herbs. 
144. under the moon, cf. ‘ midnight weeds,’ iii. 2. 228. 


149. fit us to our shape, enable us to shape our course or 
design. 


150. look through, be detected, transpire, 


153. blast in proof, fail on trial. The metaphor from cannon 
bursting when proved (Steevens),. 


157. as make, for so you must make, For this parenthetical 
‘as’ see iv. 3, 58 and Abbott § 110, 


159. for the nonce, for the occasion, Originally ‘for then 
ones’ (* for that once’),‘then’ being an old dative of the demons- 
trative pronoun, and ‘ ones’ the genitive used adverbially. 


160, stuck, thrust: Sp, stoccado, It. stoccata. 


166. A writer quoted by Furness remarks on this passage: ‘ The 
Queen was affected after a fashion by the picturesque mode of 
Ophelia’s death, and takes more pleasure in describing it than any 
one would who really had a heart. Gertrude was a gossip,—and 
she is gross even in her grief.’ To me it rather seems that, though 
the Queen is sympathetic in the manner of those whom any form of 
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pain shocks, yet, to make his audience appreciate the mingled beauty 
and sadness of Ophelia’s death-scene, Shak, has allowed Gertrude to 
describe it with more poetical feeling than suits her character 
dramatically. 


167. hoar leaves. ‘The under side of the willow leaf is silvery, 
and this would be seen from the surface of the water, Lowell (Among 
My Books, p. 185): “‘Shak. understood perfectly the charm of in- 
directness, of making his readers seem to discover for themselves 
what he meant to show them. If he wishes to tell that the leaves of 
the willow are gray on the under side, he does not make ita mere 
fact of observation by biuntly saying so, but makes it picturesquely 
reveal itself as it might in nature,” 


168. The Qq read therewith......make. 


169. crow-flowers, perhaps buttercups; or the red flower 
known as Ragged Robin. 


ib. long purples, purple orchids that grow in the meadows in 
Apriland May. ‘There is, of course, an appropriateness here in the 
name ‘ dead men’s fingers.’ 

170. liberal, free-spoken; or, in a worse sense, licentious. 


175. broke: is the subject ‘she’ (1.168) or ‘sliver’? The 
Jatter with the intr. verb seems most natural, in which case « 
pronoun must be understood with ‘ clambering.’ 


177. tunes Ff and Q1: laudes, lauds Qq. ‘ Lauds’ = chants: 
from the Psalm Laudate Dominum, 


178. incapable, cf. ‘ capable,’ iii, 2. 11, iii. 4. 124, 
179. indued, endowed with qualities congenial to that element. 
182. the poor wretch, cf. ii. 2. 169. 


189. the woman will be out: I take this to mean, ‘my 
feelings will show themselves in womanish tears,’ and ‘when these 
are gone’ in the previous line to refer to the persons present 
(although he shortly goes out himself, instead of waiting to be left 
alone), Others take ‘these’ = tears,and ‘will be out’ = will be 
over, For the expression cf, Hen. V, iv. 6. 31:— 


** But I had not so much of man in me, 
And all my mother came into mine eyes, 
And gave me up to tears.” 


Also 7, X., ii. 1. 41-43. 


191. douts. ‘Dout’ is a contraction of ‘de out’: hence 
‘ extinguishes,’ The reading is restored from Fl doubts: the other 
copies have drowns. 
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On the close of this Act Coleridge remarks : “‘ That Laertes might 
be excused in some degree for not cooling, the Act concludes with 
the affecting death of Ophelia,— who in the beginning lay like a 
little projection of land into a lake or stream, covered with spray- 
flowers, quietlygreflected in the quiet waters, but at length is under- 
mined or loosened, and becomes a fairy isle, and after a brief 
vagrancy sinks almost without an eddy.” “ 


BOT: 
SCENE I, 


The first part of this scene, down tothe entry of the funeral 
procession, represents a lull before the storm. The dialogue of the 
clowns is a travesty of tragic events as they appear to minds of a 
lower order. Such an admixture of the ludicrous and the absurd 
in tragedy is characteristic of the romantic drama and of Shakes- 
peare in particular. It is at once a part of the process of holding 
the mirror up to nature (what insight is here shown into popular 
modes of thought!), and serves by its grim humour to set off the 
underlying pathos of the situation and the depth and subtlety of 
Hamlet’s subsequent moralizings. ‘the encounter between Hamlet 
and Laertes at the grave, besides throwing into strong relief the 
characters of the two opponents, conduces so far to the development 
of the action that though Hamlet’s display of passion is not the 
cause of the challenge being sent to him-—that would have been 
sent in any case—yet his outburst and the reconciliation it leads to 
furnish his enemies with a convenient opportunity for introducing 
their proposal and make him the less on his guard in accepting it. 

Of the hero in these last scenes we may say with Coleridge that 
Shakespeare “ seems to mean all Hamlet’s character to be brought 
to gether before his final disappearance from the scene ;—his medi- 
tative excess in the grave-digging, his yielding to passion with 
Lzertes, his love for Ophelia blazing out, his tendency to generalize 
on all occasions in the dialogue with Horatio, his fine gentlemanly 
manners with Osrick, and his and Shakespeare’s own fondness for 
presentiment.’ Hamlet is still in essentials the same: yet more 
mature and more resigned to his fate than of yore. Further remarks 
bearing on this point and alsoon the interval of time since his 
departure for England will be found in the section of the Introduc- 
tion on Duration of the Action. 


2. salvation: of course he means the reverse—a ridiculous 
mistake of the kind familiar in the mouths of other similar Shakes- 
perean characters, such as Dogberry and Verges, Launcelot, etc. 


4. erowner, now called coroner ; finds it,i.¢., gives his verdict 
at the inquest in favour of, etc. 
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9. se offendendo, isa mistake for ‘se defendendo, a term 
used in verdicts of justifiable homicide. Sir John Hawkins suggests 
that the reasoning that follows isa parody of arguments used in 
a case reported in Plowden’s Commentaries under 3 Eliz, concerning 
one Sir James Hales who drowned himself in a fit of insanity. 


1]. an act hath three branches, so it was argued in the 
case above mentioned. Ridicule of legal distinctions, 


12. argal, a ludicrous corruption of L. ergo, therefore. 
2l. quest, inquest, 


23. should have: we should say ‘would have. ‘Should ’ 
denotes contingent futurity, Abbott §. 322. 


27. even Christian, fellow-Christian: in Anglo-Saxon there 


are many such compounds, and ‘even cristen’ occurs in Chaucer’s 
Parson’s Tale. 


28. There is, see iii. 4. 199, note, 
29. hold up, maintain. 
29,30. Adam/’s profession: cf. the couplet generally attri- 
buted to Robert Ball in connection wiih the Villeins’ Rising of 1381 : 
‘When Adam delved and Eve span, 
Who was then the gentleman ?’ 


33-36. Why.....armsP Omitted in Qq. 


37. confess thyself: Malone supposes we must supply ‘and 
be hanged’ as a proverbial expression, cf. Oth., iv. 1. 39 ‘To confess 
and be hanged for his labour,’ Or, it may mean ‘ confess thy ignor- 
ance to the priest.’ 


51. unyoke, as a sign that the task is done. 


59. to Yaughan: perhaps the name of an inn-keeper near the 
Globe Theatre. Q1 has get thee gone, Qq get thee in, 


60. The song is an altered version of three stanzas of a poem 
entitled The aged lover renounceth love, printed in Tottel’s Miscellany 
(1557), and attributed to Lord Vaux. In Tottel (7, ¢., ed. Arber, 
p. 173) the corresponding verses are : 

‘““T lothe that I did love, 
In youth that I thought swete : 
As time requires for my behove 
Me thinkes they are not mete. 


For age with stelying steppes, 
Hath clawed me with his crowche, 
And lusty life away she leapes, 
As there had been none such. 
A pikeax and a spade 
And eke a shrowdying shete, 
A house of claye for to be made, 
For such a gest most mete.” 
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oe “Custom has made it his proper habit to take his employment 
easily,’ 


71, intil, old form for ‘into,’ 
74, jowls, knocks: note the rough strength of the word. 


76. politician : the commentators show that this word always 
has a bad sense in Shak., ‘a schemer,’ ‘plotter’: cf. 1 Hen. 
iv. 3. 241, 7’, W., iii. 2. 34, ib, For o’er-reaches of Qq the Ff have 
0'¢r-offices = ‘lords it over.” Both words may be Shakespeare’s. 


85. mazzard, skull, used also in Oth, ii. 3.155. Again, the 
word is very expressive of ‘ the base uses’ to which human dust may 
return. 


87. loggats, a game resembling bowls, but played on a floor 
instead ot a green. The loggats (diminutive of ‘log’) were pear- 
shaped pieces of wood which the players pitched towards the Jack. 


90. for and, an old expression = ‘and eke’ in the line of the 
poem quoted on 1. 60. 


94. ‘ Quiddities’ (Scholastic Latin guidditas) and ‘quillets’ 
(L. guidlibet) both mean much the same, subtleties, bair-splitting 
distinctions, quibbles. The law-terms in this passage need not be 
explained in detail. 


96. sconce, head: colloquial, like ‘ mazzard’ above. 


100. the fine of his fines, with an obvious play on words. 
As a legal term ‘ fine’ is connected with land tenure. The Qq omit 
as this......recoveries. 


104 indentures, agreements made in duplicate, each party 
keeping one. They were both made on the same sheet of paper 
which was then cut in two by an indented line, so that by fitting the 
two parts together the genuineness of either document could be 
proved. Here the whole phrase also means the four sides of the 
grave roughly cut by the sexton’s spade. 


105. this box: the grave is compared to a boxcontaining deeds, 


110. assurance, title founded on a deed of conveyance, with a 
play on the ordinary meaning of the word. 


130. absolute, precise. 


130,131. speak by the card, to speak carefully, precisely. 
‘Card’ may be either (1) a chart, accurately marked u~ a guide to 
mavigation, or(2) a manual containing rules of etiquette, see 
v.2 107‘ the cardor calendar of gentry.’ The latter explanation 
perhaps suits the context better. 


132. this three years (Ff. these). In Ql we read ‘This 
seven years have I noted it’ (J. 1910). If this is correctly reported, 
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the change to ‘ three must have been deliberately made, and perhaps 
also the allusion altered, Here we have ‘ this three years’ written in 
1604, no doubt with some definite allusion to contemporary fashions 
and to the encroachments of class upon class in the last few years 
of Klizabeth’s and the first of James’s reign. 


133. picked, the meaning is explained by L. Z. Z., v. 1. 14. 
‘He is too picked, too spruce, too affected, too odd.’ Cf. KX. John, 
i, 1.198, ‘my picked man of countries’—where the reference is to 
affectations imported from abroad and to ‘ Italianate’ Englishmen. 
Some see also an allusion to the pointed shoes worn in the time of 
Edw. IV, when the excess of this fashion was restrained by procla- 
mation. But this seems out of place here. 


134. kibe, a chilblain on the heel. 


147, The C.P. editors compare Marston’s Malcontent, iii. 1: “ your 
lordship shall ever find...amongst a hundred Englishmen, four- 
score andten madmen.” 


154. thirty years. ‘This, taken in conjunction with the sex- 
ton’s previous statement that he ‘ came to’t’ on the day Hamlet was 
born, makes Hamlet thirty years of age, Though some ludicrous 
bungling may be intended in the clown’s saying he bas been sex- 
fon ‘man and boy, thirty years, yet as regards Hamlet’s age the 
conclusion is confirmed (purposely, no doubt) by the information 
that Yorick, who bore the Prince on his back a thousand times, has 
been dead twenty-three years, The question of reconciling this 
passage with the indication of Hamlet’s age in the earlier parts of 
the play has been discussed in Intr., Duration of the Action, In 
the corresponding passsge of Ql] there is no mention of the ‘ thirty 
years’: the grave-digger first says :— 


Look you, here’s a sku]l hath been here this dozen year, 
Let me see, ay, ever since our Jast King Hamlet 
Slew Fortinbras in combat, young Hamlet's father, 
He that’s mad, 
Then, after the conversation represented by ll. 142-163 in our 
text, there follows :— 


Ham, Whose skull was this? 
Clown, This, a plague on him, a mad rogue’s it was, 


He poured once a whole flagon of Rhenish of my head. Why 
do not you know him ? This was one Yorick’s skull, 


Ham, Was this? I prythee let me see it, alas poor Yorick 
I knew him Horatio, 


A fellow of infinite mirth, he hath carried me twenty times upon 
his back, etc., etc. 
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Now, ?/ the skull first mentioned as having been buried a dozen 
years isthe sameas Yorick’s, and if we assume that Yorick died, 
as in the later version, while Hamlet was still a child, it would 
follow that in the first draft of the play Hamlet was represented as- 
being much under thirty years of age. But,as it stands, the passage 
is inconclusive. 


170. Yorick. Probably this name is a corruption of the Danish 
Jorg, our George: Furness notes that ‘Jerick’ is the name ofa 
* Dutch Bowr’ in Chapman’s Alphonsus. Others seein it an echo of 
Roricus, Hamlet’s grand-father, in Saxo. Further, Dr. Nicholson 
suggests that the passage is a compliment to Tarlton, Kempe’s: 
predecessor as a comic actor, Cf, the note on iii, 2. 35, 


181. chamber Ff and Q1: table Qa, i.e., dressing-table. 


182.. favour, used in Shak, for the countenance or its appear- 
ance, 


195. to follow: the infin, seems to be used as in iid. 4. 218, see 
note. 


196. modesty, see iii. 2.17 note. 
204, flaw, gust of wind, 


207. maimed rites, this is explained below: the ceremonies 
are curtailed because ‘her death was doubtful’ (i, 215), and might 
have been self-sought, as Hamlet here infers without knowing the 
circumstances, 


209. it, see ii. 1. 108. 


215. warrantise, Dyce’s reading from Fl marrantis: the other 
copies have marranty with various spellings, 


The Priest means ‘as farastbe ordinances of the Church will 
allow.’ The rubric before the Burial Office forbids it to be used for 
persons who have laid violent hands upon themselves ; and by the 
English law such persons were formerly buried at the cross-roads 
with astake driven through their bodies. There is nothing in the 
Queen’s description of Ophelia’s death (iv. 7. 166 sqq.) to imply 
suicide. Cases of lunatics coming to a violent end may have been 
considered ‘doubtful,’ but it does not appear that Christian burial 
was ever denied to them. Perhaps Shak. intends through the Priest’s 
attitude to imply censure on a harsh interpretation and exercise of 
authority by the Church in such cases : certainly the ‘ maimed rites ’ 
increase the pathos of the situation, and furnish the occasion for 
Laertes’ outburst of grief, 


220, crants, garlands, F1 has the tame substitute rites, Crants 
is from the German Krantz, garland: it is not quite clear whether it 
is here singular or plural. Or did Shak, write crantses? Such a 
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plural occurs in a dialectic form in Watson's Collection of Choice 
Songs, ii. 10: ‘ Thair heids were garnisht gallandlic with costly cran- 
cis maid of gold’ (cited by Jamieson); and in Chapman’s Alphonsus 
‘corances’ occurs with the same meaning. The reference is to the 
custom of carrying before « maiden’s bier a garland of flowers 
which was afterwards hung up in the church. 


221. strewments, explained by R. and J, v. 3. 281: * He came 
with flowers to strew his lady’s grave.’ Of. ib, iv. 5.79, 89; W.7. 
iv. 4. 128, 129; and above iv. 5. 36. 


ib. the bringing home: the funeral is compared to the pro- 
cession in which a bride was led with the ringing of bells from the 
church to her husband’s home, Cf. R. and J. iv, 5. 85, 86. 


226. In these lines Laertes speaks in accents of sincere feeling, 
which leave no doubt that a strong attachment to his sister form- 
ed a nobler strain in his otherwise ill-balanced and _ shallow 
character. 


229, 230. A ministering angel, etc. There may be here some 
reminiscence of the parable of Lazarus and Dives, Luke xvi. 


236. ingenious, keenly perceptive. Of. Lear iv, 6, 288. ‘ inge- 
nious feeling,’ 
241. Olympus, Pelion and Ossa were mountains in Thessaly. 


‘Piling Pelion on Ossa’ is a phrase descriptive of the Giants’ attempt 
to scale heaven by that means, as recorded in classical mythology. 


244. the wandering stars, the planets, 

245. This is I: Werder, taking the preceding questions to refer 
to Hamlet himself, makes this the answer. But it is better to refer 
‘ what is he, etc.’ to Laertes 


246. Hamlet the Dane. Here am I, Hamlet, the son of kings, 
ready to answer for my deeds, to uphold my love, and to challenge 
my enemies. 


250. splenitive: the spleen was supposed to be the seat of 
anger. 

252. Wisdom, Qq : wiseness Ff. 

264. ‘Swounds, changed in the Ff. to come. See the note on 
wi. 2: 355. 

265. woo’t a colloquialism for ‘ wouldest thou?’ used here 
contemptuously, 


266. drink up eisel, A crux as much debated as the ‘dram of 
eale, QL has vessels: Qq. Hvill: Ff, Hsile (in italics). Theobald 
suggested eisel, vinegar, the drinking of which would be a disagree- 
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able feat comparable to eating a crocodile. Others, supposing it is 
rather the size of the draught which is to be emphasized,have suggest- 
ed the names of various rivers, Vessel, Weissel, Nile, Nilus. The 
first of these, being a river in Germany not far from Denmark, has 
most in its favour, and the word comes nearest to the forms found 
in the copies. But ‘eisel’ has found many supporters. 

z73. Ossa, see note on 1. 241. 

ib. an thou’lt mouth. Hamlet has no real quarrel with 
Laertes, whom he had shortly before called ‘a very noble youth.’ 
But the latter’s ‘ ranting’ calls up in Hamleta flood of bitter and 
antagonistic feelings, his dislike of theatrical display, the sense of 
his own far deeper capacity for love, which his fate has so ‘ turned 
awry.’ 

274-278, This speech is wrongly assigned to the King in Ff. 


277. golden couplets. The dove lays only two eggs at a 
time, and the newly hatched birds are covered with yellow down. 
Disclosed, hatched. 

281, 282. Hamlet ends with a characteristic bit of satire. The 
meaning is: ‘ In spite of all, every creature must follow its natural 
tendency, and each in turn, higher and lower, has a chance of 
asserting itself.’ The second line may refer to Laertes, or partly to 
himself and partly to Laertes. ‘ Every dog has his day ’ is a prover- 
bial expression found in several other passages in Elizabethan 
literature: so that there is no need of the proposed emendation 
‘bay’ for ‘ day,’ which moreover, spoils the sownd of the phrase. 


287. living: probably, as the O, P. editors suggest, used in a 
double sense : the Queen would understand by it an enduring monu- 
ment, to Laertes it would mean the sacrifice of Hamlet. 


SCENE IJ. 


The first part of this fnal scene is taken up with the narrative 
of Hamlet’s adventures since he left Denmark. Besides explaining 
his reappearance this narrative prepares us for the catastrophe to 
come in two ways: we see that he still cherishes his design of taking 
revenge on Claudius, and we also notice iz hima tendency to regard 
the course of events as shaped for him by Providence and to accept 
whatever comes with almost fatalistic resignation. The dialogue 
with Osric, who brings the challenge from Laertes, forms an ironical 
interlude, In the final encounter Hamlet, at once scourge ard 
victim, carries out a revenge which is rather thrust upon him 
then deliberately sought. The nobility of his last moments 
cannot atone for all that is past, for the needless bloodshed that has 
marked his faltering steps towards the goal: but it makes us feel 
that the passing of his soul from ‘this harsh world’ leaves a void 
which the advent of Fortinbras, symbolizing a new order of things, 
cavvot adequately fill. 
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1. this, perhaps his late passage with Laertes, to which he 
recurs in 1. 75: the other, his adventures on the ship, 


ib. sir, cf. 11.4, 35. The formality of this address has attracted 
comment,—even been made the basis of a theory that first fifty-five 
lines are not Shakespeare’s, But ‘thou’ occurs several times, and 
-* Horatio’ 1, 18. 


6. the mutines in the bilboes, the mutineersin the stocks, 
Stocks, called ‘ bilboes’ from the steel factories of Bilbao in Spain, 
were kept on board ship for the punishment of insubordination. 


ib, vashly, ete. The sentence is broken off by the train of 
‘reflections suggested by the word, and then resumed after Horatio’s 
reply. The folios place ‘And praised be rashness for it’ in a 
parenthesis, but the parenthesis really extends to ‘ certain,’ 1. 11,— 
** This rashness’ is truer of Hamlet than he knows, 


9. deep Qq; dear Ff. 


ib, pall Q2 F4; paule early Ff; fall Q3B Q4. The latter may be 
‘the right reading in the same sense as ‘fail,’ as in several other 
passages: Pope read ‘fail,’ ‘ Pall,’ on the other hand, in the sense 
of ‘ become vapid,’ or ‘ abortive,’ is supported by A. and (C. ii. 7. 88: 
‘111 never follow thy pall’d fortunes more.’ 


ib. learn, Qq: teach, Ff, ‘ Learn’ is well-known in this sense in 
Elizabethan English, 


10,11. The metaphor is from the making of wooden skewers. 
The idea of an over-ruling Providence, which Horatio’s remark 
‘ Heaven will direct it’ (i. 4. 91) already implied, is something new 
to Hamlet. A parallel has been traced in Montaigne’s Lssays, 
bk. iii. c.8: “My consultation doth somewhat roughly hew the 
matter...... the main and chief point of the work I am wont to resign 
to Heaven.” 


15. Finger’d the packet, etc. Though the clandestine 
changing of the commission is a part of the oldest version of the 
story (see [ntrod,), several expressions here suggest a reminiscence 
of an inciden’ in the life of Sir Philip Sidney, Sidney and Sir 
Francis Drake being appointed to share a command to the West 
Indies, the latter, who was displeased at the prospect, sent secret 
intelligence from Plymouth to the Court, Fulke Greville acquainted 
his friend, Sir Philip, with Drake’s manceuvres, Sidney would not 
readily believe ill, but Drake’s ‘ Mercury’ was intercepted, ‘his 
letters taken from him by two resolute soldiers in mariners’ apparel’ 
and brought to Sir Philip, who opened and read the packet, The 
upshot was that the Queen ordered Sidney off to join the expedition 
to the Netherlands, 


21. importing, containing matter concerning, cf, i. 2. 23, 
iv, 7, 80. 
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22. bugs, bugbears, objects of terror, The line means ‘ with 
terrible prognostications of danger to come, if I were allowed to live.’ 


30. or Qq.; eve Ff. Cf. i. 2. 183, or ever.’ 
31. They, my drains, 
33. statists, statesmen, 


34. a baseness to write fair: this reflects a fashion among 
the nobles of Shake,’s time and earlier, Cf. Montaigne, Hssays, 
i. 89 (Florio) : “I have in my time seene some who by writing did 
earnestly get both their titles and living, to disavow their appren- 
tissage, marre their pen, and affect the ignorance of so vulgara 
qualitie.” 


36. yeoman’s service: the sturdy character of the yeomen, 
or small freeholders, who formed the mass of the infantry in early 
times, made their service proverbial for good service. 


42. acomma, a connecting link, 


44. know of, Ff seems preferable to knowing of Qq, in view of 
the similar forms repeatedly in this play, see Gram. Index. 


47, shriving-time, time for confession and absolution, 
57. This line is omitted in Qq. 


58. They are not near my conscience. Two points must 
remain doubtful in connection with this episode : (1) Were R. and G. 
fully aware of the nature of their instructions? (2) Did Hamlet 
believe that they were? As to(1), it has been suggested above that 
the language used by the pair in ili, 3, 7-23 in warning Claudius of 
his danger implics acounsel of putting Hamlet out of the way. 
Beyond this the text leaves usin doubt, As to (2), it may Lo thought 
that if Hamlet held them guilty to the full he wuld say more than 
that ‘ they did make love to their employment.’ This is, however, 
enough to show that he considered them guilty of base subservience 
—which was all he could have said against Polonius, whose fate he 
viewed with a similar callousness, 


ib, Aefeat, discomfiture. See. ii. 2. 598. 


59. insinuation, artful intrusion. 
61. the pass, etc. : the metaphor is from fencers : opposites, 
opponents. 


68. stand me now upon, is it not incumbent upon me? 
thinks’t thee.= thinks it thee (construction as in ‘methinks) is 
Walker’s restoration for the various readings thinkst : thee, thinke 
thee, etc, of the copies, 


64. my king, with fond emphasis on ‘ my,’ 
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65. popp’d in, etc. The way in which the usurpation is tacked 
on to far more serious charges seems to show what a very secondary 
place the election held in Hamlet’s thoughts. 


68-80. to quit......here ? Omitted in the Qq. 


77. by the image, ete. In Zhe Spanish Tragedy, iii, 13. 160. 
Hieronimo says to Bazardo, who, like him, craves justice for a 
murdered son : ‘ Thou art the lively image of my grief,’ 


78. Court, so Rowe for count of Ff. 
79. bravery, flaunting, ostentatious display. 


83. water-fly. ‘A water-fly skips up and down upon the sur- 
face of the water, without any apparent purpose, and is thence the 
proper emblem of a busy trifler,’ Johnson. The C, P. editors compare 
T. and C.v. 1, 88:' Ah, how the poor world is pestered with such 
water-flies, diminutives of nature!’ Osric is further a type of the 
affected Euphuistic courtier, whose language Ham, cleverly parodies, 


88. chough, a chattering crow, cf. Temp. ii. 1. 265,‘ A chough 
of as deep chat.’ But here rather =‘ chuff’ (which Caldecott would 
read ), as in 1jHen. IV. ii, 2. 94. A ‘chuff” meant a wealthy boor, or, 
as Cotgrave defines it ‘ one that is fitter to feed with cattell, than to 
converse with men: and this suits the context well. 


95. indifferent, see ii. 1, 122. 


96. or my complexion—The punctuation is Warburton’s, 
¥f. for my complexion. The passage recalls the scene with Polonius 
iii, 2, 8342 sqq. Theobald quotes Juvenal, Satire iii :— 


“igniculum brumae si tempore poscas 
Accipit endromiden : si dixeris, stuo, sudat.” 
‘In winter shouldst thou crave a spark of fire, 
He asks a wrap—‘ How hot !’—he’ll straight perspire.” 


104-136. sir, here...... unfollowed. Instead of this the folios 


have only, ‘ Sir you are not ignorant of what excellence Laertes is 
at his weapon.’ 


105, absolute, perfect. Differences, distinguishing qualities, 
an affected expression. 


107. Card or calendar of gentry.a chart or summary of 
the rules of good breeding. ‘Card may be either a chart’ (meta- 
phorical) or a manual of etiquette, cf, v. 1, 131. 


108. continent, etc, As a map comprises every region of the 
earth, so he comprises in himself every accomplishment a gentleman 
could wish for, 


109. Hamlet's reply is, of course, a caricature of Osric’s style of 
speech, ; 
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111. and yet but yaw neither. It is difficult to see why 
this phrase has given rise to such perplexities. Hamlet continues 
and parodies Osric’s nautical metaphor, and says ‘any minute des- 
cription of him would baffle the memory. and ever. so steer a lame 
course in pursuit of his surpassing perfections.’ To ‘yaw’ isa 
nautical term used of a ship that drifts about instead of keeping a 
steady course, lt seems clear that raw in the late Quartos isa 
mere misprint. ‘Neither’ is used idiomatically in the sense of 
‘after all, generally after another negative: Abbott § 128 explains 
that here the ellipsis of the negative with ‘but’ accounts for the 
use of ‘neither :’ ‘and yet do nothing but yaw neither,’ 


113. his infusion, the qualities with which he is infused or 
imbued, 


115. trace, follow, imitate. 


118, 119. In plain English, ‘ For what object do we talk about 
him?’ More rawer, see ii. 1. 11. 


121. is ’t not possible. ete, This is obscure, ‘In another 
tongue’ has been taken to mean either (1) ina language less alien 
from common speech than this, or (2) (the opposite) in a language 
so alien as this. I am inclined to interpret, ‘Is it not possible to 
understand this jargon when spoken by another tongue? Do but 
try, sir, and you'!l do it,” (To Osric),% — 


135,136. inthe imputation, ete. According to the com- 
mon estimation of him he’s unequalled in merit. 


14). he has imponed, an affected term for ‘ staked,’ cf. 1. 155. 
The Qq have impaund, impawn'd. 

142. assigns, appendages, 

143, hangers, straps attaching the sword to the girdle, 

145. liberal conceit, artistic design. 

147. “You would need a commentary to explain the text.” 


‘ Edified’ means ‘ instructed, and ‘ margent’ refers to explanations 
given in the margin of books. 

150. germane, ‘akin,’ hence ‘appropriate.’ 

156. The terms of the wager are obscurely stated and, in any 
case, of little importance, It is clear that Ham, is given points, and 
therefore that the King, who backs him, has odds in his favour. 
The simplest explanation of the words in the text is perhaps to 
convert ‘shall not exceed you three hits’ into ‘shall fall short of 
three pits in excess of yours,’ In twelve passes, 7 hits would be 
below, and 8 above, this limit. ‘He hath laid on twelve for nine’ 
may bea rough way of stating the, proportion of the odds in the 
King’s favour, 


174, This lapwing, ete. This symbolizes here ofticious 
haste : no doubt Osric should be represented as bustling out in some 


CZLV 16 
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ridiculous fashion after Hamlet’s impatient ‘ Yours, yours,’ 1. 172. 
Steevens quotes Greene’s Never Too Late (1616): “Are you no 
sooner hatched, with the lapwing, but you will run away with the 
shell on your head?” 


175. comply, see ii 2. 360, ‘ pay compliments,’ ‘ use ceremony.’ 


176. breed Qq; deauy, beavy, Ff, whence some read Devy. 


178. outward habit of encounter, superficial manner of 
address, 


yesty collection, opinions gathered on the surface, the mere 
superficial froth of knowledge, The Qq have histy, misty, The 
metaphor from yeast is carried out in ‘ bubbles,’ 1, 180. 


179. fond and winnowed Ff: prophane and trennowed or 
trennowned Qq. These two readings appear to be quite distinct, 
and both may have been Shakespeare’s. In each expression there 
seems to be a distinction between what is foolish or vulgar (‘ fond’ 
or ‘ profane’) and what is exquisite or distinguished. Winnewed= 
well-sifted ; trennowned might be either for ‘tres-renowned,’ a 
hybrid compound with /7. trés, ‘very,’ or for ‘thrice renowned,’ 
We may thus paraphrase the text: ‘which carries them through 
every kind of opinion, whether foolish or judiciously sifted, with- 
out any discrimination on their part: you have but to try them in 
their own artificial style, and like bubbles they burst.’ Various 
proposed changes may be mentioned, though none is very convine- 
ing: Warburton fanned and winnowed ; Johnson sane and renowned ; 
Tschischwitz profound and winnowed; Nicholson vinewed or 
fenowed, ‘rotten,’ a word applied to stale liquor, which would carry 
out the metaphor of ‘ yesty.’ 


182, 183. enter...instructs me, omitted in Ff. 


191. gentle entertainment, courteous address, 

196. I have been, ete. This somewhat conflicts with ii, 7.291 
‘I have of late forgone all custom of exercise.’ Moreover, Hamlet’s 
journey must have interrupted the practice. 

ib, at the odds, with the advantage given me, cf, 1], 156-158. 


199. gain-giving, misgiving. Of. the compounds ‘ gainsay, 
‘ gainstand ’ (obs.), etic. 

205. the fall of a sparrow, see Matthew x, 29, ‘Are not 
two sparrows sold for a farthing ? and one of them shall not fall on 
the ground without your Father?” 


206. if it be now, etc. Of. ./. C. iii. 1. 99— 


‘‘That we shall die, we know : 'tis but the time 
And drawing days out that mer stand upon.” 


Montaigne, Zssays bk, i. c. 40: “ What does it matter whey death 
comes, since it is inevitable ? Moreover, nobody dies before his hour,” 
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_ 207,208. since no man knows, ete. This is Johnson’s read- 
ing resulting from a combination of since no man ha’s ought of what 
he leaves What is’t to leave betimes! Ff, and since no man of ought 
he leaves, knowes what ist to leave betimes, let be, Qq. 


212. presence, present company, Cf ‘ audience,’ ]. 224. 


213,214. how I am punished, ete. Johnson says ‘I wish 
Hamlet had made some other defence: it is unsuitable to the charac- 
ter of a brave or a good man to shelter himself in falsehood,’ We 
may partly echo this wish: yet we must consider that the assump- 
tion of madness has been a falsehood from the beginning, and it 
would not be any safer for Ham. to lay aside his disguise now than 
it was before. Thereal reason for his treatment of Laertes has been 
given above ll. 79, 80: it could not have furnished a courteous 
apology. 

215. exception, objection. 

228. brother, Ff. mother, 

4b, in nature, as regards my personal feelings. Cf. ‘ nature 
for ‘ natural feeling,’ i. 2. 5. 

235. A pronouncement authorizing me to make peace. Laertes 
is anxious to conform strictly to the established code of honour. 


239. foil, witha play on the word, here meaning ‘that which 
sets of by contrast,’ as gold leaf sets off a jewel, L, foliwm, Cf. Milton 
Lycidas 78 : 

‘Fame is no plant that grows on mortal soil, 
For in the glistering foil 
Set off to the world...” 

241. Stick fiery off, be thrown into brilliant relief. 


245. the odds must here refer to the greater value of the King’s 
stake ; whereas in 1]. 247 ‘ odds’ refers to the points given to Hamlet, 


247. better’d, i.¢,, improved by his practice in Paris, Qq better 


249. likes, see ii. 2. 80, Note how Ham. fulfils the King’s 
estimate of his unsuspicious character (iv. 8. 133-5) by merely 
asking the question about the foils without examining them, 

253. ‘Pay off (Laertes) in meeting him at the third encounter. 
C, P. editors. 

256. union. Ff : wnice Q2, onywe later Qq. ‘ Union’ was a name 
given to fine pearls because no two were alike, A pearl melted in 


a draught was supposed to have an exhilarating quality. In Hol- 
land’s Pliny, ix. 35, the story is told of Cleopatra drinking off a {pearl 


dissolved in vinegar to win a bet of Antony, 
259, kettle, kettledrum, i. 4, 11. 


? 
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266. this pearlis thine. Here the Kin ts poison into the 
cup instead ofa pearl, _— 


271. He’s fat and scantof breath. There may be some- 
thing in the tradition that this line was appropriate to Richard 
Burbage, who acted the part of Hamlet. See the lines of the elegy 
quoted in Intr,, footnote to §8, to which the following couplet may 
be added here : 


‘No more young Hamlet, though but secant of breath, 
Shall cry ** Revenge!” for his dear father’s death.’ 


Another explanation often given is that ‘fat’ means ‘ outfof 
training.” But could this be said of aman who bas just returned 
from boarding a pirate, and who has told us that since Laertes 
went to France he (Ham.) has been in continual practice? Of, the 
note on i, 2. 129. 


272. The Queen's solicitude for her son's comfort in trivial details. 
js very characteristic. This touch of commonplace throws inte 
relief the tragic import of the events proceeding, and gives occasion 
for a kind reply, almost his last, from Hamlet. 


282. pass, fence. 
285. a wanton, a sport or ‘plaything, 


286. The stage direction in Ff. ‘ In scuftiing they change rapiers; 
in Qi ‘ They catch one another's rapiers, and both are wounded, 
Laertes falls down, the Queen falls down and dies.’ There are 
various ways of carrying out the direction on the stage: both 
swords may be knocked out of the fencers’ hands, and exchanged 
in picking them up ; or Hamlet, after being wounded, may disarm 
Laertes and then courteously offer him his rapier, taking the other 
himself ; or, lastly, each may grip his opponent's rapier’so that the 
wae exchanged. The direction in Ql seems to point to the 

t me : 


290. Woodcock......springe, Of. i, 8, 115, 
291. Compare Edmund's dying repentance in King Zear. 


292. At this critical moment, when he has just heard the word 
‘treachery,’ Hamlet's first thought is for his mother, 


305. The point envenom’d too; this may mean ‘ envenomed 
as well as unbated,’ which is made still clearer by Staunton’s. 
reading ‘The point—envenom’d too!’ On the other hand the words 
might mean ‘envenomed as well as the potion :’ for Hamlet with 
his usual swiftness of apprehension, has divined the manner in 
which his mother was poisoned, 


310. thy union, with a grim pun on the meaning of union witlr 
the dead Queen. 
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319. Mutes, dumb personages. : ’ 
phd as, parenthetic as in iv. 3. 58, 7.157. ‘As’ = as 1 have not, 


ib, sergeant, a sheriff's officer. Cf. SylvestersDu Bartas : 
“ And Death, dread serjeant of th’eternal Judge, 
Comes very late to his sole-seated lodge.’ 


The same metaphor in Sonnet lzxiv: 
“ When that fell arrest 
Without all bail shall carry me away.” 


325. an antique Roman. The Roman practice of suicide in 

rate cirsumstances would have been specially brought home 

to Shak. in the composition of Julius Cwsar, which was probably 

the play next before Hamlet, See J. C. v. 5. 50, 51; and cf. Mach. 

v.81: ‘why should I play the Roman fool, and die on mine own 
sword.” 


331. felicity, the happy release from life. 


332. in this harsh world.. Cf. Leor v. 3. 314: 


“ O, let him pass ! he hates him much 
That would upon the rack of this tough world 
Stretch him out longer.” 


347. o’ercrows, triumphs over, metaphor from a cock crowing 
over his defeated antagonist. 


340. voice, support, cf. iii 2. 308. 
341. occurrents, circumstances. 


242. solicited, prompted, formed the motives. Hamlet means 
all that has led up to this last dreadful scene. 


JAS. quarry, lit. hunted game, here of a heap of corpses. 
tries on havoc: Johnson thinks this means ‘to exclaim against’ havoc, 
the C. P. editors ‘urges to merciless slaughter, where no quarter is 
given. Perhaps the words rather mean ‘ shows the signs ofa call 
having been given to indiscriminate slaughter.’ Cf. Oth. v, 1. 48: 
* whose noise is this that cries on murder?’ and for ‘cry bavoc,’ as 
ased either in the chase or in war, see J. C, iii 1. 273, Cor, iii. 1. 275. 


249. toward, impending, cf. i.1. 77. 

ib. eternal, cf.i.5 21, The use of ‘eternal’ for ‘ infernal ’ 
seems to be fairly established in J. 0.i. 2.160, Oth, iv. 2.130: but 
here the ordinary meaning of the word yields a finer poetical im- 
pression. 

356. his mouth, the King’s, whom the ambassador mistakenly 
supposes to have ordered the execution. 
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359. jump, see i, 1. 65, 


365. carnal, referring to the murder of King Hamlet by 
Claudius, to which the latter was partly prompted by bis incestuous 
love for Gertrude, 


367. deaths, those of Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, 


368, 369. purposes mistook...heads. This is shown by the 
words ‘in this upshot’ to refer to the destruction that has overtaken 
Laertes, Gertrude and Claudius. Gertrude was not, of course one of 
the ‘ inventors,’ but she was the victim of * purposes mistook.’ 


373. rights of memory, claims still remembered, 


380. put on, put to the test. For the idea compare the remark 
quoted from Saxo, Intr. § 3 (nd). 


382. for his passage, asa ceremony to mark his end, 
384. speak, is subjunctive, 


APPENDIX A. 


This extract is re-printed here for the reason given in Introduc- 
tion, § 4. The words and phrases italicized are those which may be 
thought to show resemblance to, or to have given suggestions for, 
expressions occurring tn the same scene in Hamlet and especially in 
the First Quarto. The parallels are given in the notes appended to 
the extract :— 

Although the Queene felt herselfe neerely touched, and that 
Hamlet mooved her to the quicke, where she felt herself interested, 
neverthelesse shee forgot all disdaine and wrath, which thereby she 
might as then have had, hearing her selfe so sharply chiden and 
reprooved, for the joy she then conceaved, to behold the gallant 
spirit of her sonne, and to thinke what she might hope, and the 
easier expect of his so great policie and wisdome. But on the one 
side she durst not lift up her eyes‘ to beholde him, remembering her 
offence, and on the other side she would gladly have imbraced her 
son in regard of the wise admonitions by him given unto her, which 
as then quenched the flames of unbridled desire that before had 
mooved her to affect K. Fengon, to ingraff in her heart the vertwous 
actions of her lawfull spouse, whom inwardly she much lamented, 
when she beheld the lively image and portraiture* of his vertue and 
great wisedome in her childe, representing his father’s haughtie and 
valiant heart: and so, overcome and vanquished with this honest 
passion, and weeping most bitterly, having long time fixed her eyes 
upon Hamlet, as being ravished into some great and deepe contem- 
plation, and as it were wholy amazed.* at the last imbracing him on 
her armes (with the like love that a vertuous mother may or can use 

Ld 


1 Cf, QL i, 1. 466 ‘ le make your eyeslook downe into your heart. 
The corresponding line in our text comes later, iii. 4. 99 

2 Cf, QL 1, 1473‘ A front wherein all vertues are set downe.’ Note 
how this is changed in the later version, iii. 4, 56. 

3% May these words have first suggested the passage about the two 
pictures in Hamlet, iii.4? In v. 2.77, 78 of our text (not repre- 
sented in Ql) Hamlet says of Laertes :— 

For, by the image of my cause, I see 
The portraiture of his, 

* Corresponding to iii. 4, 109 ‘ But look, amazement on thy mother 
sits,’ Ql has (11. 1514, 1515): 

But I perceive by thy [her 7] distracted lookes, 
Thy mother’s fearefull, and she stands amazde. 
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to kisse and entertaine her owne childe), shee spake unto him in 
this manner : 


I know well (my sonne) that I have done thee great wrong in 
marrying with Fengon, the cruell tyrant and murtherer of thy 
father, and my loyal spouse; but when thou shalt consider the 
small means of resistance, and the treason of the palace, with the 
little cause of confidence we are to expect or hope for of the 
courtiers, all wrought to his will, as also the power hee made ready, 
if I should have refused to like of him, thou wouldest rather excuse 
than accuse me of lasciviousnes or inconstancv, much lesse offer me 
that wrong to suspect that ever thy mother Geruthe once consented 
to the death and murther of her husband’ : swearing unto thee (by 
the majestie? of the Gods) that if it had layne in my power to have 
resisted the tyrant, although it had beene with the losse of my 
blood, yea and my life, [I would surely have saved the life of my 
lord and husband, with as good a will and desire as, since that time, 
I have often beene a meanes to hinder and impeach the shortning 
of thy life, which being taken away, I will no longer live here upon 
earth, For seeing that thy sences are whole and sound, | am in 
hope to see an easie meanes invented for the revenging of thy 
father’s death. Neverthelesse, mine owne sweet sonne, if thou hast 
pitie of thy selfe, or care of the memorie of thy father (although 
thou wilt do nothing for her that deserveth not the name of a mother 
in this respect), I pray thee carie thine affayres wisely: bee not 
hastie, nor over furious in thy interprises, neither yet advance thy 
selfe more than reason shall moove thee to effect thy purpose...... 


» OF. QL 1), 1544-1547 :— 
Yueene, Hamlet, | vow by that majesty, 
That knowes our thoughts, and lookes into our hearts, 
I will conceale, consent, and do my best, 
What stratagem so’ere thou shalt devise, 


2 This, the most striking parallel between the Hystorie and Ql, is 
rendered the more significant by the divergence of the later version, 
see iil. 4. 197-99. See also the parallel expression from The 
Spanish Tragedy quoted in Appendix C (last section), 
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Fratricide Punished. 


A. In the Introduction, § 6, it has been argued that the closeness 
with which this German play, of which the earliest existing copy is 
dated 1710, follows the general plan of Shakesreare’s Hamlet, and 
especially of the First Quarto, must in the absence of any evidence 
to the contrary be taken to show that it was derived from that 
Quarto. The amount of this common matter may be here indicated. 
in Fratricide Punished we find the opening dialogue between two 
sentinels, the first entry of the Ghost and its second entry with the 
revelation to Hamlet of the details of the murder, the swearing 
scene, the determination to assume madness, the entry of the Court 
later than than in Hamlet but with substantially the same speeches, 
the departure of Leonhardus (Laertes), the ascription by Corambus 
(Polonius) of Hamlet’s madness to love for Ophelia, the nunnery- 
scene, the arrival of the actors and discussion with them on the 
principles of their art, the play-scene, the prayer-scene, the inter- 
view between Hamlet and the Queen in which occurs the mention 
of the two pictures, the killing of Corambus and the last entry of 
the Ghost, the madness of Ophelia, the mission of Hamlet to 
England, the return of Leonhardus and the formation of the plot 
against Hamlet in which the king suggests the use both of the 
poisoned rapier (as in Ql) and of acupvf wine with ‘an oriental 
diamond pounded fine’ in it, the last entry of Ophelia with flowers, 
the news of her death (told in a few bald words) soon after. the 
return of Hamlet who has defeated his would-be murderers by a 
trick different from that used in all other versions, the duel and 
final scene of death, Hamlet’s dying wish that the crown be conveyed 
to ‘Duke Fortempras’ in Norway, and a last speech of Horatio be- 
wailing the ‘ lamentable tragedy.’ 


Now whether we are asked to reconcile all this similarity to 
Hamlet with the theory (a) that Fratricide Punished was partly 
derived from the old Hamlet and partly from Shakespeare’s, or 
(>) that it is entirely independent of any Shakesperean version 
(with the corollary that al/ the common matter, incidents, dialogue, 
speeches, found in Shakespeare’s Hamlet is also derived from the old 
Hamlet), the question must equally be asked, On what evidence? 
Space forbids any but the briefest discussion of the alleged marks 
of early (pre-Shakesperean) workmanship which constitute all the 
evidence there is, (i) There is the Prologue to the German play, 
spoken by mythological characters and more poetical in style than 
the rest, But this difference in style makes it probable that the 
Prologue, in which Bernhardy finds the marks of translation from a 
foreign original, was not from the same source as the play itself. 
The Prologue may have been taken from the old Hamlet or from some 
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other Elizabethan play, and adapted to its present place at any 
time between 1603 and 1710. (ii) The German play abounds in 
crudities of dramatic treatment and grotesque incidents quite 
foreign to the Shakesperean versions, A single instance must suffice. 
Hamlet lands with his would-be murderers on an island ‘not far 
from Dover,’ and plays a trick on them by which he causes them to 
shoot themselves instead of their intended victim; he then deter- 
mines, as he cannot ‘trust any longer to water,’ to return home by 
going to the first town and taking the post! (Activ Sc.1) It is 
generally admitted that most of these features must be set down to 
the German adapter: why should we trace any of them to the old 
Hamlet? (iii) Certain allusions in Fratricide Punished have been 
thought to furnish evidence of 16th century date. I believe that 
Dr. Furnivall is right in holding that only one such case has any 
plausibility. In Act iii, Sc, 10 Hamlet says to the king ‘just send 
me off to Portugal, so that I may never come back again.’ Dr. 
Latham considers this to refer to Essex’s unfortunate expedition to 
Portugal in 1589. Butas Dr. Furnivall remarks we often say ‘Go 
to Jericho, or to Botany Bay’ without intending any contemporary 
allusion, So do we also say ‘ Rain, rain, go to Spain.” The noun 
of the passage may, however, be thought to support the allege 
reference to 1589: but the saying may also have been perpetuated 
long after that date, perhaps as a hit at English foreign politics. 
{t is a slender peg on which to hang so hazardous a theory as that 
under discussion. 


B. The close connection between J'ratricide Punished and 
Shakespeare’s First Quarto may be gathered from what has been 
said in the Introduction § 5 and from the summary given above of 
the contents of the German play. As this connection terms on vital 
points of characterization and dramatic incident, it is (J have 
argued) improbable that while retaining these features from Ql the 
adapter also used any of the later copies. Is it not much more 
probable that the resemblances to the later version, such as they are, 
are due to the adapter’s having used a better and fuller copy of the 
original represented by Ql? If this premise is granted, we may 
then use the German play to restore in Ql expressions or passages 
found only in the German and in Q2 or Fl. The details will per- 
haps increase the plausibility of this suggestion. For the sake of 
brevity each case will here be treated dogmatically. F, P. == 
Fratricide Punished. (i) Both F. P, and QI open with a dialogue 
between two sentinels, named in Q2 and F| Bernardo and Francivco. 
In 1. 11 of QI the first sentinel names his companion Barnardo, but 
remains himself unnamed, Yet in F, P., where both sentinels are 
unnamed, the name Francisco is given to an officer of the guard, 
who in the swearing-scene fills the part assigned in Shakespeare to 
Marcellus, .*. a portion of the dialogue including a line like 1. 7 in 
the full text, where Francisco is named, must have stood in the 
copy used by the adapter and in the original represented by QI. 
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which original will hereafter in this section be denoted ql. (ii) In 
Act I. Sc, v. of F. P. the Ghost says ‘So was I of my kingdom, my 
wife, and my life robbed by this tyrant,’ a phrase modelled on 
Q1 1. 521,2 ‘ Of Crowne, of Queene, of life, of dignitie | At once 
deprived ’: cf. our text 1.5.75 where the order of the words is 
different (Bernhardy). But earlier in the dialogue F. P, has— 


Ghost. Hear me, Hamlet, for the time draws near when [I must 
betake myself again to the place whence I have come; hear, and 
give heed to what I shall relate to thee. 


These words correspond closely to the sense of 1], 2-7 in this 
scene in the full text: but there is nothing to represent them in Ql 
where, after the first ‘mark me,’ the Ghost proceeds at once to 
‘IT am thy father’s spirit,’ etc., from which point Q1 follows the full 
text, as often, closely, but disjointedly. .°. Corresponding lines 
must have stood in q! and dropt out of Ql. (iii) At the entry of the 
Court, everyone must have been struck with the abruptness with 
which in Q1 the King begins at once ‘ Lordes, we here have writ to 
Fortenbrasse,’ etc., 7.¢., missing out the first twenty-six lines ini, 2. 
of the full text : but the sense and even some of the wording of 
this important passage is faithfully represented in F. P. (where the 
entry of the Court is transferred to Sc. vii. after the Ghost’s revela-- 
tion) by a speech beginning ‘ Although our brother’s death is still 
fresh in the memory of us all, and it befits us to suspend all state- 
shows, we must nevertheless change our black mourning suits into 
crimson, purple, and scarlet,’ etc., etc. .. A passage very like if not 
identical with that in the full text must have stood in ql. (iv) In 
the scene between Hamlet and his mother, Act iii, Sc. v. of F. P., 
Hamlet says: ‘ But see, there in that gallery hangs the counterfeit 
[contrefait in the German] of your first husband, and there hangs 
the counterfeit of your present.’ This corresponds to iii. 4, 53, 54—. 


Look here, upon this picture, and on this, 
The counterfeit presentment of two brothers,— 


where Ql has only— 


Why this I meane, see here, behold this picture, 
It is the portraiture of your deceased husband [6 feet] 


It seems that the reference to the two pictures and the word 
‘counterfeit’ must have stood in ql. (v) In Ql Il. 1747-1782 
Horatio tells the Queen he has received a letter from Hamlet, who 
has returned to Denmark: the Queen promises to ‘ soothe and 
please ’ the King so as to help in defeating his murderous inten- 
tions : and Horatio says he bas an appointment to meet Hamlet on 
the east side of the city the next morning, In Ql as it stands, no 
more is said of this appointed meeting, in which the details of 
Hamlet’s escape from Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, only partly 
revealed inthe interview between Horatio and the Queen, might 
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have been further cleared up. But in F, P, Act v.Sc, ii, such a 
meeting between Horatio and Hamlet takes place, though the 
circumstances of Hamlet’s narration are different(see above under A). 
It seems probable that this scene in F. P. represents a similar one 
inql. (vi) In Act iv. Sc, v. of F. P. the King says that ‘besides the 
poisoned rapier) ‘ we have thought of another trick, We will have 
an oriental diamond pounded fine, and when he [Hamlet] is heated 
present it to him, mixed with sugar, in a beaker full of wine.’ 
Apparently the pounded diamond is to act as the poison, and this 
seems to be a misunderstanding of v.2. 256, ‘and in the cup an 
union shall he throw,’ etc, .'. ve may infer the presence in ql of a 
similar detail not now found in QI, where allthe King says about 
aa paren is Here Hamlet, the King doth drinke a health to thee ’ 
‘Y4. 2 3). 


It is quite possible that other omissions in QI may be traced by a 
further comparison with F, P. 


* 
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The First Quarto, (608. 


{. To form any adequate idea of the character of this the earliest 
extant version of Hamlet it is necessary to read through the text, 
which the student may be recommended to do in one of the modern 
reprints of QI, such as Grigg’s Facsimile or the reprint in Vol. If of 
Furness’s New Variorum Hamlet. 


All that can be done here is to supplement what has been said on 
this subject in the Introduction § 12, 13, 14 by some illustrative 
extracts from QI and a few further remarks on its peculiarities, The 
latter may be said to fall roughly under two heads: (i) errors of the 
reporter or transcriber; (ii) passages apparently reported with fair 
accuracy, yet differing considerably from the corresponding parts in 
our text. 


(i) Textual errors. As the most cursory reading will show, 
these abound in all parts of the text, and the resulting confusion is 
often such as to make it impossible to say what the words of the 
original may have been, though we can generally make out at least 
a fragmentary resemblance to the received version, We may 
classify the various forms of error as follows :— 


(2) Verbal mistakes. These are just of the kind which an 
ill-educated reporter would make partly by mishearing the spoken 
words, partly by misreading his own notes: the probability of the 
latter source of error would be increased if he used shorthand, which 
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was then known and employed by piratical reporters in theatres 
(see Levy, Shakespeare and Shorthand). As examples may be quoted 
‘invelmorable’ for ‘invulnerable’ (i. 1. 145), ‘impudent’ for *im- 
potent’ (i, 2 29), ‘right done’ for ‘ writ down’ (i. 2. 223 , (probably) 
‘sallied’ for ‘solid’ (i. 2. 129), ‘dreames’ for ‘drains’ (i. 4. 10), 
‘ceremonies’ for ‘ cerements’ i, 4, 48), ‘some undoubtfull’ for ‘of 
some doubtful ’ (i. 5. 175), ‘ martin’ for matin’ (i, 5. 89), ‘ Epitithe ’ 
for ‘epitaph’ (iii. 2, 117), ‘ calagulate’ for ‘ coagulate’ (ii. 2, 447). 


(6) Omissions. Several probable instances havebeen given in 
App. B. II. Gaps in the sense show that here and there the reporter 
has missed out bits of the dialogue: e.g., for i. 4, 49-71 Ql has— 

What if it tempt you toward the flood my Lord. 
That beckles ore his bace, into the sea, 


where the sense requires the line— 
Or to the dreadful summit of the cliff— 


to be supplied, But on the whole the sense is fairly continuous, 
though the expression often shows haste and curtailment, 


(c) Misarrangement of lines. The metre is constantly 
broken by a wrong distribution of the lines. Thus, in place of 
i, 2, 201-207 the following jumble stands in Q1: 

Appeeres before them thrise, he walkes 
Before their weake and feare oppressed eies. 
Within his tronchious length, 

While they distilled almost to gelly. 

With the act of feare stands dumbe, 

And speake not to him: this to mee 

In dreadful secrecie impart they did, 

Such passages and the fact that prose is generally written as verse 
(much more rarely, verse as prose) show that the reporter had a very 
defective sense of metre. , 

(@) All these causes have probably combined to produce the 
hopeless confusion in which certain passages are found and of 
which the opening lines of a famous soliloquy will furnish a 
specimen : 


Ham, To be, or not to be, I there’s the point, 

To die, to sleepe, is that all? I all: 
. No, to sleepe, to dreame, I mary there it goes, 
For in that dreame of death, wher wee awake, 
And borne before an everlasting Judge, 
From whence no passenger ever return’d, 
The vndiscovered country, at whose sight 
+ The happy smile, and the accursed damn’d. 

But for this, the ioyfull hope of this, 
Whol’d beare the scornes aud flattery of the world, 
Scorned by the right rich, the rich curssed of the poore. 
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Here we perceive echoes of the thoughts and language we know, 
wut ‘like sweet bells jangled.’ The phrases are strung together 
without any regard for sequence or connection. Note the absurdity 
of introducing the ‘ joyful hope of this’ in the place where it stands, 
an absurdity afterwards repeated by the substitution of ‘but for a 
hope of something after death’ instead of ‘ but that the dread,’ etc, 
Has the transcriber in parts of this and other passages inserted 
words of his own in order to piece out his notes? This is a much 
disputed point: but on the whole the state of the text points rather 
to faulty transcription from careless notes than to anything like 
extensive interpolation, Often we seem to recognize genuine 
variants which may have stood in Shakespeare’s first text: e.g., 1.5 
of the above passage, ‘And borne before an everlasting Judge ’— 
even if ‘borne’ is here a misplaced corruption of ‘from whose 
bourn’ in the full text (iii. 1. 79), 


(ii) In dealing with the other class of passages, which present, 
under a form not seemingly much distorted from the original, re- 
markable differences both of thought and style as compared with 
the received text, we are on still more controversial ground. Are 
these passages (a) wholly or principally the work of Shakespeare, or 
(6) fragments retained from an earlier play with little or no modifi- 
cation? It seems to me, as already stated in the Introduction (/.¢.), 
that both of these elements are represented in the text of Ql, and 
that, although it is not possible thoroughly to discriminate them, 
yet certain of the passages in question may be recognized as 
‘decidedly Shakesperean or leavened with the Shakesperean style, 
and others as un-Shakesperean. 


Of the former some of the best examples are to be found in the 
following lines corresponding to (a) iii. 1, 150«161,(much abbre- 
viated in QI), (0) ii. 1. 77-100. 


(a) Great God of heaven, what a quick change is this P 
The Courtier, Scholler, Souldier, all in him, 
All dasht and splintered thence, O woe is me, 
To a seene what I have seene, see what I see. 

(6) O yong Prince Hamlet, the only floure of Denmagk, 
Hee is bereft of all the wealth he had, 
The jewell that adora’d his feature most 
Is filcht and stolne away, his wit’s bereft him, 
Hee found mee walking in the gallery all alone, 
There comes he to mee, with a distracted looke, 
His garters lagging downe, his shoes untide, 
And fixt his eyes so stedfast on my face, 
As if they had vow’d, this is their latest obiect, 
Small while he stoode, but gripes me by the wrist, 
And there he holdes my pulse till with a sigh 
He doth unclaspe his holde, and parts away 
Silent, as in the mid time of the night : 
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And as he went, his eie was still on mee, 

For thus his head over his shoulder looked, 
He seemed to finde the way without his eies : 
For out of doores he went without their helpe, 
And so did leave me. 


Here the diction, though inferior to that of the same passages in 
the later text, largely resembles it, and where it differs, is yet 
instinct with imaginative power. 


On the other hand, in what appear to me to be the non-Shake- 
spearean parts (a very small amount of the whole, see Intr. § 14, 
foot-note), both style and versification are marked by a tameness 
and baldness which could hardly be paralelled in Shakespeare’s 
writings, 


The following corresponds with part of the dialogue between the 
King and Queen in iv, 5: 


King. Hamlet is ship’t for England, fare bim well, 
I hope to heare good newes from thence ere long, 
If every thing fall out to our content, 
As I doe make no doubt but so it shall. 

Queene, God grant it may, heav’ns keep my Hamlet safe : 

But this mischance of olde Corambis death, 
Hath piersed so the yong Ofeliaes heart, 
That she, poore maide, is quite bereft her wittes, 

King. Alas deere heart! And on the other side, 
We understand her brother’s come from France, iv. 5, 69 sqq. 
And he hath halfe the heart of all our land, 
And hardly hee’le forget his father’s death, 
Unlesse by some meanes he be pacified. 


The following is from an interview between Horatio and the 
Queen which is entirely wanting in the full text, but in which are 
told some of the incidents related by Hamlet in v, 2 :— 


Hor, Madame, your son is Safe arriv’de in Denmarke, 

This letter I even now receiv’d of him, 
Whereas he writes how he escap’t the danger, 
And subtle treason that the King had plotted, 
Being crossed by the contention of the windes, 
He found the Packet sent to the King of England, 
Wherein he saw himselfe betray’d to death, 
As at his next conversion with vour grace, 
He will relate the circumstance at full, 

Yueene. Then IJ perceive there’s treason in his lookes 
That seem’d to sugar o’re his villaine : 
But I will soothe and please him for a time, 
For murderous mindes are alwayes jealous, 
But knew not you Horatio where he is ? 
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Hor. Yes Madame, and he hath appoynted me 
To meet him on the east side of the Cittie 
To morrow morning. 


Now, it is true that the tenor of these passages is not such as to 
call for much distinction or richness of expression: nevertheless 
Shakespeare seems always to put more life and variety even into the 
most commonplace passages than are found here. Note the use in 
1, 8 of the above of the archaism ‘ whereas’ not elsewhere found in 
Shak. Notealso the monotonous versification, almost every line being 
end-stopt. It seems scarcely too much to say that the distinguishing 
marks of Shakespeare’s language and verse are entirely absent in 
these and a few other similar passages in Q], and that they are pro- 
bably the work of an earlier play-wright. 


Il. In view of the strong probability, amounting almost to 
certainty, that Thomas Kyd, the author of The Spanish Tragedy, was 
also the author of the early Hamlet, it is interesting to note that, 
besides the affinity of the two plays in respect of plot and charac- 
terization (see Intr. /,c.), there are also certain verbal resemblances 
between the former and Shakespeare’s Hamlet especially in the 
First Quarto version, Thus in Q1 ll. 1556, 47 (completely altered in 
iii. 4. 194-97) the Queen says to Hamlet: 


I will conceale, consent and doe my best, 
What stratagem soe’re thou shalt devise— 


and in Sp. Tr. iv. 1. 45-8. Bellimperia says to Hieronimo: 
Hieronimo, I will consent, conceal. 
And ought that may effect for thine avail, 
Join with thee to revenge Horatio’s death. 


In i, 4, 85 Hamlet says (in all the versions)— 
Unhand me, gentlemen. 
By heaven, I ‘ll make a ghost of him that lets me: ...... 
Somewhat similarly iu Sp, 77, iii, 3.36 Pedringano, seized by the 
watch, exclaims : 


Now by the sorrows of the souls in hell. 
Who first lays hands on me, I'll be his priest. 


Ib, iii, 8. 22, in a passage of rare beauty, Isabella speaks of her 
Horatio, ‘that died, ay died, a mirror in our days,’ and id, ii, 5. 99. 
Hier. calls him ‘Sweet, lovely rose, ill-pluck’d before his time, 
These expressions may be compared with Ham, iii. 2. 1562 :— 


The expectancy und rose of the fair state, 
The glass of fashion and the mould of form,’ 


The lines are absent from the corresponding passage of Ql, quoted 
above ii, (a), the shortness of which, however, probably indicates 
some omissions, Of, ‘the only floure of Denmark’ in |. 1 of the 
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passage quoted in ii(), Again, in Sp, Tr. iii, 18. 150 Hier says, 
‘Thou art the lively image of my grief,’ just as Hamlet says of 
Laertes, v. 2, 76— 
For, by the image of my cause, I see 
The portraiture of his. 
In Q! the words are, however, slightly different: 


For by my selfe me thinkes I feele his griefe, 
Though there’s a difference in each others wrong. 


Not all of these resemblances are equally significant ; that men- 
tioned first seems especially striking, 
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The ‘ Travelling’ of the Players. 


‘ How chances it they travel?’ (ii, 2.322). The passage in which 
the answer to this question is given appears in a different form in 
each of the three versions, 


Ql, 
Ham, How comes it that they travell? Do they grow restie ? 
Gil. No my lord, their reputation holds as it was wont. 
Ham, How then? 


Gil, Yfaith my Lord, noveltie carries it away, 
For the principall publike audience that 
Came to them, are turned to private playes, 
And to the humour of children, 
Q2, 
Ham. How chances it they trauaile? their residence both in 
reputation and profit was better both wayes. 
Ros, I thinke their inhibitiong comes by the means of the late 
innouasion. 
Ham, Doe they hold the same estimation they did when I was 
in the City; are they so followed ? 
fos. No indeede are they not. 
Fi, 


Ham. How chances it they trauaile? their residence both in 
reputation and profit was better both wayes. 


Rosin. 1 thinke their Inhibition comes by the means of the late 
Innouation ? 
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Ham. Doe they hold the same estimation they did when I was 
in the City? Are they so follow’d ? 


Rosin. No indeed, they are not, 
Ham, How comes it? Doe they grow rusty ? 


Rosin, Nay, their indeauour keepes in the wonted pace; But 
there is Sir an ayrie of Children, little Yases, that crye 
out on the top of question; and are most tyranically clap’t 
for’t: these are now the fashion, and so be-ratled the 
common stages (so they call them) that many wearing 
Rapiers, are affraide of Goose-quils, and dare scarce 
come thither. 


It will be seen that (1) the account given in Ql is perfectly clear 
and self-consistent, the reason assigned for the ‘ travelling’ being 
the popularity of a rival company of children ; (2) the passage in 
Q2 is obscure owing to its brevity and the absence of any explana- 
tion of ‘the late innovation ;’ (3) Fl seems here to combine (with 
some differences) the accounts in Ql] and Q2. 


(1) There can be little doubt that, as already suggested in Intr., 
§ 15, the passage about the ‘children’ in Ql contains a special 
reference to an incident in the ‘war of the theatres’ and to the 
part played in that controversy by Ben Jonson, who seems clearly 
aimed at in the words the ‘humour of children,’ and some of whose 
plays were performed by children in 1600-1601 (Intr./.c.). Although 
the employment of children to act plays was not confined to these 
years, but extended over a considerable period, from 1571 to 1633, 
during which it is known that plays by various authors were per- 
formed by various troupes of boy-actors, yet the expression ‘ novelty 
carries it away’ in Ql may have been justified at the time Ql was 
written, viz., probably in 1601, by a particular faccess of notoriety 
acquired by the ‘children’ owing to their participation in the ‘ war 
of the theatres’ with all the stir it produced in the play-going 
world. 


(2) & (8). By 1604 (the datefof Q2)the ‘war’ was at an end 
and its cessation is sufficient reason for the omission in the later 
passages above quoted of the polemical allusion to Ben Jonson, 
But the rivalry between the boy-actors and the ‘common stages’ 
may still have continued: indeed mention is made much later in 
Heywood; Apology for Actors (1612) of the practice of committing 
personal and political invective and satire to ‘the mouths of 
children’ on the stage. In eny case the incident was sufficiently 
piquant to deserve perpetuation in a passage dealing allusively with 
the Elizabethan stage. But two further questions remain to be 
considered in connection with the passages in Q2 and Fl: (a) What 
is the meaning of the words ‘ their inhibition comes by the means of 
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the late innovation?’ (b) Why is all mention of the part played by 
the ‘children’ omitted in Q2? 


(a) ‘Inhibition’ appears to have been a technical term for an 
order restraining theatrical performances, or prohibiting a parti- 
cular company from acting, Various such orders were issued from 
about 1578 onwards against plays and players in the City of London, 
partly owing to the objection of the Puritan party to theatrical 
performances, in opposition to the Court which favoured them, 
partly in order to suppress political satire and the ‘ abuses of actors.’ 
It has been proposed to identify with one of these enactments the 
‘ inhibition ’in the text. But it will be seen that in 1604 neither 
the repressive measure itself, nor the practice of political satire on 
the stage, nor the Puritan and anti-theatrical movement, could be 
called an ‘ innovation :’ so that this explanation will hardly avail, 
Another and extremely interesting suggestion is that the ‘ innova- 
tion ’ refers to the conspiracy of Essex and Southampton and the 
‘inhibition ’to the punishment inflicted on the Chamberlain’s 
company for the part they had taken in that conspiracy.t The 
historical facts seem to be well established that the company was so. 
implicated : that in consequence they were excluded in 1601 from 
the Christmas festivities at the Court, in which they had for many 
years in succession been invited to perform; and that they went on 
tour in the provinces in the autumn of that year. Nevertheless it 
may be doubted whether these facts are referred to in the text. 
Even if the word ‘innovation’ could properly mean a plot or 
attempt at political revolution, it seems more natural here to identify 
it with the ‘ novelty ’ of Ql, 7.e., to refer it to the new practice, or 
rather the newly-acquired popularity, of boy-actors. If any more 
special reference is intended, I should be disposed to find it, 
according to the suggestion of the Clarendon Press editors and 
others, in the license given on 30 Jan. 1603-4 to the children of the 
Queen’s Revels to play at the Blackfriars Theatre and other con- 
venient places, This license, marking a distinct stage in the 
rivalry between boy and adult actors, might well be called an 
‘ innovation.’ 


(b) As to the omission in Q2 of the passage about the ‘aery of 
children,’ which according to the view here taken would be 
explanatory of the ‘ innovation’ and would not constitute an addi- 
tional reason for the ‘travelling,’ I can only conjecture either 
(i) that the passage in Ql being no longer suitable for insertion in 
1604, for the reason already given, the second version had not yet 
been written; or(ii) that the latter had already been written, but 
has accidentally dropt out of the text of Q2,as has bappened with 


* They gave a performance of Richard II to encourage the 
conspirators, See further in Fleay’s Biographical Chronicle of the 
English Drama, and in the Warwick Shakespeare Hamlet (E. K. 
Chambers), App. D. 
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a line or two elsewhere (see Intr. §§,; [6); or (iii) that there was 
some special reason not known to us, which made the insertion of 
such words undesirable in 1604. 


APPENDIX E. 


Goethe and Coleridge on Hamlet. 


These two passages form notable landmarks in Shakesperean 
criticism :— 


(1) From Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister (1795). 


“TI sought for every indication of what the character of Hamlet 
was before the death of his father; I took note of all that this 
interesting youth had been, independently of that sad event, inde- 
pendently of the subsequent terrible occurrences, and I imagined 
what he might have been without them, 


“Tender and nobly descended, this royal flower grew up under 
the direct influences of majesty: the idea of the right and of 
princely dignity, the feeling for the good and the graceful, with the 
consciousness of his high birth, were unfolded in him together. He 
was a prince, a born prince. Pleasing in figure, polished by nature, 
courteous from the heart, he was to be the model of youth and the 
delight of the world. 


‘Without any supreme passion, his love for Ophelia was a pre- 
sentiment of sweet needs. His zeal for knightly exercises was not 
entirely his own, not altogether natural to him; it had rather to be 
quickened and inflamed by praise bestowed upon another, Pure in 
sentiment, he knew the honourable-minded, and would prize the 
repose which an upright spirit enjoys, resting on the frank bosom of 
afriend. To a certain degree he had learned to discern and value 
the good and the beautiful in arts and sciences; the vulgar was 
offensive to him; and if hatred could take root in his tender soul, it 
was only so far as to make him despise the false and fickle courtiers, 
and scornfully to play with them. He was calm in his temper, 
simple in his behavivur, neither content in idleness, nor yet too 
eager for employment. An academic routine he seemed to continue 
even at court, He possessed more mirth of humour than of heart; 
he was a good companion, compliant, modest, discreet, and could 
forget and forgive an injury; yet never able to unite himself with 
one who overstept the limits of the right, the good, and the 
becoming. 


“ Figure to yourselves this youth, this son of princes, conceive him 
vividly, bring his condition before your eyes, and then observe him 
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when he learns that his father’s spirit walks; stand by him in the 
terrible night when the venerable ghost itself appears before him. 
A horrid shudder seizes him: he speaks to the mysterious form; he 
sees it beckon him ; he follows it and hearkens, The fearful accusa- 
tion of his uncle rings in his ears ; the summons to revenge, and the 
piercing reiterated prayer: ‘ Remember me!’ 


‘‘And when the ghost has vanished, whom is it we see standing 
before us? A young hero panting for vengeance? A born prince, 
feeling himself favoured in being summoned to punish the usurper of 
his crown? No! Amazement and sorrow overwhelm the solitary 
young man; he becomes bitter against smiling villains, swears never 
to forget the departed, and concludes with the significant ejacula- 
tion: ‘ The time is out of joint: O cursed spite, that ever I was born 
to set it right!’ 


“In these words, I imagine, is the key to Hamlet’s whole proce- 
dure. To me it is clear that Shakespeare sought to depict a great 
deed laid upon a soul unequal to the performance of it, In this 
view I find the piece composed throughout. Here is an oak tree 
planted in a costly vase, which should have received into its bosom 
only lovely flowers; the roots spread out, the vase is shivered to 
pieces: 


“A beautiful, pure, noble, and most moral nature, without the 
strength of nerve which makes the hero, sinks beneath a burden 
which it can neither bear nor throw off; every duty is holy to him, 
—this too hard. The impossible is required of him,—not the im- 
possible in itself, but the impossible to him. He winds, turns, 
agonizes, advances, and recoils, ever reminded, ever reminding him- 
self, and at last almost loses his purpose from his thoughts, without 
ever again recovering his peace of mind.” 


(2) From Coleridge’s Votes and Lectures upon Shakespeare (1808). 


“‘T believe the character of Hamlet may be traced to Shakespeare’s 
deep and accurate scienee in mental philosophy. Indeed, that this 
character must have some connection with the common fundamental 
laws of our nature may be assumed from the fact that Hamlet has 
been the darling of every country in which the literature of England 
has been fostered. In order to understand him, it is essential that 
we should reflect on the constitution of our own minds, Man is dis- 
tinguished from the brute animals in proportion as thought prevails 
over sense; but in the healthy processes of the mind, a balance is 
constantly maintained between the impressions from outward objects 
and the inward operations of the intellect; for if there be an over- 
balance in the contemplative faculty, man thereby becomes the 
creature of mere meditation, and loses his natural power of action. 
Now, one of Shakespeare’s modes of creating characters is to con- 
ceive any one intellectual or moral faculty in morbid excess, and then 
to place himself, Shakespeare, thus mutilated or diseased, under 
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given circumstances. In Hamlet he seems to have wished to exemplify 
the moral necessity of a due balance between our attention to the 
objects of our senses and our meditation on the working of our minds, 
an equilibrium between the real and the imaginary worlds. In 
Hamlet this balance is disturbed; his thoughts and the images of 
his fancy are far more vivid than his actual perceptions, and his very 
perceptions, instantly passing through the medium of his contempla- 
tions, acquire, as they pass, a form and a colour not naturally their 
own. Hence we see a great, an almost enormous, intellectual activity, 
and a proportionate aversion to real action consequent upon it, with 
all its symptoms and accompanying qualities, This character Shake- 
Speare places in circumstances under which it is obliged to act on 
the spur of the moment. Hamlet is brave and careless of death ; but 
he vacillates from sensibility, and procrastinates from thought, and 
loses the power of action in the energy of resolve. Thus it is that 
the tragedy presents a direct contrast to that of Macbeth ; the one 
proceeds with the utmost slowness, the other with a crowded and 
breathless rapidity.” 


APPENDIX F. 


‘“Dido, Queen of Carthage.” 


The following is the passage parodied in ii 2. Itis from Dido, 
Queen of Carthage, published, as by Marlowe and Nash, in 1594, the 
year after Marlowe’s death, and is found in Actii, Sc. 1 of that play:— 


At last came Pyrrhus, fell and full of ire, 

His harness dropping blood, and on his spear 

The mangled head of Priam’s youngest son ; 

And, after him, his band of Myrmidons, 

With bails of wild-fire in their murdering paws, 
Which made the funeral flame that burnt fair Troy ; 
All which hemmed me about, crying, “ This is he!” 


Dido Ah, how could. poor Aineas scape their hands ? 


Ain, My mother Venus, jealous of my health, 
Convey’d me from their crooked nets and bands; 
So I escaped the furious Pyrrhus’ wrath : 
Who then ran to the palace of the king, 
And at Jove’s altar finding Priamus. 
Abovt whose withered neck hung Hecuba, 
Folding his hand in hers, and jointly both 
Beating their breasts, and falling on the ground, 
He, with his falchion’s point raised up at once, 
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And with Megzra’s eyes, star’d in their face, 
Threatening a thousand deaths at every glance: 
To whom the agéd king thus, trembling, spoke; 
‘“ Achilles’ son, remember what I was, 

Father of fifty sons, but they are slain; 

Lord of my fortune, but my fortune’s turned : 
King of this city, but my Troy is fired ; 

And now am neither father, lord, nor king: 

Yet who so wretched but desires to live ? 

O, let me live, great Neoptolemus! ” 

Not moved at all, but smiling at his tears, 

This butcher, whilst his hands were yet held up, 
Treading upon his breast, struck off his hands. 


Dido, O, end, Mneas! I can hear no more. 


4in, At which the frantic queen leaped on his face, 
And in his eyelids hanging by the nails, 
A little while prolonged her husband’s life. 
At last, the soldiers pull’d her by the heels, 
And swung her howling in the empty air, 
Which sent an echo to the wounded king : 
Whereat he lifted up his bed-rid limbs, 
And would have grappled with Achilles’ son, 
Forgetting both his want of strength and hands; 
Which he disdaining, whisk’d his sword about, 
And with the wind thereof the king fell down; 
Then from the navel to the throat at once 
He ripp’d old Priam: at whose latter gasp 
Jove’s marble statue gan to bend the brow, 
As loathing Pyrrhus for this wicked act. 
Yet he, undaunted, took his father’s flag, 
And dipp’d it in the old king’s chill-cold blood, 
And then in triusnph ran into the streets, 
Through which he could not pass for slaughter’d men ; 
So, leaning on his sword, he stood stone-still, 
Viewing the fire where with rich Ilion burnt, 
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APPENDIX G. 


Versification. 


§1. English Blank Verse. Primary form. Blank, or 
unrhymed, verse is the prevailing metre in Shakespeare’s plays. 
The rhythm, as in all varieties of English verse, is marked by the 
regular recurrence of etress at certain intervals, that is by pronoun- 
cing certain syllables with special force. In what is historically the 
normal or regular form of the line there are five feet of two syllables 
each, with a stress on every second syllable. The following may 
serve as a type, the stresses being marked by accents— 


For léan | oft 16 | ses béth | itsélf | and friend. 


Pauses. In this normal type of blank verse there is a pause in the 
sense at the end of the line, due to the conclusion of a sentence or 
clause, so that the voice rests for a short interval before passing on, 
This pause will here be termed the end-pavse. 


There is often, but not always, another pause within the line, 
The term caeswra applied to this pause is apt to introduce confusing 
associations, since the latter is neither so marked nor so regular as 
the caesura in classical metres.1 We shall prefer to call such a 
pause a break, There are many lines without any break at all : 
where a break occurs it is usually marked by punctuation, at 
other times (though here there is room for difference of opinion) by 
a natural division felt and indicated by the voice between groups 
of words, Its incidence is variable, but the most usual places for 
it are after the 2nd or 8rd foot. In the following instances the 
break is marked by a double bar. 

Do not, || as s6me | ungré | cious pas | tors dé (i, 3. 47) 

I'll spéak | to ft, || though héll | itsélf | should gape 

And bid | me héld { my péace, || I pray | you 4ll (i, 2. 245, 6) 
And it | must f61 | low, || 4s | the night | the day (i, 3. 79) 
He may | not, || 4s | unva | lued pér | sons dé (ib. 19) 


Sometimes there are several breaks in a line, e.g, 
To sléep: || perchance | to dréam: |jay, thére’s | the rab (iii,1.65) 


$2. Relation of stress to word-accent. In the case of 
polysyllables one metrical stress must always coincide with the 
main accent borne by the word in ordinary speech, but one or more 


1 A still stronger objection to the employment of the term is 
that the caeswra properly means the division of a foot between two 
words, or the ending of a word within a foot, which is generally not 
the case with the pause in question, 
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stresses may also fall on syllables which usually bear secondary 
accents only, or no accent at all, (This circumstance and the fact 
that unemphatic, and therefore usually unaccented monosyllables, 
mot uncommonly stand in the stressed places of the verse, at once 
suggest that the stresses vary in force: but this point must be 
reserved for later consideration), Thus the main accents in 
‘ expdstulate,’ ‘ majesty,’ ‘ imminent’ fall as indicated, but in verse 
the final syllables will also bear (some ) stress. 


My liege | and ma | dam té | expés | tuldte 


What mé | jesty | should bé | what di | ty is (ii, 2. 86, 87) 
Conta | gious blast | ments are | most im | minént (i. 3. 42). 


In this connection it must be noted that in many words in 
Elizabethan English the accent was either normally different from 
what it is with us, or was variable, falling now on one syllable now 
on another, Thus, beside the common accentuation of ‘ compléte,’ 
‘obsctre,’ 5 ‘sectre, we have ‘cémplete’ (i. 4. 52), ‘dbscure’ 
(iv. 5. 193', ‘sécure’ (i 5.61). Note also ‘aspéct’ (ii. 2, 534, and 
always in Shak,), ‘ perséver ’(i, 2. 92), ‘ pfoner’(i. 5. 162), ‘ contrary ’ 
{ili, 2 186 , ‘ character’ (i, 3. 59). 


Though some of these accentual peculiarities may be, like others 
in modern verse, due to metrical requirements, it must not be 
supposed that metrical stress can arbitrarily override the normal 
accentuation of words. On the contrary, it is the latter that 
governs the former, and any departure from this rule must be such 
as is sanctioned by variety of usage or by the principles of w ord- 
formation, and also commends itself to the ear, In the modifica- 
tions of the normal type of verse-structure now to be dealt with, it 
will be seen that the metrical stress is itself often shifted to suit the 
requirements of accent or of sense-emphasis. 


88. Wormal variations. The unvaried use of the ten-sylla- 
bled line in the regular form above described would, even with some 
variety of break or medial pause, produce an extremely formal and 
monotonous effect. Such a metre would also be a stiff and un- 
wieldy instrument of expression, whereas it is characteristic of 
dramatic verse, in the hands of the best masters, that it adapts 
itself freely to the play of thought and exhibits the utmost variety 
and flexibility. It was to secure these qualities that modifications 
of the regular type of blank verse were admitted. Some of these 
changes are found even in the earliest of Shakespeare’s plays, but 
they become more numerous in proportion to the advance in his 
Career, so that it may be stated broadly that the greater the ir- 
regularity of the metre the later the play. The metrical character- 
istics of Hamlet are in general those belonging to Sbakespeare’s 
middle period. 


(i) Inversion is the term applied to the substitution of a stress 
on the first for a stress on the second syllable in a foot, This occurs 
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chiefly before a pause: hence, either in the first foot of a line (after 
end-pause) or after a break : 
lst foot. Séek for | thy né | ble fa | ther fn | the dast 
(i. 2. 71) 
One Hoist with | his 6wn | petaér: | and’t shall { go hard 
(iii, 4. 205) 

lst; Virtue | itsélf | scapes ndt | calim | nious strékes 
(i, 3. 28) 
8rd ,, Would gdm | bolfrém, | Méther, | forléve | of grace 
\ (iii. 4. 141) 
ist, and 4th Why thy | cano | niz’d bones, | héarsed | in death " 
(i. 4, 47). 


Inversion in the middle of a line often follows an emphatic 
monosyllable, which makes a slight pause the more natural (see 
Abbott, § 453). Good instances are— 
3rd foot. But this | most féul | strange and | unné | tural (i. 5.28) 
ek aed How wéa | ry stale | flat and | unpré | fitable (i. 2. 182). 

Instances in which the preceding pause is less obvious are also 
found : 


3rd foot. Bé thy | inténts | wicked | or cha | ritéble (i 4. 42) 
4th ,, N6, let | the cin | died tongue | lick ab | surd pémp 
(iii. 2. 55), 
But in the first of these lines hesitation, in the second disgust, 
might be expressed by a pause in the delivery. 


(ii) Hypermetrical syllables, i¢., syllables added to a foot 
without forming a part of it, occur generally at the pauses. 


The commonest case is that of the extra syllable after the 5th foot, 
constituting what is known as a feminine ending, This variation, so 
natural as hardly to be noticed when the verses are suitably deli- 
vered, was used by Shakespeare with increasing frequency in his 
middle and later plays, though he never brought it into such con- 
stant use as did some of his dramatic successors, It will be found 
so frequently illustrated in these sections that a single example 
will suffice-— 

"Tis nét | aléne | my in | ky cléak | géod mé (ther) (i. 9, 87). 

But an extra syllable is also very common at the break : 

Da4r’d to | the cém(bat) | : in which | our v4 | liant Ham(let) 

(i. 1. 53) 
To dé | obsé | quious sér(row) |. Bit to | persé(ver) (i. 2 92) 
That can | dendte | me tra(ly) | : thése in | deed séem (i, 2. 83) 
Till the | last trim(pet) | : for ché | rité | ble préyers (v. 1, 218) 
The grfves | stood té | nant(less), and | the shée | ted déad 

(i, 1. 115) 
Of {m | pious sttib | born(ness); ’tis | unmén | ly grief (1. 2. 93°. 
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Some of these lines, especially the last two, may be scanned 
by introducing a trisyllabic foot (see next section) instead of a 
hypermetrical syllable. In J. B. Mayor's English Metre great 
preference is shown for the trisyllabic foot instead of either hyper- 
metrical or slurred syllables (see further under § 3. iii, and § 4). 


(iii) Trisyllabic Feet. Thereis much difference of opinion 
as to the use of this measure in Shakesperean verse. According to 
the view here adopted, the real trisyllabic foot, deliberately em- 
ployed as a metrical artifice. e.g , in such a line as Tennyson’s— 


The s6und | of ma | ny a héa | vily gal | loping héof— 


is hardly to be found in Shakespeare: wherever possible, we must 
prefer, on general analogies, to bring apparent cases under (ii) above 
and§ 4, The following instances, however, are more naturally 
scanned by means of trisyllabic feet rapidly pronounced than by the 
Other methods indicated : 


2nd and 6th feet, Twéaks me | by the nése | gives me | the lie | i’ 
the thréat (ii. 2. 556) 
5th foot,.As ’twére | a thing | a lit | tle sdil’d | i’ the wér(king) 
(ii. 1. 40). 

Znd ,, “Tis swéet | and commén | dabl’ in | your na | ture 
Ham(let) 1. 2, 89. 


But the last line may also be scanned either— 
’Tis swéet | and cém | mendabl’ | i’ your na | ture Hémlet 
or 


"Tis sweet | and cdm(men) | dabl’ in | your né | ture Hamlet— 
the middle syllable in ‘commendable’ being, according to the last 
method, slurred over. Cf. § 4 and Abbott § 461. For the elision of 
the final ‘e’ in the same word see § 4 (vi), 


In the same way ‘ unprofitable,’ ‘ uncharitable’ (i. 2, 183, 1 4, 42, 
already svanned above) may be taken to end with trisyliabic feet: 
but it is also possible that in each case either (a) the ‘i’ is slurred 
over, or (b) the last stress falls on ‘4ble,’ with a feminine ending. 
The last seems the best scansion. 


§ 4. Contractions and slurrings. Many apparent ir- 
regularities (especially in the matter of an excess of syllables in the 
line) may be removed by allowing for the contraction or slurring over 
of certain syllables in pronunciation. Elizabethan spelling is an 
uncertain guide in this matter, yet it sometimes clearly indicates 
contractions, ¢.g., in the spellings ‘ par’lous’ for ‘perilous,’ ‘ youre 
for ‘ you are’ or ‘you were,’ ‘in’s’ for ‘in his’ (e.g., 11. 1, 58 ‘in’s 
rouse’), ‘whe’er’ for ‘whether,’ etc. Cf, Abbott § 459-461. Ti 
seems most probable that, just as a word like ‘nation’ is (usually) 
clearly dissy)labic and not trisyllabic in modern poetry,so in Shakes- 
peare a large number of Similar syllables disappeared in pronuncia- 
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tion: though it may not always be possible to draw a distinct line 
‘between complete absorption or contraction and slurring over. 


The following cases may be enumerated. 


(i) Variable pronunciation of terminations. It is well 
known that the ending -ed is sometimes sounded as a distinct syl- 
lable, sometimes, whether the ‘e’ is written or merely marked by an 
apostrophe, mute, ¢.g. 

Unhousel’d disappointéd unanel(e)d. 


In verbs ending in ‘d’‘t’ the participial ending was often ab- 
‘sorbed, e@., ‘bloat,’ ‘deject,’ ‘hoist,’ ‘disjoint’ in this play. So, 
probably, pronounce ‘ quote’ for ‘ quoted’ in— 


I hdd | not quét(ed) him, | I féar’d | he dfd | but trifle (ii. 1. 112) 
Abbott § 472. 


The termination -ion is generally treated as one, but sometimes as 
‘two syllables :— 


I have | in quick | detér | mina { tidn (iii. 1. 168) 


As by | th’ é’ergrowth | of séme | compléx | ién (i. 4, 27) 
So ‘transformatidn,’ * distracti6n ’ (ii. 2. 5, v. 2. 213). 


But the endings -ious, -uous, -wal are almost invariably mono- 
syllabic, e.g., sérious (i, 5. 6), incéstu ous (tb, 42), dnefféctu al 
(ib. 90), 


(ii) Contractions of forms of the verb ‘to be.’ Besides 
the common ‘I’m,’ you’re,’ etc., we have ‘she were’ contracted in 
pronunciation— 


*Twere géod | she were spé | ken with : | for shé | may bréed 
(iv. 5, 14) 
and ‘ this’ (probably to be so written) for ‘ this is’ (as in Ohaucer)— 


~ 


O this is | the péi | son 6f | deep grief : | it springs (70, 76). 


(iii) Contraction of ‘ whether,’ ‘ ever,’ etc. In these 
and similar words medial ‘ th’ and ‘ v’ tend to be slurred over or to 
disappear entirely, as is sometimes shown in the spelling: * whe’r,’ 
‘e’er,” ‘ev’n or ‘e’en’ for‘ whether,’ ‘ever,’ ‘even’ The italicized 
forms are probably treated as monosyilabic in— 


Whose i | mage éven | but néw | appéar’d | to ds (i, 1. 81) 

Whither wilt | thou léad | me? spéak: | I'll gé | no farther (i. 5. 1) 
Whether léve | lead fér | tune ér | else fér | tune love (iii, 2, 178) 
Have héaven | and éarth | togé | ther dé | monstrated (i, 1. 124) 
May bé | the dé | vil: And | the dévil | hath power (ii, 2. 582), 


(iv) Medial vowels slurred or omitted. A large number 
of light medial vowels, especially if in conjunction with the liquids 
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1, r, tend to disappear in pronunciation. A common instance is the. 
word ‘ spirit, which is often equivalent to a monosyllable (cf. the 
form ‘sprite ’) as ini. 1,188, 161, but at other times dissylabic, id, 
154. So too the bracketed vowels in the following words and many 
others are either very lightly sounded or entirely ignored’: 
em(uj)late (i. 1. 83), cov(e)nant (i. 98) t(o)ward, (i. 2. 55),. 
implor(a)tors (i 4,129), swagg(e)ring (7b. 9), sulph(u)rous (i. 5, 8), 
partic(u lar (7b. 19), mem(o)ry (4b. 96, cf. mémory' 98), unnat(u)ral 
(tb, 25, cf. 28). So the slurring of the ‘i’ in vanquisher,’ ‘officers,’ 
‘ fiourishes ’ removes one of two hypermetrical syllables (cf §6(i),in: 


Had hé | been vanquwisher ; | as by' | the sAme | covenant (i. 1. 83) 
(or ‘ 4s by,’ with inversion), 

O’erbéars | your officers ; | the rab | ble c4ll | him'ldrd (iv. 5. 102) 

And té | diousnéss | the limbs | and éut | ward fldurvishes (ii 2. 91) 


* Warrant ’ is spelt ‘ warn’t ’ in Qq and should be so scanned in— 
Perchance | ‘twill walk | agdin. | I warrant | it will (i, 2, 243) 
To héar | the pro(cess): | I'll warrant | she’ll tax | him héme 
(iii. 8. 29), 


(v) Slurring of a light vowel following a heavy 
vowel or diphthong. Abbott § 470. This applies to words 
formed like power, going, seeing, etc. 


That you | at stich | times séeing | me né ! ver shall (i.5 173) 
So ‘ prayer ’ is either dissyllabic or monosyllabic : 

And what's | in pra | yer bit | this tw6 | fold férce (iii, 3. 48) 
But ib. 51‘ prayer’ may be monosyllabic. 


(vi) Blision. The vowel in ‘the’ is frequently elided in 
pronunciation although written : 


The impér | ial join | tress té | this war | like state (i. 2. 9) 

My one j be par | don’d and | retain | the offénce (iii. 4, 56). 

Special treatment of final er, el, le, The vowel in these endings (er, 
el being treated as re, /e, az in O.E, ‘ bettre’ for better’) is often 
elided before vowels, andeven drops before consonants (Abbott, 
§ 465): 


Let it | be té | nabl’ fn | your sf | lence st{ll (i. 2. 248). 


§5. Substitution of overflow for end-stopt lines. 
This is the most marked of the changes in the development of 
blank verse. In Shakespeare’s early plays the end-pause (§ 1) is 
generally observed, and the sense is rarely carried on from one 
verse to another: but the proportion of overflow lines gradually 
increases, until in the middle period, to which Hamlet belongs, it 
becomes considerable. It must be noted, however, that there are 
several degrees of continuity which may be established between one 
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line and another. A clause may be carried over from the one to 
the other in such a way as to terminate the first (i) with an emphatic 
word, (ii) with an auxiliary verb or a pronoun (light ending), 
(iii) with a conjunction or preposition connecting with the next 
line (weak ending). In (i) the end-pause is only diminished, not 
removed ; in (ii) and especially in (iii) it tends to disappear entirely, 
It is only stage (i) which is largely represented in this play, e.g — 


We pray you, throw to earth 
This unprevailing woe, and think of us 
As of a father :-— 

Here though in each case the verb, ‘ throw,’ ‘ think,’ requires its 
completion, object or adverbial phrase, in the next line, yet the 
concluding words ‘earth,’ ‘us’ are emphatic enough to allow the 
voice to dwell on them and effect a slight pause, (‘Us’ is not here 
a light ending, because it does not connect with the next line). As 
for the later stages, (iii) is not represented in Hamlet at all, and 
(ii) very rarely occurs, ¢.g., 

all this can I 
Truly deliver (v. 2. 369, 70). 

Note that the number and variety of the dreaks is greatly in- 

creased by the adoption of overflow lines, 


$6. HKxpansion of a letter into a syllable. This is the 
converse of contraction, and takes place especially in connection 
with the letter‘r.’ We may notice first that many monosyllables 
ending in 7 or re, such as fear, dear, your, kc, often count for two 
syllables in the verse, just as ‘ fire’ is pronounced ‘ fier’: 


Hor. Whére | my lord. 
Ham, In my | mind’s éye | Horatio (i. 2, 185) 
Féar | me nét | withdriw | I héar | him céming (iii, 4, 7). 
But in other connections also ‘r’ develops a kind of * burr’ 
(Abbott, § 478) which produces the effect of an additional syllable, 


just as in Scotland ‘ word’ is pronounced with a sound resembling 
worrud.’ There are several marked examples of this in Hamlet : 


Ham. One wé6 | rd mére | good lady |. 
Yu. Whit shall | I dé (iii, 4. 180), 
To spéak | of hdr | rors | he cémes | befére me (ii. 1. 84). 
And hé | repfilsed | a shé | rt tale | to m&ke (ii, 2, 147). 
(This scansion seems far preferable to: And hé | repél | sed 4 | 
short tale | to méke). 
Final -e7 is similarly treated in : 


Lénds the | tongue vows: | these blé | zes ddugh | ter (1. 3. Map 
A bré | ther’s mar | dér, | Préy can | I ndét (iii, 3. 38). 
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(In the last instance a syllable might be made up by a pause after 
‘murder’: but there is plentiful analogy for making the ‘r’ count 
as a syllable: see Abbott § 477, 478. 480, 485), 


§ 7. Irregularities. If may not be possible to draw a strict 
line between the normal variations dealt with in § 3 (with the 
peculiarities of pronunciation in §§ 5, 6) and irregularities of metre, 
but the following cases may be termed ‘ irregularities’ because they 
pee a greater departure from the regular metrical structure of 
the line, 


(i) Two hypermetrical syllables. This metrical device 
takes place under the same conditions as the use of a single hyper- 
metrical syllable (above § 8 (ii), but carries the licence further. It 
is commonest with proper names (see Abbott § 469 for numerous 
examples, which are, however, needlessly separated from those in 
§§ 458, 494), Where the ending is like that in ‘ Horatio’ (-i0 may, 
in fact, be monosyllabic, § 4 (i)), the extra syllables pass almost un- 
noticed : 


How now | Hor4(tio) | you trém | ble 4nd | look pile (i. 1. 58) 
Looks it | not like | the King? | mark it j Hora(tio) (ib. 43) 
When théu | liest héw | ling. What | the fair | Ophé/lia) 


(v. i, 230) 
Note also— 
Did slay | this Fér (tinbras) ; | whdé by | a segl’d | compact 
(i. 1. 86) 


I prAy | thee stay | with us: | g6 not | to Wit(tenberg) (i, 2.119). 


(In each of these two cases the proper name has already been used 
before, and therefore the less requires emphatic and articulate pro- 
nunciation). 


With other words : 
‘Out of | his l4(nacies) | We will | oursélves | provide (iii, 3. 7) 


A wor | thy pf(oner). | Once more | reméve | good frjends 
(i. 5, 162). 


Comparison with § 4 (iv) will show some more possible instances 


of two hypermetrical syllables: on the other hand ‘ pioner’ in the 
last line might be brought under § 4 (iv) by slurring the medial ‘0.’ 


N.B.—Both the rhythm and the sense-emphasis in all these lines 
seem to mark them off quite distinctly from the 6-stressed lines 
under (ii). 

(ii) Lines with 6 stresses. Several varieties of such lines 


are found here and there in Sh.’s plays, though none of them seem 
to have the full rhythm of the Alexandrine proper. 
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(a) Trimeter couplet. Many lines with six stresess really 
consists of two verses ot three stresses each, sometimes printed 
separately as a couplet in the Folio, The separation is most marked 
when the line is divided between two speakers : 


Ghost. To what | I shall | unféld, 
Ham, Spéak: 1 | am béund | to héar (i. 5. 6) 


Ham. Go 6n | Vl £61 | low thée. 
Mar. You sh&ll | not g6é | my lérd (i 4. 79). 


(6) An amphibious section (a section forming the last part. 
of one line and the first of another, Abbott § 418) may torm a 
trimeter couplet with one of the parts joined to it: 


Hor, Of mine | own éyes. Mar, Is it | not like | the King? 
Hor, As thou | art td | thysélf. i. 1. 58, 59. 


elf Ry eh Ae go to,’ i. 4. 4 (perhaps) ‘ No......season.’ 


(c) Occasionally we find. lines of 6 stresses, divided similarly into 
two halves, but spoken entirely by one speaker, even in continuous. 
speech : 

Tne mé | mory | be gréen, | and thgt | it Gs | befitted (i, 2. 2) 

See note ad loc, 

Wheredéf | he js | the héad: | then ff | he sdys | he léves you 

(i. 3. 24)_ 
(the alternative scansion suggested in Abbott § 497 seems harsh and 
unnecessary). 


Cf.i. 2. 140 ‘ Hyperion......mother,’ iii, 2, 356 ‘contagion...... 
blood,’ i. 5, 187 ‘ God......together.’ 


(iii) Extra-metrical phrases. Exclamations. Short 
phrases, especially exclamations, may be inserted without affecting 
the metre, either at the beginning or within the line, In the former 
case they may or may not be printed apart from the line. 

And shall | I céup | le hé!l [o, fie !] | Hold, héld | my héart 

(i, 5. 93) 

[Ay] or drin | king fén | cing swéa | ring quar | relling (ii. 1. 25) 

(iv) Deficient number of syllables. Pauses. Sometimes 
a pause takes the place of a syllable, or even of a whole foot, 
Striking and beautiful effects are produced in this manner, The 


effect of the pause is often helped out by the presence of an emphatic 
monosyllable on which the voice can dwell with considerable stress : 


Stay | spéak | spéak! | I charge | thee stéik (ie 1. 51) 


Here each of the first three monosyllables, with the pause following 
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ied afoot. In the next instances pauses are indicated by 
a dash : 


F6rward | not pér | manént | swéet— | not listing (i. 2.8) 
My f& | ther! —- | methinks | Isée | my father (i, 2. 184) 
As hé | would draw | it —-. | Long st4y’d | he s6 (ii. 1. 91) 
Wherefore | should yéu | do this? | -- ay | my ldrd (#d., 36) 
Of. iv. 7, 58. 
To hide | the sl4in | —6 | from this | time fdrth (iv, 4. 65), 
_ §8. Strong and weak stresses. Up to this pointthe stress 
in each foot has been marked in the same manner, and no indication 
has been given of the varying force of stresses: though it has 


already been hinted that there is such variation (§2). This is neces- 
Sary to avoid monotony of rhythm, to prevent exaggerated stress 


_ falling upon light sound and unemphatic sense, and to secure, 


< conversely, the laying of strong stress on those syllables which 
- require it owing either to their bearing the chief word-accent or to 


_ their emphatic sense, or to both, All these modifications of the regular 


beat of the line will be recognised in an intelligent delivery of 
_ blank-verse ; though different readers may vary considerably the 
_ distribution of stress and emphasis in the same passage. 


(i) Weak stresses. It is impossible to read verse of the type 
represented in this play without becoming conscious that many feet 
bear a very weak stress, especially feet consisting entirely of un- 
_ emphatic words, such as articles and prepositions, or of light termin- 
ations. In fact it may be said that the number of lines in which all 
the stresses are equal is small, Nevertheless, in order that the verse 
' may retain its metrical character, there must always be some slight 
_ stress on one syllable in every foot, even if it falls on such un- 
emphatic words as ‘a’ or ‘the. Retaining the acute aecent (’) for 
the strong stresses, we may indicate the weak by the grave (‘): 


Thou c6m(e)st | in stich | a qués | tiona | ble shape (i, 4. 48.) 
The rf | vals Of | my wAtch |: bid them | make haste (i. 1. 13.) 
Bit to | my mind, | though ‘I | am né | tive hére, 

And t0 | the man | ner born, | it is | a cdstom (i, 4, 14, 15.) 


To his | unm4s | ter’d im | port | nity (i. 3. 82.) 
Occé | sion smiles | upon | a sé | cond léave (70., 64.) 


(ii) Two stresses in the same foot, On the other hand, 
it often happens that there are two stresses in the same foot, 
owing either to sense-emphasis or to the length of a syllable 
which confers upon it a force equivalent to stress. There are many 
cases where it is doubtful whether any difference can be made 
between the two stresses in such feet (unless it is held that while 
both syllables have equal weight, the second has a slightly 
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stronger metrical stress\, and we shall prefer to mark both as 
strong’ : 


1, 2,8. Thoughts black, | hénds apt, | drags fit, | and time | 
agréeing (iii, 2. 265) 
3(2) 4. Togé | ther with | ll forms | méods shapes | of grief 
| (i. 2, 82) 
5. His cé | non ’gainst | sélf-sléugh | ter! O' | Géd! Géd! 
(i. 2. 182) 
1. Rést, rést | pertar | bed spfrit, | 86, gén | tlemen (i, 5, 182) 
5e The obsérved | of All | obsér | vers, quite | quite d6wn 
(iii. 1. 154) 
Of. éye, | tongue, sword, id., 151. 


(iii) Number of strong stresses. Compensation, It 
seems that there are never, or hardly ever, less than three strong 
stresses in a line, as thus— 


The pérfume and suppliance of a minute (i, 3. 9). 


* Occasionally, however, we may prefer to mark only two strong 
stresses, as in— 
To his unmaster’d importinity (i, 1. 32). 


It will be observed that in general there is a principle of compen- 
sation by which a strong stress, or several stresses, in one foot 
balance a weak stress in another, and that there are never two con- 
secutive feet with weak stresses. 


$9. Rhymed couplets. These are used to close a scene or a 
speech. Their number in Hamlet is rather large compared with 
other plays of the same period. 


$10. Broken or short lines are found occasionally at the 
end or in the middle of a speech, ¢.g., i. 5, 57, 78, 105; 7b, 190 
iii, 4, 193. 

$1l. General remarks on blank verse. Our analysis 
has shown that this is an elastic metre admitting many varieties 
of structure. Hence its suitability as a medium for dramatic ex- 
pression. Hence, too, the fact that there is often a choice between 
several different modes of scansion, and much must be left to the 
taste of individual readers, For instance, some metrists would 
greatly extend the principle of § 3 (iii) (trisyllabic feet): others of 
§ 3 (ii) (hypermetrical syllables) or § 4 (contraction in its various 
degrees). Yet, while if is undesirable to adopt too rigid a system 
of scansion, it must be recognized that all the modifications of 
blank verse are subject to metrical principles, and in attempting to 
arrive at these we must be guided not only by the ear but by the 
analogies, so far as ascertainable, of Shakesperean and Elizabethan 
versification, 
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§12, Other metres. Short passages in various kinds of ballad 
metre are found interspersed throughout the play; mostly fragments 
of old songs quoted by Hamlet (iii. 2. 242, 252) or Ophelia (iv. 5, 23 
sqq., 146 sqq.). These metres offer little difficulty and will not 
require analysis. 


§13. Prose and verse. The use of prose in this play, and 
its relation to verse, demand particular notice. In general Shake- 
speare employs prose either for comic passages or when a lower 
plane of emotion has to be represented than that to which blank 
verse is suitable. Some of the prose conversations in Hamlet would 
come under the latter head: ¢.g., with the players (ii. 2. and iii, 2), 
with the grave-diggers (v. 1), with Osric (v. 2). But in other cases 
a more special effect seems designed, Thus prose is used by 
Ophelia in her madness (except, of course, where she repeats 
snatches of song). Hamlet also, while using blank verse when he 
speaks sincerely and expresses his genuine feelings, as in the 
soliloquies and in the longer dialogues with Horatio (iii. 2; v. 2) 
and with his mother (iii, 4), generally drops into prose when 
he assumes madness, This is specially noticeable in the scene 
with Ophelia (iii. 1), where he passes from blank verse into prose as 
soon as he begins to suspect that a trick is being played on him. 
There is one passage which, but for the fact that Hamlet is thus 
playing his part, might well have been expressed in verse instead of 
in prose: ii. 2. 293 sqq., one of Shakespeare’s finest examples of 
poetical prose, This instance might come under a separate head, as 
exhibiting the use of prose in reflective passages—Note also that the 
King in this play always speaks in verse, even when Hamlet answers 
in prose (iv. 3): this fact confers upon Claudius a sort of artificial 
dignity.2 


i In this section I am indebted to some excellent remarks in the 
Essay on Metre in the Warwick Shakespeare (EK, K, Chambers), 
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Grammatical Index. 


[This index is intended to assist grammatical study by bringing 
parallel instances together for comparison. Explanations will 
generally be found in the notes. The sections referred to are 
those in Abbott’s Shakesperian Grammar. | 


NOUNS. 


Forms: nouns formed from verbal stems without the addition 
of any suffix, § 451: avouch, i. 1. 57; cast, ib. 73; impress, ib. 75 ; 
romage (7, 1b, 107; inquire, ii, 1.4; hatch, disclose, iii, 1, 166; 
remove, iv, 5. 62: know (in Ff), v. 2. 44, 


Plural of abstracts: loves, i. 1. 178, 2. 261, 264; wis- 
doms, i, 2, 15; companies, ii. 2. 14. 


Nouns used as adjectives: moment, i. 3.133; lethe, 
i. 5. 88; region, ii. 2. 607: music, iii. 1, 164, § 22, 


Nouns with ‘ of ? = adjectives : brow of woe, i. 2.4; 
thieves of mercy, iv. 6. 19. 


ADJECTIVES 


Used as adverbs : prodigal, i. 3. 116; instant, i, 5, 94; marvellous, 
iii, 2.270. Cf. slow and stately, i, 2. 202 (see under Adverbs). 


Double Comparative, § 11: more nearer, ii. 1, 11; more 
richer, iii. 2. 278; worser, iii, 4. 154; more rawer, v, 2, 119. 


PRONOUNS. 


‘Thee’ possibly euphonic for ‘thou’ (§ 212): break thee, i. 1. 40. 
Cf. ‘ thinkst thee ?,’ v. 2. 68, to be explained either in the same way, 
or as a corruption of ‘thinks it thee, with old dative as below. 


‘ Him’ for‘ he whon,’ ii, 1, 42. § 208, 
‘Tt ’ for ‘ its,’ i, 2. 216; v, i, 210. 
‘It’ indefinite : touch it, ii. 1, 12, § 226. 


Possessive put before the first of two nouns joined by ‘of,’ 
though really belonging to the second : yewr sovereignty of reason, 
i. 4. 73; your cause of distemper, iii. 2.304; owr circumstance and 
course of thought, iii. 8.88; Ais means of death, iv 5, 198. 
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Old Dative. It likes ws well, ii, 2.80; fear me not, i, 8. 51; 
(me = for me); inquire me, ii.1,7; I distrust you, iii 2.140. Cf, 
_ the dative of the noun in : fear owr person, iv. 5. 104, 


See also under Irregularities, for cases in Pronouns. 


VERBS. 


Forms. Verbs formed from nouns: to business. i. 2. 87; 
posset,i 5.68; toils, i. 1. 72; (but see note); from adjectives : pale, 
L. 5. 90; wann’d, ii, 2, 535. 


Transitive and intransitive meanings interchanged : lacks, i. 5, 186 ; 
impart, i, 2. 112. 


For peculiarities of number in Verbs see Irregularities, 


Auxiliaries. Peculiar uses: ‘might’ = could, i. 1, 56; 
‘would’ = must, ought to be, iii. 8. 75; cf. ‘ will,’ iv. 5. 3; ‘should 
have’ = would have, v. 1. 28. 


Subjunctive. Ithink it de, i. 1, 108 (for ‘be’ see § 299); 
come, i, 1. 27 ; assume, i. 2, 244; help, i. 5. 169. 


Infinitive. So-called absolute infinitive with ‘to,’ really 
dependent on previous auxiliary verb or verbal notion : to shake, 
i. 4. 55 ; to note, i. 5.178. 


Infinitive without ‘ to’ : needs...,..come, i, 5. 125. § 349. 


PARTICIPLES. 


Formation. Strong -en dropped : spoke, i.1. 43; writ, i. 2. 27, 
222. Forms of past tense and p. p. interchanged: took, ii, 2.83; 
shook, iv. 5. 32, 

Weak -ed dropped (§ 342): disjoint, i. 2.20; deject, iii. 1 156; 
bloat. iii, 4. 182; hoist, 7b. 207. 

Alternative forms ; o’er-raught = over-reached, iii. 1. 17; con- 
versely : beseech’d = besought, iii. 1.17. 


Meanings. Participle in-ed = adjective in—able : unimproved, 
ji. 1. 96. (perhaps). See § 375. 

Indefinite sense of p,p. between active and passive (§ 374): 
consider d, ii, 2. 81. 


Verbal in -ing followed by ‘of, where we should expect a 
participle without ‘ of’: Shaking of mine arm, ii 1.92 (cf, the next 
line, and see § 178). 
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ADVERBS 


Forms with and without suffix: slow and stately, i. 2. 202 (a fre- 
quent form of combination in early writers: cf. J.C., ii. 1, 224‘ look 
fresh and merrily). 


Adverbs formed from possessives: come your ways, i, 4. 185 
fpheraps) § 25. 
PREPOSITIONS. | 
‘A’ or ‘an’ for ‘on’: an end, i. 5. 19; a -work, ii. 2. 510. 
‘For’ = as regards, i. 2, 112, 5. 189. 
‘Of’ = from, ii. 2.11; = in respect of ; niggard of question, free 


of 404 demands, iii, 8.18, 14. ‘Of’ superfluous (§ 179): dream of, 
ii, 2. 10: 


‘To’ = compared with: 1. 2, 140, 5. 52, iii. 1. 52, 


CONJUNCTIONS. 


‘As’ introducing parenthesis : iv. 3. 58, 7. 157. 
‘That’ =so that, iv. 5.197. § 288. 


NEGATIVES. 


Double negatives: nor it cannot, i. 2, 158. 
‘Neither’ idiomatically used : v. 2. 111. 


IRREGULARITIES. 


Singular verb with plural subject. Several varieties 
of this usage :— 


(i) ‘There’s’ followed by plural subject: iii 4, 199, iv. 5. 5. 


(ii) Inflexion in —s precedes plural subject: ‘depends and rests 
the lives of many,’ iii. 3.14, § 836. 


(iii) The real subject not the plural noun but a noun clause under- 
stood from the context': ‘his brain still beating puts him thus,’ 
iii, 1, 174: see note and § 3387. 


(iv) Two singular nouns, which may often be taken as represent- 
ing one idea, form the subject: ‘ women’s fear and love holds [Qq 
hold] quantity, iii. 2,177. § 386. 


(v) Insome cases the old northern 38rd person plural in—s seems 
to be used. There is no certain instance in this play: but in 
iii, 1, 179. F1 reads ‘his favourites flies.” See § 383, 
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PLURAL VERB WITH SINGULAR SUBJECT. 


This is the converse of the foregoing, and is generally due to 


confusion of proximity (§ 412): ‘the scope of these delated articles 
allow, i, 2. 38, 


PECULIARITIES OF CONSTRUCTION. 


Ellipsis, of the substantive verb: see notes on ‘ bound,’ i, 2. 92; 
‘ tried,’ i. 3. 62; ‘compell’d,’ iii, 3.62. Of Pronoun, ii, 2. 67, 


Redundancy. Pronouns: ‘he,’ i. 2. 22; ii. 1. 84. 


Misuse of cases. This occurs with pronouns: ‘ he’ for ‘ him, 
i. 2. 105 ; ‘ who’ for ‘whom,’ i, 2.195. §§ 205-216, 


Transposition of the adjective: the most vulgar thing to 
sense, 1, 2. 99, 


Hypallage: ‘Weak supposal, i. 2. 18; ‘ masterly report, 
iv. 7. 95. 

Parataxis. See i. 2. 62, 187-8. 

Change of construction owing to change of thought 


§ 415: ‘do not...... secs, SHOW me.........Whilst......himself...... treads, 
i, 8. 47-50; ‘ sticks...... fall,’ iii. 2. 166. 


INDEX TO THE NOTES AND GLOSSARY. 


|For words and phrases explained in the Notes, the references 


are to pages ; for other words, to the Text. | 


A’, 170. 


a—, a degenerate preposition for 
a-making 
(i. 3. 119), a’gaming (ii. 1. 58), 


Cm, 6H, Or “eet: 


a-work (ii. 2. 473), 
(ii. 2, 570), 

about, 186. 
abridgement, 181. 
absolute, 225, 232. 
abstract, 185. 
absurd, 151. 
abuse, trick, deception, iv. 7. 49. 
action, 164, 

addition, 155. 

admiration, 155. 

aery, 178. 

affection, 183. 


a-cursing 


affront, meet face to face, iii. 


1, 31. 
against, before, ii. 2. 468; cf, p. 
205. 


alarm, sudden attack, iii. 4, 1175) 


al? arme, to arms! 
alleys, passages, iii. 5. 51. 
amazement, 207. 
ambassador, 218. 
amble, 191. 
amiss, mischief, iii. 
214. 
an, an if, if, 169; iv. 6. 8, v. 2. 
166. 
an, a, one, 147, 
(a length’. 
an end, 164. 
anchor’s cheer, 198. 
angle, fishing-hook, v2. 66. 
annexment, what is annexed, 
appendage, iii. 4. 21. 
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v. 2, 249, 


4. 18; p.| 


anon, soon, ii. 2. 453. AS. on dn, 
In one (moment). 


antic, 169. 

antique Roman, 237. 

any the most, 150. 

apoplex’d. paralysed, iii. 4, 72. 

appointment, equipment, iv. 6. 
15. 


approve our eyes, 140. 

argal, 224. 

argument, 179, 197, 213. 

arrant, downright, absolute (in 
bad sense), i. 5. 124, iii, 1. 128, 
Kr, errant, wandering, in such 
phrases as arrant thief, or thief 
errant, a roving thief—utter 
thief, 

arras, tapestry, hanging, ii, 2. 

| 164; from ‘Cloth of Arras, in 

| Artois, France. 

article, an item in an inventory, 

| hence ‘attribute,’ ‘ quality,’ 

| Ve 2, EUS. 


artless jealousy, 214. 
lassay, 171, ii. 2. 71, iii. 1, 24, 
iii. 3. 69. O. F. essai, trial. 
assigns, 233. 
assurance, 225. 

‘at aught, 211. 

at foot, 211. 

‘at help, 211. 

‘at point exactly, 155. 
‘attent, 155. 

audit, account, iii, 3, 82, 
‘avouch, 141. 

a-work, see—a. 
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bare bodkin, 189. 

barren, stupid, iii, 2. 38. 

bated, deducted, allowed for, 
v. 2, 28, 

batten, 206. 
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broad, 204. 

brokers, 160. 

brow of woe, 147. 
bruit,noise(vb.’,re-echo, i. 2. 127, 
bugs, 231. 


battery, unlawful beating, v. J.| bulk, body, ii. 1. 96. 


97. 
beautified, 174. 
beaver, 155. 
bedded, laid flat, iii, 4. 118. 
bed-rid, disabled, confined to 


buttons, 157. 

buzbuzg, 180. 

buzzers, whisperers, iv. 5. 
by the card, 225. 
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- 


bed, i, 2. 29. A.S. bedrida, one | candied tongue, 195. 


who can only ride a bed. 
beetles, 164. 


canker, canker-worm, i. 8, 87. 
canon, 153. 


belike, it is likely, iii, 2, 121,| canonized, 163. 


264. 


capable, 207. 


be-netted, encircled as with a| capable of, 193. 


net, v. 2, 29 
bent, 173. 
be-rattle, 

li, 2, 333, 
beseech’d, 188. 
beshrew, 172. 
bestowed, lodged, ii. 2. 507. 
beteem, 153. 
bethought, 159. 
betime, betimes, early, iv. 5. 47. 
better’d, 235. 
bias, 171 
bilboes, 2380. 
bissom rheum, 185. 
blank, 178, 209. 
blanks (vb.) 198. 
blastments, 157. 
blazes, 160. 
blazon, 165. 
blister, 205. 
blood, passion, 156, 195. 
blown youth, 192. 
board, 175, 
bore of the matter, 218. 
borne in hand, 174 
bourn, boundary, iii, 1. 79. 
brainish apprehension, 209. 
brass’d.brazened, 

205, 
brave, fine, ii. 2, 295. 
bravery, 232. 
breed, 234 


abuse, cry down, 


hardened, | 


cap-a-pe, 155. 

Capitol, !96. 

carbuncles, small coals, ii, 2. 

448. L. carbo. 

card or calendar, 232; cf. 

carriage, 143. 

carry it away, 179. 

Cast beyond ourselves, 172. 
Cataplasm, plaister, iv, 7. 142. 
Cautel, 157. 
| caviare. 183. 
cease of majesty, death of a 
| king, iil, 3. 15. 

‘censure, 158, 162, 194. 

cerements, 163. 
Cchameleon’s dish, 196. 


O98 


fae 


'Chapless, jawless, v. 1. 84 


character, 158. 

charge, 206. 

chariest, most careful, i, 3, 34, 
checking at, 219. 

cheer, 198. 

cherub, 211. 

choler, anger, iii. 2. 272. 


Chop-fallen, dejected, with a 


play on the literal meaning of 
the word, (cf, chapless), v. 1. 
181, 

chopine, 181. 

cicatrice, 211. 

circumstance, 168, 187, 204, 

clepe, call, i,4,19. A.S. eleopian, 


INDEX. 


climatures, 145. 

closely, secretly, iii, 1 29. 

clouts, clothes, ii, 2. 871. 

cockle- hat, 214. 

Coil. 189. 

Coldly set, 211. 

colleagued, 148. 

Collection, 213. 

colour, disguise, ii, 2.276, cf. iii 
1. 45, 

columbines, 217. 

come tardy off, 194. 

come your ways, 160. 

comma. 231. 

commerce. 190. 

commission, 202. 

common stages, 
actors, li, 2. 382. 

compact. agreement, i. 1. 86. 

complexion, 162, 232. 

comply, 179, 234. 

compost, 207 

compounded, 210. 

compulsative, 143. 

conceit, 185, 207, 215. 

consernancy, matter concern- | 
ed, v. 2, 118 

concernings, concerns, iii. 
188. 

condolement, grief, mourning, 
1.2. 93. 

confederate season, !199. 

confront, 203. 

econgruing, 211. 

conjunctive, closely bound, iv, 
7, 14. 

conscience, 189. 

consider’d, 174 

consonancy, 177. 

continent, 213, 230, 232. 

contract, marry, v, 1. 62, 

contraction, 205. 

conversation, 195. 


common 


4, 


Lend 
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5 


counterfeit presentment, 

cousin, 149. 

cozenage, deceit, v. 2. 67. 

cozened, cheated, iii, 4. 77; 
Fr. cousiner, call ‘ cousin ’— 
claim fictitious relationship, 

erack the wind, 160. 

cracked, 181. 

erafts, 208 

erants, 227. 

eredent, believing, i. 8. 30. 

crescent, growing, i. 3, 11. 

crowflowers, 222. 

erowner, 223. 

ery of players, 200. 

sue, 185. 

eurb and woo, 207 

curiously, anxiously, minutely, 
v. 1, 194. 


Danskers, 170. 

dead hour, 142. 

dead vast, 155. 

dearest foe, 154. 
dearth, scarcity, v. 2. 118. 


declension, downward course, 


fie. 150, 
defeated joy. 147. 
defeat, 186.231. 
definement, definition, v. 2. 
110, 
delated, 148. 
demanded of, 210, 
Denmark, King of D, i. 1. 48 
p- 152. 
differences, 232. 
digested, i183. 
disappointed . 166. 
| disasters, 144. 
disclose, disclosure, iii, 1. 166 
disclosed, 229. 
discourse, 153, 212. 


° 


9 


| 


convoy, 156, 

cope, deal with, iii. 2. 50. 
coted, 177. 

count, trial, account, iv, 7. 17. 
countenance, 209, 210. 
counter 216. 


| disjoint, disorganized, i. ¥, 20 

‘dispatched, 16. | 

distemper, agitation, iii, 4. 120, 

distempered, indisposed, iii. 
2. 270, 

distill’d, 155. 
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distracted, crazed, i. 4. 97, iv. 
3. 4, 5, 2. 

document, 217. 

dole, 147. 

doom, 205, 

Doomsday, 145. | 

doubt, 156, 174, | 

douts, 222. 

down gyved, 171. | 

drab, a dirty woman, ii. 2. 570, 

dram of eale, 162. 

drift, 170, 187. 

dropping, 147. 

drossy, worthless, v. 2. 177. 

dull thy palm, 158. 

dumb-shows, 193. 


eager, 161, 166. 

ecstasy, 172, 207 ; iii. 1. 160. 

edge, 188 | 

edified by the margent, 233. 

eisel, 228. 

either which, 219. 

emulate, emulous, jealous, i. 1. 
83 

enactures, effects, iii. 2. 172. 

encompassment, 170. 

encounter, 234 

encumber’d, 169, 

engaged, 203. 

enginer, 208. 

entreatments, 160. 

enviously, 214. 

erring, 145. 

eruption, 142. 

escoted, 179. 

espials, 188. 

eternal, 237. 

eternal blazon, 165, 

even Christian, 224. 

excellent good friends, 176. 

exception, 235. 

excrements, 207 

expectancy, hope, iii. 1. 152. 

expostulate, 17+. 

express, |77, 

extant, 200. 

extolment, praise, v. 2. 112, 

extravagant, 145. 
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eyas, 178. 


fair hour, 149. 
fantasy, 140, 213. 
false steward, 217. 
fardels, 189. 
fares, 196, 
fashion......blood, 156. 
favour, 227. 
fay, 177. 
fear, 216. 
fear me not, 158, 204. 
feats, deeds, iv. 7. 6. 
foe, 174. 
fellies, rims of wheels, ii. 2, 489. 
fennel, 2!7. 
fetch of warrant, 170. 
fine in love, 217. 
fit us to our shape, 221. 
flaw, 227. 
flush, 203. 
flushing, 153. 
foil, 235. 
foil and target, sword and 
shield, ii, 2. 315. 
fond, 167. 234. 
for and, 225. 
for the nonce, 221. 
fordoes, 172. 
forest of feathers, 200. 
form and pressure, 14. 
Fortune’s star, 162. 
frame, 177. 
free, 185, 199. 
free awe, 211. 
fret. 201. 
fretful, 165. 
fretted, 177. 
friending, friendliness, i. 5, 186, 
fust, 213. 
galngiving, 234. 
*gainst, 145. 
ait, 148; iii. 2. 29, 
gall, 186. 
galled, made sore, i. 2 155, 
galled jade, 199. 
gambol from, skipaway from, 
evade, iii, 4. 141. 
general (n.), 183. 


INDEX. 


general assault, 170. 
general gender, the common 
people, iv. 7. 18. 


gentle entertainment, 234. 

gentry, 173. 

gerMane, 233. 

gib, 208. 

ae a speak inarticulately,i.1. 
16, 


give you good night, 139. 
glow, blush, iii. 4, 48, 
golden couplets, 229. 
good, 142. 

Gracious, i188. 

grained, 206. 

grating, 187. 

green, inexperienced, i. 8, 101. 
greenly, 215. 

gross, 142, 213. 
groundlings, 193. 

grunt, 189, 

Guildenstern, 173. 

gules, 183. 

gyves, 219. 


habit, dress, iii. 4, 182, 

handsaw, 179. 

hangers, 233. 

happily, 145. 

happiness, 176. 

harbingers, forerunners, i, 1, 
172. O.F., herberger, one who 
provides lodgings for a man of 
rank, 

harrows, 140. 

hatch, hatching, iii, 1. 166. 

hatchment, 218. 

haunt, 209, 

have after, 164, 

have me, 171. 

*haviour, 150, 173. 

havoc, 237. 

hearsed, entombed, i. 4, 47. 

hebenon, 166. 

Hecate, 200. 

hectic, fever, iv. 3. 65, 

hent, 204, 

Horod, 193 
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heyday, youthful spirits, iii. 4 
69 


hic et ubique, 168. 
hide fox, &c , 210, 
his, its, 163. 

hoar leaves, 222. 
hobby-horse, 197. 
hoist, 208. 

holds quantity, 198 
hold up, 224. 

home, 202; iii. 1. 1, 
hoodman-blind, 206. 
hugger-mugger, 215. 
|Hum, &c., 186. 
‘hurts by easing, 221. 
‘husbandry, 159. 
Hyperion, 153, 205. 
Hyrcanian beast, 183. 


idle, 196. 

ild you, 214. 

Ilium, 184. 

image, 232. 

impartment, communication, 

| i. 4, 59, 

impasted, 183. 

implorators, 160. 

‘imponed, 282. 

‘importing, 220, 230. 

‘imposthume, 212. 

‘impress, 142. 

imputation, 233. 

incapable of, 222. 

inclination, 203. 

incorporal, immaterial, iii. 4. 
115. 


'incorpsed, 220. 


incorrect to, 150. 
indentures, 225. 

index, 205. 

| indifferent, 176, 191, 282. 
‘indifferently, 194. 


'indirections, 171. 


indued, 222. 


‘infusion, 233. 


| ingenious, 226, 
‘inhibition, 251, 
in his eye, 211. 
‘inoculate, 191 
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inquire, 169. 
insinuation, 231. 
instances, 198, 217. 
instant, 166. 

interim, meanwhile, v, 2. 73, 
interpret, 199. 

in the Ma 142. 

intil, 225. 

i’ the sun, 149 (cf. 176). 


in this consequenge, as fol- 


lows, ii, 1. 44, 


jealousy, 214. 
Jephthah, 180. 
jig, 184. 
jig-maker, 196. 
John-a-Dreams, 186 
jointress, 147, 
journeymen, 194, 
Jove, 200. 

jowls, 225. 
Julius Ceesar, 96, 
jump, 142, 238. 


kettle, 235. 

kettledrum, 161. 

kibe, 226. 

kind, 149. 

kindless, unnatural, ii, 2, 564, 


lack gall, 186. 

Lamond, 220. 

lapsed in time, &¢., 206. 

lapwing, 233. 

larded, 214; cf. v. 2, 20. 

larger tether, more liberty, 
i, 8. 125. 

law of writ, 180. 

Lazar-like, 166. 

learn, 230. 

leave thy faces, 179. 

lenten, 177. 

Lethe warf, 165. 

lets, 164. 


let to know, informed, iv, 6, 11, 


liberal, 222. 

liberal conceit, 233. 
license, 212. 

lief, 198, 
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liegemen, true subjects, iL. 15; 
Orig. = free men, from O.H.G, 
ledic, 

lightness, 175. 

likes us, 174. 

limed soul, 208. 

list, 216. 

livery, 162, 201. 

loggats, 225. 

long purples, 222. 

lose, 148; cf. i, 2. 118. 

loves (».), 146. 


‘machine, 174. 

maimed rites, 227. 

make, do, i. 2. 164. : 

make mouths, 213. 

market of his time, 212. 

| Mars’s, 184. 

marvellous, 201. 

mass, by the mass (as an oath), 
ve. 1. 64, 

matin, morning, i. 1. 
Fr, matin. 

mazzard, 225, 

'Meed, merit, iv. 2. 

/mercury, 2065. 

Merely, 153. 

mess, table, v, 2.86 

mettle, 143. 

‘miching mallecho, 197. 

‘milch, 185. 

‘mineral, 269. 

ministering angel, 228 

mobled, 154. 

‘Modesty, 183, 194. 

Moiety competent, 143. 

moist star, 144, 

mole of nature, 162. 

moods, 150. 

‘mope, 206, 

/mortal coil, 189. 

-mostised, 202. 

mote, 144, 

motion, movement, exercise, iy, 
7. 156. 

mould of form, 191. 
moult, 177. 

mountebank, 221. 


89: 


137. 


INDEX. 


mows, 179. 

much thanks, 139. 

muddy-mettled, 
spiritless, ii, 2 550, 

murdering piece, 215. 

murder of Gonzago, 186. 

music VOWS, vows as sweet as 
music, iii, 1. 156, 

mutes, 237, 

mutine, (ob.), 206. 

mutines, (n.), 230. 


sluggish, 


native to, 148. 
nature, 147, 151, 166, 194, 235. 
nature’s livery, 16z. 
nave, hub of a wheel, ii. 2, 481. 
~Nemean lion, 164. 

Nero, 202, 

nerve, muscle, i, 4, 88, 
nickname, }91. 

niggard of question, 188. 
nighted, 149, 

Niobe, 153 

nonce, 221. 

nor it cannot, 154. 
Norway, /41. 

nose, smell, iv, 3. 35. 
noyance, 202. 

numbers, verses, ii, 2. 120. 


Obsequious, 150. 

observe yourself, 171. 

occulted, corcealed, iii, 2,75. 

occurrents, 237. 

odds, 234, 235. 

o’ercrows, 237. 

o’erleavens, corrupts, i. 4, 29 

o’erteemed, 185. 

o’ermaster, subdue, i. 5, 140, 

o’er-raught, 1838. 

0’er-reaches, gets the better of, 
Wie 70, 

| O’ersized, 184 

o’ertook, 170. 

| Offence, 203 

offender’s scourge, 210. 

| Olympus, 228. 

| Ominous horse, 185, 

On’t, of it, i, 1, 55. 
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operant, 198. 

opposites, 231. 

or, before, 231, 

orchard, 165. 

ordinant, guiding, overruling, 
v. 2. 148. 

ore, 209, 

or ere, 153. 

organ, instrument, ii, 2, 578 ; iv. 
7. 69. 

orisons, 190 

Ossa, 229. 

out-herods Herod, 193. 

paeb tals oi ambitious, ii. 2. 

60. 

outward habit, 234. 

overlooked, looked over, iv. 6, 
138, 

Over peering peeping over, iv, 
5. 81. 


packet, 239. 

packing, 208, 

paddock, 208. 

painted, 188. 

painted tyrant, 184. 

Pajock, 200, 

pall, 230. 

palmy, prosperous, i. 1. 113. 

pandars, 206. 

pansies, 217. 

paragon, highest type of per- 
fection, ii. 2, 803. 

pardon, 149. 

parle, parley, i. 1. 62. 

partisan, 145. 

pass, 231, 236, 

pass of practice, 221. 


| passage, 238. 
passages of proof, 220. 


passion, 206, 207. 
passionate, full of feeling, ii. 
2. 415. 
Patrick, 8., 168. 
peace-parted, 
peace, v. 1, 226, 
peak, 185. 
pelican, 216, 
Pelion, 228. 


departed . in 
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perdition, loss (an affected) prophetic soul, 165. 


term’, v. 2, 110. ‘proportions, 148. 
perdy, 201. ‘proposer, 177. 
periwig-pated. 193. | Pangincial roses, 200, 
sr eon meieh, consider, ii. 2.| puff’d, 157. ie 
perusal, 171. Bee ny a 

: 2 F ’ 

ir examine carefully, iv, ‘purging, discharging, ii, 2, 199. 
pester, 148. ates aah 
petar, 208. Sabon ttm 70. 
cia sare 197, | ale 

icked, 2 
Pickers and stealers, 201. aac ire Maa 
picture in little, 179. peseeted 937. 
pigeon- -livered, 186. ‘quest, feng 
pin’s fee, 164. ‘questionable, 163. 
pioner, 168. quick, ali 
pitch, 190. o aa alive, v. 1. 157, 239, 
plausive, 162. \que : = 225, 
play, fence, iv. 7. lo4. ) a aheaa 89. ; 
pledge, 162. a — highest esence, 
piurisy, 221. eens 
Darene sai. quit, settle accounts with, v, 2 
politician, 225. 68. 
politic worms, 210. quit in answer, 235, 
poll, head, iv. 5. 176. 'quoted, 172. 
porpentine, 165. ) 
posset, 166. rack, 184. 
posy of a ring, 197. rank, 153, 170: cf. i. 5. 38. 
practice, plot, trick, iv. 7. 66; ranker rate, 2)2. 

cf, p. 221. ’ rashly, 230. 
precurse, forewarning, i, 1. 121 ratifiers, 216. 
pregnant, 176, 195. ‘| ravel out, disclose, iii, 4. 188 
prenominate, aforesaid, ii. 1 razed, 200, 

43, : * reach, 170. 
presence, 235. /reason...... blood, 213. 
present push, instant decision, recks......rede, 157. 

v. 1. 285. recorders, 201, 
pressures, 167. recover the wind, 201. 
prevent, 177. redcliver, report, v, 2. 168. 
primel eldest curse, 203, | Pesards, 174. 
primy nature, 156, region, 184, 186, 
process, 165; = procedure, ix, relative, 187, 

8, 62. remiss, careless, iv. 7, 133, 
prodigal, 160. remove, removal, iv. 5, 63. 
proMiseéecrammed, 1\6, rendezvous, meeting-place, iv. 


proof eterne, 184. 4. 4, 
proper, own, v. 2. 66. ‘replication, reply, iv, 2, 12, 
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requiem, hymn sung for the { Seneca, 180, 
dead, v. 1. 225, L. requies, rest. | sense, 205. 


respect, 189, 198. sensible, 141. 

rests, 203. sensibly, 216. 

retrograde, contrary, i. 2, 114 | se offendendo, 224. 
rhapsody, 205. sequent, following, v. 2, 54. 
Rhbenish, Rhine wine, i. 4,10. | shards, broken pottery, v. 1. 
rights of memory, 238. 219. 

riotous head, 216. Ssharked up, 143. 

rivals, 139. shent, 202. 

robustious, 193. shoor, shoes, iv. 5. 2€, 
romage, 143. shreds and patches, 206, 
rood, 204. shrewdly, 161. 

Roscius, 180. shriving time, 231. 

rose, 205, 216. siege, 220. 

rosemary, 217. simples, 221. 

Rosencrantz, 173. sith, 173, 213. 

rough-hew, 230. sits smiling, &c., 158. 
round, 175, 204. skyish, lofty, sky-high, v. 1. 
rouse, 152, 161, 241, 

rub, 189. sledded, 141. 

rue, 217, sliver, twig, small branch, iv. 7. 
russet, ruddy, i. 1. 166. 173. AS. slifan, to cleave. 


rusty, out of practice, ii. 1, 329. | solidity, 205. 
sometime, 141. 


sables, 196, 220. sort, 144. 

sable silvered, black with|sovereignty of reason, 164. 
streaks of grey, i. 2. 242. spendathrift sigh, 221. : 

sallets, 183. spills, destroys, iv. 5. 20; A.8. 

Salvation, 223. spillan, to destroy. 

sanctuarize, offer sanctuary | splenitive, 228. 

to, iv. 7. 126. sponge, 210. 
sans, 206. springes 160, 
saws, 167. station, 205, 
scant of breath, 236. statists, 231, 
scarf’d, wrapped like a scarf, | star, 175. 

v. 2. 16. sterling, true gold, i. 3. 107, 
scene individable, 180. | From ‘Easterling,’ é.c,, German 
Sconce (n.), 225. | or Eastern Merchants. 
sconce (vb,), 204. stern effects, 207. 
scope, destined goal, iii, 2. 194. | stick fiery off, 235. 
scourge, 210, stithy, 196, 
scrimers, 220 stomach, 143. 
sea-faring Men, 218. stoup, cup, tankard, v. ). 59. 
season, 159, 170, 198, strewments, 228. 
secure, 166. stricken deer, 200. 
seized of, 143. stuck, 221. 


semblable, likeness, equal,|subject, 142, — 
v, 2,114. subscribed, signed, v. 2. 52, 
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suit of sables, 196. 

supervise (n)., looking over, 
v. 2, 23. 

suppliance, 156, 

supposal, 148, 

suspiration, sigh, i. 2. 79. 

sweepstake, 216. 

Switzers, 215, 

J swounds, 186, 228. 


table, 166. 

table-book, 174. 

takes, 146. 

tarre, 179, 

Tellus, the earth, iii. 2, 181. 

tenable, 

tend, 159, 

tender, 160. . 

tenders, 159. 

tent, 186, 

TerMazgant, 193, 

tetter, disease of the skin, i. 5. 
aks 

thews, wuscles, sinews, i, 3. 12. 

thieves of mercy, 218. 

think’st, 231. 

thought, 190, 218. 

tickie of the vere, 

tinct, 26. 

top of my bent, 201. 

top of question, 173. 

topp’d, surpassed, iv. 7, 87. 

total gules, 183. 

toward, 142, 237. 

toy, 156, 214. 

toys of desperation, 164. 

trace, 233, 

traduced, discredited, i, 4, 18. 

tricked, painted, ii, 2. 442, 

tristful, 205. 

tropically, 199. 

truepenny, ‘68. 

Turk, 200. 


178. 


uleer, 220. 

umbrage, shadow, v. 2%, 
unaneled, | 66. 
unbated, 221. 


Lio. 
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unbraced,  unfastened, ii. 1, 
1: ne 

uncharge, 219. 

unction, 207; ointment, drug, 
iv, 7. 140, 

ungored, uninjured, v. 2. 234, 

unyoke, 224. 

unhousel’d, 166. 

unimproved, 143. 

union, 235. 

unkennel, betray itself, iii, 
2. 76. 

unpregnant, 186. 

unproportioned, 153. 

unsifted, 159. 

unsinew’d, weak, 4. 7. 10, © 

upon your hour, 139. 

upspring, 161. 

usurp, i4l. 


vailed lids, 149. 
valanced, 181. 
valentine, 215. 
vantage, 202 
variable service, 210. 
ventages, 201. 

vice of kings, 206, 


Vicious mole, small defect, 
i, 4, 24, 

violet, 217, 

virgin crants, 227. 

Virtue, power, iv. 6. 187, 7. 
143. 


Visitation, visit, ii, 2. 25, 271. 

vouchsafe, graciously  pro- 
mise, li. 2. 13. 

vulcan, 196. 

vulgar, 158. 


wag, move, v, 1, 258, 
wandering stars, 28, 
wanned, !s5. 
wanton, 236. 

wassail, 161. 

watch, 175. 
waterfly, 282. 
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